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Bridget Jones - 
my nights of hell 
in a Bangkok jail 
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Deadly dilemma over hijackers 


!j ANTHONY BEVINS 

j Political Editor 

! Ministers were last night faced 
• j with the life-or-death dilemma 
of what lo do with the Iraqi hi- 
jackers who yesterday were the 
subject of one of the slickest and 
-i quickest “disposal” operations 
: V-] °f kind at Stansied Airport. 
: • j Some Conservative MPs 
“fged that no quarter should be 
given, and that the seven hi- 
I jackets .should be expelled - to 
j a fate of certain torture and ex- 
]*• ecution. 

W • 85 11 became clear last 

’ ; : ■_ I nigh l that the hijackers were not 
!' determined terrorists, a number 
j . of significant Whitehall sources 
J were showing more caution; 
] holding out hope of eventual 
i mercy. Hints of that posable 
, T outcome, with asylum being 
•j. offered once the criminal jus- 


tice system had punished any hi- 
jack offences, were being left 
wide open. 

One government source said 
that, given Britain's antipathy to 
Saddam Hussein, it was un- 
thinkable that the men and 
their families should be hand- 
ed over to such a tyrant and his 
“ killing machine". 

The 22-hour dr ama ended 
peacefully shortly after 1pm 
yesterday when the hijackers 
gave themselves up after being 
assured by police that a repre- 
sentative from the Iraqi Com- 
rcunity Association was present 
- in the control tower. Earlier, six 
women and two children under 
ten had left the aircraft. Police 
said last night that the seven hi- 
jackers were being interviewed 
and the women were being 
held under immigration laws. 

Reports from Khartoum, 


TIMETABLE OF TERROR ABOARD FLIGHT 150 



MONDAY. 

Span Sudan Airways Flight 150 
leaves Khartoum 

5.20pm: Hijackers take control of 
Airbus 

8.15pm: Flight 150 lands at 
Lamaca, Cyprus 

UXOpm: Aircraft leaves Lamaca 
tor London 


TUESDAY 

4.30am: Airbus tends at Stahsted 
EL24am: First hostages released 

1.07pm: Flight crew begin leaving 
aircraft 

l_20pm: Capt Hiditibi kisses tarmac 
as he steps off Airbus 

Bntish times 


where the hijack began on 
Monday afternoon, suggested 
that they tod diplomatic status. 
According to accounts of con- 
versations between the police 
negotiators and the cockpit of 
toe Sudan Airways Airbus, toe 
captain, Abdel Hamid HidiribL 
appeared anxious to reassure 
the British authorities that they 


were not dealing with terrorists. 
In a report broadcast by ITV 
last nigbL, he said: “They are not 
fundamentalists. They are not 
political or they do not belong 
to any political party or terror- 
ist group” They are ordinary 
people who have been perse- 
cuted by Saddam.’* 

Emma Nicholson, the former 


Conservative MP who defected 
to the libera] Democrats, an ac- 
knowledged parliamentary ex- 
pert on Iraqi repression, said last 
night: “I believe that they 
should be tried, in the normal 
court of law, for a terrorist ac- 
tion on British soil. 

“If their story is the sort of 
story, that I suspect it is - that 


these are people who ace fright- 
ened ont of their wits for their 
lives and their families' lives - 
then I hope tolerance will be 
shown.” 

There was no immediate 
question of that last night; with 
widespread agreement that the 
hijackers, if convicted, would 
have to serve some kind of 


prison sentence. The Aviation 
Security Act allow? for punish- 
ment of life imprisonment for 
the offence of hijacking. 

But it appears likely that the 
hijackers might serve any sen- 
tence banded down, then be 
freed to apply for asylum - with 
a possibility that they might be 
given exceptional leave to re- 
main; the Home Secretary's 
prerogative of mercy. 

Meanwhile, toe men's fami- 
lies could also be given leave to 
remain in Britain, pending 
eventual resolution of the affair. 

That prospect, however, 
brought an immediate pre- 
emptive attack from Terry 
Dicks, the outspoken Tory back- 
bencher. 

He said the Government 
should on no account consider 
granting toe hijackers asylum, 
and he called tor them to be re- 


turned to Sudan lo face trial. 
He warned: "If we give way on 
this, there will he hijackers 
from all over the place coming 
in. There can be no justification 
for considering claims for asy- 
lum from hijackers." 

More significantly, a similarly 
tough stance was taken by 
David Howell, the former Cab- 
inet minister who serves as 
chairman of the all-party Com- 
mons Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, who said: “Hijacking is a 
horrendous and sometimes 
murderous crime and hijackers 
must he dealt with the utmost 
severity. There must be no 
concessions, the very hint of a 
concession is a guarantee that 
some other people down the 
line - some innocents - will be 
murdered, some hijacking will 
happen.” 

Honrs of terror; page 2 
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Islanders of Eigg launch appeal for funds to buy their heritage and end years of decline under absentee landlords 
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People too precious 
to be sold as baubles 


TWo feces of Eigg: The rural Miss.of grazing sheep, and, foreground, an unsightly dump of wrecked vehicles and machinery Picture: ROB AUCKLAND 
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Smoking heart risk 

Living with a heavy smoker 
more than doubles the risk of 
heart attacks among relatives, 
a new study has found. A 
cardiology con ference in Birm- 
w ingham was lold yesterday that 
MP people whose spouse smoked 
more than 20 a day had more 
twp-and-a-half times the risk 
of those married to a non- 
smoker. Page 3 

School strike vote 

Ibacbers at a hjpttingham pri- 
mary school have voted to take 
strike action when the new 
iehn begins next week unless an 
- unruly 1 pups is removed from 

their classes: Seven of the nine 
staff at Wanton Junior School 
nears'Wbrksop have voted for 
tofttetibo which could dose the 
sc Ssdjjr. Page 4 

Ea#release shock 

Thcfrfifdof the Prison Service, 
Rk&oijnit, admitted last night 
prisoners - six times 
originally thought - 
b^^elcased esaty from jau 
roj&pgthe recent sent encin g 


The world takes a first step 
to halt abuse of its children 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Budapest 

Some of the girls’ were so young 
t hat then-parents personally de- 
livered and fetched them from 
toe solid three -storey house 
where they hoped to embark on 
a gli ttering career in modelling 
The man who received 
them, a 37-year-old former 

mechanic-turned-photograph- 
er, seemed pleasant enough, 
quickly winning them over with 
his charismatic manner and 



He agreed to pay the giris be- 
tween £5 and £25 a session - big 
monev by Hungarian standards. 
But pictures depicting hs sub- 
jects frilly clothed quickly de- 
veloped into shots in swimsuits. 
From there, the descent into M- 
scale pornography was swifL 
"Once the girls entered that 

hoi^ they were sometow spell- 
bound and agreed to do what- 
ever thev were asked said 
Istvan Nagy, who is heading toe 
criminal investigation mto the 
case in the northern town of 
Eecr. “Once they left it. they 
were too terrified to teQ anyone, 
even their own parents, about 
what had happened. 


Police believe that up to 50 
giris aged between 10 and 15 
may have been lured into pos- 
ing nude and performing sex 
acts in front of the camera for 
a man with strong links to pae- 
dophile rings 1° western Europe 
and north America. They also 
suspect that, in addition to ap- 
pearing in magazines and 
videos, the images of the victims 
may also have been transmitted 
to child pom users globally via 
toe Internet. 

“When we searched toe 
-house we found a whole library 
of -pornographic material in- 
volving children and even ani- 
mals," Mr Nagy said “We also 
discovered that a special contact 
station had been set up on the 
Internet and that, in addition to 
western Europe and the US, 
there were clients from Saudi 
Arabia and Japan." 

The growing sexual ex- 
ploitation of children from east- 
ern Europe and the 
t ransmissio n of child pornog- 
raphy via cyberspace feature 
prominently on the agenda of 

a ground-breaking international 
conference that opened in 

Stockholm yesterday. 

The World Congress Against 
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of Children aims to transform 
universal abhorrence of pae- 
dophilia into action against ft. 

“To abuse children is to abuse 
our future,” the Swedish Prime 
Minister, Goran -Persson, said 
“We muk go from words to 
deeds by developing strategies 
to fight these intolerable acts.” 

Estimates vary, but most ex- 
perts believe more than two mil- 
fion children worldwide fall 
prey to the sex industry each 
year. South-east Asia, in par- 


ticular Thailand and the Philip- 
pines, has long been favoured 
by Western child-sex tourists. 
Since the fall of the Berlin Wall 
in 1989, eastern Europe has afeo 
been increasingly targeted. 

The conference organisers, 
which include the Swedish gov- 
ernment, Unicef and Ecpat a 
lobby group pressing for an end 
to child prostitution in Asian 
tourism, have proposed a tight- 
ening of laws covering child 
prostitution and pornography, 
better enforcement of those 
already in place and much more 
money for educational pro- 
grammes aimed at spelling out 
toe dangers in vulnerable com- 
munities and for rehabilitation 
programmes for toe victims. 

The British delegation, head- 
ed by the Home Office minis- 
ter Timothy Kirkhope, 
announced plans for legislation 
enabling toe prosecution of 
Britons who commit sexual of- 
fences against children abroad. 

In Australia, a 75-year-old 
man who has already been 
charged under the country's 
laws against child-sex tourism, 
was yesterday charged with 850 
child-sex crimes committed in 
Australia. 


There are just 63 people living 
on the island of Eigg; fewer than 
in a modest-sized block of flats 
in any town or city. Yet this 
. island on toe western fringe of 
the Inner Hebrides has 
become the symbol of a debate 
which must soon come to a 
head. 

The issue at stake is whether 
individuals have toe right to 
dominate the destinies of whole 
communities through private 
ownership of land. 

Is our society, uniquely in 
Europe, still prepared to 
tolerate an untrammelled free 
market in (bat most funda- 
mental of commodities? 

Eigg, the symbol, runs to 
just 8,000 acres. 

But the same questions 
apply to vast tracts of Scotland 
which are under toe control 
of owners whose interest is 
certainty not the well- 
being of living communities or 
their ability to contribute, 
economically or environmen- 
tally, to toe wealth of toe nation. 

In toe lottery of ownership, 
Eigg has fared particularly 
badly over the past 25 years. 

Now once again, toe people 
who live there are expected to 
wait and see who the new 
owner is. 

This time, it just might be 
different and that is because of 
Eigg’s status as a symbol for the 
wider debate. 

Conservation and public 
bodies, along with sympath- 
etic individuals, just might chip 
in enough money lo make 
community ownership a 
reality. 

There are several recent 
precedents where communi- 
ties, notably Assynt in Sutber- 
land, have managed to b uck the 
market on their own account. 

Inspiration can be found in 
toe National Land Fund, 
created by Hugh Dalton in his 
first post-war budget. 

Its purpose was to acquire 
land for the enjoyment of all and 
toe benefit of toe nation as “a 
better memorial to those who 
gave their lives than anything 
hewn from stone or bronze". 

Throughout Britain, many 
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Labour (Cunningframe North) 
and publisher of the West 
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estates owned by the National 
Trust and other quasi-public 
bodies were acquired via the 
National Land Fund. But, 
during the 1950s, the Ibries 
neutered it and then turned it 


into toe National Heritage 
Memorial Fund, devoted to 
the purchase of stately homes 
and their contents. Land was 
forgotten. 

There are now signs of toe 
wheel turning full circle. 
Weighed down with Lottery 
money, toe National Heritage 
Memorial Fund has begun to 
recognise that land is also part 
of toe national heritage. 

It has recently assisted with 
the purchase of several estates, 
though so far on environ- 
mental rather than social 
grounds. 

Now Eigg, so often the 
victim of a lottery, is looking for 
help from that source also. 

One day soon, it may be 
recognised that people and 
communities are also parts 
of the national heritage - 
too precious to be bought and 
sold as baubles or private 
kingdoms. 
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Enquiry warns 
fat eats to 
curb sminting 
excesses 


NICK NINELIVES 

Business Correspondent 

SENIOR executives have 
come under renewed attack 
today with the publication of 
the latest Endings of the 
Mnekhmon Report into top 
level sminting. After two 
months of intense investiga- 
tions. H seems that no board- 
room in the country has been 
spared from toe all seeing eye 
of Sir Archibald Mackinnon. 

The report's main recom- 
mendations involve a com- 
plete baa on sminting options, 
and a celling on sminting 
“sweeteners'* — the practice 
whereby senior executives are 
offered substantial sminting 
opportunities to induce them 

to leave one firm and join 
another. CBI spokesperson, 
Albert Halt, reacted strongly 
to the views of industry: 
“Naturally, we don’t want top 
executives to appear greedy. 

At the same time, we all 


know bow enjoyable a good 
smint can be. And if it's been 
wen earned, then why should 
It be denied? We’re currently 
examining the report in detail 
and shall be tabling counter 
proposals at our next Downing 
Street meeting in a few weeks 
time." 

Meanwhile, Sir Archibald 
was remaining tight lipped: 
“Everything I have to say can 
be found in the report; the 
fact that I have been known 
to smint myself from time 
to time should have ^ 
no bearing what- 
soever on the 
matter." 


Makes your mouth 
a much nicer place. 
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Hijack: 20 hours of terror 


STEVE BOGGAN 
and MATTHEW BRACE 

It was more than 20 bouis 
after his aircraft had been 
hijacked that Captain Abdel 
Hamid Hidiribi stepped out 
into the warmth of a sunny 
English afternoon, squinted ' 
ana kneeled to kiss the ground. 

His 186 passengers were safe, 
his aircraft was in one piece and, 
although emotionally drained, 
his crew of 12 had walked out 
unscathed. He got down to his 
knees and pressed his lips to the 
tarmac. Then he did it again. 

To those watching the un- 
folding drama of Sudan Airways 
flight SUD 150, originally 
bound for the Jordanian capi- 
tal. Amman, from Khartoum in 
Sudan, it was the signal to 
heave a collective sigh of relict 
Britain's first hijack crisis in 14 
years had been resolved peace- 
fully. 

The outcome could have 
been very different. Twenty 
minutes "after take-off from 
Khartoum on Monday night, 
the crew were threatened by at 
least six Iraqi hijackers, thought 
to have been armed with hand- 
guns. They demanded to he 
flown to Cyprus, which first de- 
nied ihcra access, then bowed 
to their demands when the pi- 
lot warned of a shortage of fueL 
After refuelling, they gave 
London's Heathrow Airport as 
their final destination. Although 
not normally the Government's 
policy to allow hijacked aircraft 
to land in Britain, permission 
was given - possibly by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary. 
The Chief Constable of Essex, 
John Burrow, conceded yes- 
terday that he had spoken to Mr 
Howard at the beginning of the 
crisis and at its conclusion, al- 
though he would say only that 
the decision was “govemmen- 
taP. 

“The plane was headed for 
Heathrow but then it had to be 
diverted because of fog.** said 
Mr Burrow. “We only knew at 
4am that it was definitely com- 
ing here.” 

Despite the pilot not haring 
navigational charts for Stanst- 
ed. he was allowed to land 
there. .Airport authorities and 
police insisted last night that the 
decision was based solely on the 
weather conditions, and not on 
the fact that Stanstcd is re- 
garded as Britain's “designated 
airport" with special facilities to 
accommodate hijack situations 
and regular police drills. 

Security 
services 
prepared 
for worst 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

Hours before Flight 150 
touched down on British soil, 
a well-rehearsed hostage con- 
tingency plan, which involved 
police negotiators, the SAS. 
and Government ministers, had 
been activated. 

Awaiting the kidnappers 
were some of the world's lead- 
ing experts, in ami-terrorism. 
Within nine hours, all aboard 
had been released safely and the 
hijackers arrested. The appar- 
ent case with which this poten- 
tial crisis was dealt was the result 
of a well-worked strategy. 

Essex police, whose’ force 
area covers Stanstcd. dealt with 
the bulk of the operation. The 
hoNtage-takcrs had wanted to 
land at Heathrow, hut the flight 
was diverted to Stanstcd. 50 
miles north-east of London. 
Iveause it is more isolated and 
far easier to contain than the 
two major airports. 

As soon as the aircraft land- 
ed it was surrounded by armed 
police officers at an isolated spot 
on the tarmac. The rest of the 
airport carried on as normal. 

Men from the SAS Counter- 
Terrorist Team, who are on 
permanent 24-hour standby at 
their base near Hereford, were 
alerted and kepi in readiness 
close to the airport. 

But overall control was held 
by Essex's Chief Constable. 
John Burrows, who was known 
as “gold commander". 
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Journey's end: Passengers walking to freedom after the hijackers began releasing hostages from the Sudanese jet Photograph: Aster Macdiarrm'd 


For hours, radio and televi- 
sion bulletins had predicted 
that London’s third airport, 
comprising 2500 acres of flat 
Essex countryside, would be 
the destination. Yet many staff 
were given only minutes to put 
their well-oiled routines into ac- 
tion. 

At 4.28am, as the Airbus 
310 emerged from the mist 
shrouding the airport, more 
than 500 police, many armed, 
were being deployed. Runways 
were closed to air traffic for two 
hours, roads were blocked, 
hostage negotiators were 
brought in and bomb disposal 
units were deployed. 

Bul once on the ground, the 
hijackers displayed no signs of 
hostility. Chief Constable Bur- 
row said negotiations, con- 
ducted by radio from tbe 
control tower, were opened 
within an hour. Never, he said, 
w-ere the passengers assaulted 
and at no time did the hijack- 
ers threaten to blow up the 
plane. 


On the contrary, when asked 
whether the hijackers - who are 
expected to ask for political asy- 
lum for themselves and their 
families - were “desperados, or 
frightened people seeking a 
new start.” Mr. Burrow replied: 
“I don't know fully yet, but the 
latter seems the more likely.” 

By 5.25am, the starboard 
front door of the aircraft was 
opened and, through the dark- 
ness, figures could be seen 
moving inside. At 6.15am, the 
hijackers allowed steps to be 
rolled up to the exit and, with- 
in 15 minutes, the first 10 
hostages were released. 

“The only demands they 
made were for representatives 
of the Red Cross and [the Of- 
fice of] the United Nations 
High Commissioner for 
Refugees to be present, to- 
gether with a Mr Sadtq Sadah, 
a leader of the Iraqi Commu- 
nity' Association here in Lon- 
don,” said Mr Burrow. 

While police were 
despatched to find Mr Sadab. 


more hostages continued to be 
released by mutual consent, 
each walking gingerly past two 
sets of armed police, situated 
less than 50 yards from the 
plane. By 10.25am, only 39 re- 
mained on board. Three were 
taken to hospital but not, ac- 
cording to police, with ailments 
caused by the hijackers. 

By noon, when Mr Sadah - 
arrived - his suitability as a ne- 
gotiator having been assessed by 
police - the drama was almost 
over. . 

“When we told them that Mr 
Sadah was in the tower, they 
agreed to surrender, ” said Mr 
Burrow. And once the decision 
was made, the end came quick- 
ly. After letting their captives ga, 
the Iraqis sent out their fami- 
lies. Each, some only children, 
put their hands in tbe air or on 
their heads. Then, came the hi- 
jackers and, after securing the 
aircraft, the crew. 

That left only Captain 
Hidiribi to savour the moment 
before stepping out to freedom. 
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Sense of desperation 
behind Iraqis’ action 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

' A BT adwrtisemetrt featuring Bob Hoskins misled the 
republic, the Independent Television Commission has 
ruled. It criticised BTs recent Friends and Family 
advertisement because many viewers believed they could get 
an immediate 10 per cent discount on their bills. 

. . Jh fact, discounts did not start until the period after the 
next bifl. Phone-users had to waft up to three months for the 
savings to take effect and could even twit almost six months 
to see the effects of the discount in their next bill. Many 
thought their bill mould be cut as soon as they registered 
their most popular five numbers, said die TTC. 

T he ftrst of a new class of Aids drugs whkh can 
si gnifican tly improve patients’ chances of survival was 
launched in Britain yesterday after winning EU-wkje 
approval. Ritonavir, a so-caBcd protease inhibitor, attacks 
Aids in a different way to easting drugs- It Slops the virus’s 
attempts to spread in the final stages of its life cycle: existing 
drugs work in the early stages. 

Trials show that when the virus comes under double 
attack from both protease inhibitors and previously 
available treatments like AZT the amount of virus 
L circulating in patients’ bodies is reduced to undetectable 
levels. Patients' immune systems are also boosted. The 
chances of the disease progressing - and the risk of death - 
are therefore significantly reduced. 

N ew guidelines over changes to royal titles after 
divorce axe to be issued on the authority of the Queen. 
But Buckingham Palace denied any snub to the Princess of 
Wales was intended by the riming "of the announcement, in 
the official London Gazette, for the week of her divorce. 

The announcement, expected to appear later in the week, 
is the result of frill consideration of the issues raised by the 
two royal divorces this year, a spokeswoman said. The 
“letters patent” entry would announce formal guidelines on 


Standing by: A police armed response unit at Stanstcd 


Up to 500 officers - includ- 
ing an unspecified number of 
armed units - were involved in 
the operation, but a three- 
strong negotiating team had the 
greatest impact. 

Led by Chief Inspector Win- 
ston Bernard, the negotiators 
usually work in pairs with one 
person taking a break while the 
others talk and keep notes. 

While the talking went on. se- 
curity experts were drawing to- 
gether us much information as 
possible about the layout of the 
aeroplane, the position of the 
kidnappers and their type of 
weapons, in ease an armed 


assault on the aircraft became 
necessary. 

Throughout, ministers, in- 
clude the Home Secretary and 
the Foreign Secretary, were 
kept informed via the Cabinet 
Office Briefing Room, an emer- 
gency committee of senior 
members of the Government. 
Any decision to storm the plane 
would first be discussed by the 
committee. 

But that drastic action was 
not necessary. An hour and half 
after the Essex negotiators first 
made contact by telephone with 
the hijackers the first of the 
hostages started to be released. 


If the Iraqis who hijacked the 
Sudanese plane to Stansted 
yesterday were military experts, 
then they had every reason to 
fear returning to Baghdad. 

The break-up of a conspira- 
cy within the army in late June 
led to mass arrests and 32 exe- 
cutions. according to one Iraqi 
opposition group. 

Bat it is by no means clear 
that the hijackers had a direct- 
ly political motive. After five 
years of sanctions, Iraq has 
seen a calamitous fall in the 
standard of living. Much of the 
20-million Iraqi population 
would leave the country if they 
could. The Iraqi carrying his 
country’s flag at the Olympic 
Games in Atlanta immediate- 
ly took the opportunity to 
defect. 

Majid al- Yassin, a member of 
the Iraqi communist party, says 
the hijackers were “Iraqi mili- 
tary experts”. This is perfectly 
feasible, but he did not explain 
haw he knew this. The Egypt- 
ian news agency says the seven 
armed men who took over the 
plane passed through the VIP 
lounge al Khartoum airport, 
which would support the belief 
that they had official or diplo- 
matic status in Sudan. 

The fact that military or oth- 
er specialists were in the Su- 
danese capital is not wholly sur- 
prising. Iraq cultivated good re- 
lations with Sudan in the pasL 
Sources in Khartoum suggest 
that one of the men was a 
diploma l 

The hijacking underlines the 
desperate desire of many Iraqis 
to find refuge elsewhere in the 


Defectors weren’t 
short of reasons 
to flee, writes 

Patrick Cockbum 


world. This is not easy. When 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, 
the Libyan leader, expelled 
Palestinian teachers last year, he 
sent a team to Iraq to recruit re- 
placements. The Libyan em- 
bassy in the Mansur suburb of 
Baghdad was besieged by high- 
ly qualified Iraqis clutching 
their CVs as they desperately 
applied for jobs. Of the devel- 
oped countries, only New Zea- 
land has been willing to take 
Iraqi emigrants, and only those 
who speak and write English. 

It ts easy for an Iraqi to 
cross into Jordan, but to go fur- 
ther is almost impossible. Such 
is the political and economic 
desperation of Iraqis that some 
40 have even crossed the Jor- 
dan river into Israel to daim po- 
litical asylum. 

Within the next few weeks, 
Iraq will begin to export limit- 


The choice of interlocutor atSta rated tsjstoprising. Sadjq^adaft - 
(not his original name) was brought to to* coritjoHowef at'ihe., .' 
request of the hijackers. After speaking to him toey;lmmedlat8iy 
surrendered. He Is not, however, a wefl-hricNrrr figure Ih'lrwjjT r 7 ^ 
opposition circles. He is believed to hays come origin^ from f . 
Basra, in southed Iraq, to attend london UrifYBrettfcsrKfto have - 
associated with Iraqi left-wingas Irrthe UK.Tri wwted: 

for the Campaign tor Democracy and' Human Rights and Ipter v - " 
helped set up the. Iraqi Community Association’, vdsetr helps - . . - 
Iraqi refugees in Brftain. He has not been politically active iffc-, £ 

several years. ‘ -• . ~J.‘ •' •*- 


ed quantities of oil underdose 
UN supervision for the first time 
since 1990. This may alleviate 
the sense of desperation in 
Baghdad but many members of 
the Iraqi professional middle- 
class feel that their only resort 
is to escape. Highly' qualified 
professors at Baghdad Univer- 
sity find their monthly salary is 
now worth only £3 in real terms. 
For much of the officer corps in 
the armed forces the situation 
is even worse. Scarce resources 
are channelled to the dlite Spe- 
cial Forces which act as a prae- 
torian guard around Saddam. 
The Rep u blic an Guard diviaons 
also receive special treatment 
Draftees in the regular army 
barely receive enough to eat 
Tbe officer corps has been sys- 
tematically depleted by six 
purges since I99L 
Many of the Iraqi dlite were 
educated in the UK. In Iraqi 
hospitals medical notes at the 
end of a patient's bed are in 
English. links with Britain have 
remained strong. It is, therefore, 
the most likely destination for 
refugees, defectors and hijack- 
ers alike. 
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called “HRH” under the terms of their divorce settlements. 


A man fating child pornography charges in connection 
nwfth tite distribution of material on the Internet has 
been found dead in afume-fiHed car, police said yesterday. 
Computer technician Robert Bickerstaffe, 48, was found 
near a Lake District beauty-spot after being charged with 
possessing indecent photographs of children. 

Bickerstaffe, of Berwick Avenue, Ainsdale, Merseyside, 
was on police bail after being arrested and charged last 
Thursday following a long running police surveillance 
operation at Liverpool University computer centre. The 
father of three, a senior technician at the centre, was found 
dead in a lay-by at Watermill och, near Gtenridding, beside 
Lake Ullswater. 


Investigators have begun examining a passenger ferry 
■after a fire broke out shortly after ft had left St Peter Port 
harbour, Guernsey, on Monday evening. More than 100 
passengers were transferred at sea to other ships. The blaze 
took hold in the engine room of the French-owned 
catamaran. Four nearby ships, including two similar 
passenger ferries, rushed to the stricken Trident Seven, 
owned by the Emeraud line, after the alarm was raised. 

All 1 1 1 passengers were safety transferred to other vessels 
while six crew ana eight emergency fire-fighters tackled the 
blaze. Guernsey police said tbe passengers, mainly British 
and French day- trippers, were ashore within an hour. An 88- 
year-old French woman was taken to the town's Princess 
Elizabeth Hospital with leg injuries. 


C laims that C$ spray was used by police officers to 
separate a mother from her baby and on two teenagers 
in a children’s home are being investigated. The first 
incident is alleged to have happened in Middlesbrough 
when police officers accompanied a social worker who was 
talcing the 10-month-old baby into care. It is claimed that 
the CS spray was used on tbe mother, who allegedly stfll had 
the baby in her arms and was resisting attempts to take the 
infant from her. 

The second incident is alleged to have happened last 
Monday when police were called to a children's home in 
Middlesbrough where a 14-year-old boy and a 13-year-old 
girl were believed to have either harmed themselves or were 
threatening to harm themselves and had barricaded 
themselves into a room. 


Cunteons who provided video footage of patients' 
^operations to a commercial company could face 
disciplinary action if they did so without their patients' 
specific permission, Gerald Malone, the Minister for 
Health, indicated yesterday. His warning came as the 
General Medical Council, the doctors' disciplinary body, 
warned that patient consent was “the central issue in this 
case’' and as the Department of Health's injunction against 
the compilers of the £12.99 Everday Operations video was 
due to be heard in the High Court today. Nicholas Timmins 

Qtttes by guards and catering crews, which yesterday 
^■caused the cancellation of around a half the services at 
seven train operators , are set to spread to a further nine 
companies. Timetables affected yesterday were those run by 
Scot Rail,- Regional Railways North East; North West 
Regional Railways; Crosscountry Trains; North London 
Railways; South ^Vbles and West Trains and Merseyrail 
Electrics. Strike ballots are to begin this week at Anglia 
Railways; Cardiff Railways; Gatwick Express; Great 
Eastern Railways; Inter-City West Coast London Tilbury 
and Southend Rafl. Midland Main Line: South West 
Trains and Thames Tains. The result is due in 
mid-September. Barrie dement 
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Health 
risks of a 
smoker in 
the home 


Rising star: Valery Gergiev - critically acclaimed, but not yet widely appreciated - who is bringing the Rotterdam Philharmonic to the Proms next week Photograph: Laurie Lewis 

This man is the hottest conductor in the 


world. 

Prom- 


. The critics love him. So why aren’t 
goers snapping up seats to see him? 


DAVID LISTER 

^Tonight the Berlin Philhar- 
TTnonic plays at the Proms. The 
performance has been sold out 
for months. Next week the 
hottest young conductor m the 
world, the charismatic %leiy 
Gergiev, brings the Rotterdam 
Philharmonic to the Proms. It 
has attracted a larger number 
of critics than any other concert, 
but tickets 'are still available." 

The public still associates 
the orchestras of Berlin, New 
York and Chicago (all of which 
sold out instantly) with the 
Olympian heights of classical 
music. The city of Rotterdam 
does not cause the spine to tin- . 
gle in the same way. 

Classical muse concert-goers, 
it seems, are as susceptible to 


the hire of a “brand name" as 
their counterparts at rock' con- 
certs who blithely ignore key 
personnel changes among the 
musicians. 

Certainly, the aforemen- 
tioned orchestras are still 
among the best in the world, but 
the world of classical music 
has changed smee \bn Karajan 
in Beilin, Solti in Chicago and 
Boulez in New York ruled rel-‘ 
alively hnchalleng^L As CD 
buyers know, the less glam- 
orous names on the less glam- 
orous labels at budget prices can 
produce music which achieves 
critical acclaim. And the great 
orchestras can have their off 
days. 

Tbe music critic Norman Le- 
brecht - whose new book When 
The Music Stops claims that the 


big orchestral names “are often 
overpaid and overplayed” - 
said yesterday that audiences 
take a gamble when they buy 
tickets for the big names. 

There is a premier league of 
orchestras who, when they play 
on top form, are unbeatable. 
But when they play on less 
than top form they can pull a 
real stinker. They may have 
been touring too much or they 
don't care because money has 
become more important than 
institutional pride. 

“None of the London or- 
chestras can play as brilliantly 
as the Berlin Philharmonic on 
top form; but equally none of 
the London orches tra s can play 
as badly as the Berlin Philhar- 
monic can do if they don't like 
the conductor or the coffee 


wasn’t quite right at break- 
fast." 

There is also, says Lebrecht 
the problem of too much play- 
ing. “You always have to ask 
whether the orchestra is com- 
ing in as a first step on the tour 
or the third or fourth step. Are 
we getting wide-awake perfor- 
mances? The New York Phil- 
harmonic came in fourth step 
on their four. So all these things 
have to be taken into account. 
It is a gamble for audiences, 
though less of a gamble at the 
Proms when the exuberance and 
the foot stamping lends to 
rouse even the biggest orches- 
tras and give them bade their old 
enthusiasm." 

But for Lebrech t and other ex- 
pals there is as much excitement 
in names that are unknown to the 


public at large. The Chamber 
Orchestra of Europe is one of the 
most interesting bands around," 
he said. “Conductors who have 
worked with them tell me it is a 
total experience. You’re playing 
with some of the best young mu- 
sicians in Europe.” 

Al this year’s Proms, the 
premier league names all sold 
out; but there have been'some 
new British entrants into the top 
division. Britain’s Sir Simon 
Rattle and the City of Birm- 
ingham Symphony Orchestra 


are also among the hottest tick- 
ets. There were sell-outs too for 
soloist horn player Barry Tuck- 
weD’s farewell performance and 
for conductor Trevor Pinnock 
with the English Concert Or- 
chestra. 

Tickets were also at a pre- 
mium for the National Youth 
Orchestra. Are they now a ma- 
jor force among world orches- 
tras? “Possibly,’’ said a Proms 
official, “but you also have to re- 
member there are a lot of par- 
ents and friends.” 


GLENDA COOPER 

Living with a heavy smoker 
more than doubles vour risk of 
heart attacks, a new study has 
found. The more your rela- 
tives smoke the greater the 
danger you face. And for peo- 
ple who already hare known risk 
factors - such as diabetes, high 
blood pressure or a family his- 
tory of coronary heart disease 
- the hazards are even greater. 

Researchers from Argentina 
presented their data at the Eu- 
ropean Society or Cardiology 
Congress in Birmingham yes- 
terday. 

They bad looked at 2.000 
people who said that they had 
never smoked and after col- 
lecting data on the smoking 
habits of their spouses and chip 
dren assessed the relative risks 
of having a heart attack. 

Those who lived with a 
spouse smoking more than 20 
cigarettes a day had nearly two 
and a half times the risk of those 
who were married to a non- 
smoker. People who lived with 
a lighter smoker or had children 
who smoked siQl saw their risk 
go up by 50 per cenL When high- 
risk factors, such as high blood 
pressure, were present passive 
smoking intensified the danger. 

“Fassve smoking at home ap- 
pears to be associated with the 
risk of acute myocardial infarc- 
tion [heart attack] and there is 
a significant increase in relative 
risk with the amount exposed 
daily," the researchers said. 

Passive smoking has been a 
contentious issue. In 1992 the 
United Slates Environment 
Protection Agency decided en- 
vironmental tobacco smoke was 
a class A carcinogen, estimat- 
ing that it caused 5.000 deaths 
a year. 

Many public areas such as 
restaurants, aircraft and railways 
have banned smoking. High- 
profile cases such as that of the 
entertainer Roy Castle whose 


fatal lung cancer was said to 
haw been caused by passive 
smoking and Veronica Bland 
who won £15.U0U compensation 
after claiming she had con- 
tracted chronic bronchitis at 
work, have encouraged bans. 

However, last May the Eu- 
ropean Working Group on En- 
vironmental Tobacco Smoke 
analysed 48 studies and con- 
cluded that passive smoking 
did not cause cancer. 

A spokeswoman for the ami- 
smoking pressure group ASH 
said: “There’s been a lot of re- 
search which shows that people 
whose spouses smoke are al an 
increased risk of health damage. 
Wc do not want to dictate to 
people about what goes on in 
their homes but it shows the ur- 
gent need for legislation on 
smoking in public places." 

But Martin Ball, of Forest, 
which supports the right to 
smoke, said: “The claims of ex- 
posure to environmental tobac- 
co smoke have been demolished 
over the years, shown to be bo- 
gus and based cm rotten science." 
■ Football players have the 
highest risk of sudden death 
while playing sport, and even 
tabic tennis and skittles can pose 
a threat according to new re- 
search. But doctors at the Eu- 
ropean Society of Cardiology 
Congress insisted yesterday that 
the benefits of keeping fit far 
outweighed the risk. 

Nearly four out of five sud- 
den deaths in sport arc due to 
cardiovascular disease, and in 
the over-3Ss the majority are 
due to coronary heart disease. 
In Britain around one in 50,000 
active athletes die every year. 

Doctors looked at the sudden 
deaths of more than 2,000 peo- 
ple in German sports clubs from 
1981-1994. Football was most 
dangerous, claiming 628 lives. 
Tbnnis claimed 151. cycling 124 
-just ahead of gymnastics; table 
tennis 86, skittles 73, horse rid- 
ing 55 and canoeing 45. 



UNBEATABLE 
NEW TARIFF 


Critically acclaimed orchestras battle with the greats for their share of the glory 
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Ctaudio AbteKto rehearses with tbe'Borftn PWBiaimotfcr ^lth them, ) feeLas though Lam rkfing a. thoroughbred" 


premier league; - 

BERUN PHILHARMONIC :~:. ; 

i Probably the only ' V. ; 
symphony orchestra over jo 
have become a household- - 
name (its past conductors ■ ; 
include Mahler, Brahms - . 
and Grieg). Seven years; ..... 
attef ths. death of its ; .r ■ 
legendary conductor ■ 
Herbert von Karajan the 
orchestra and its current • 

mstestro Claudio Abbado.. ; 

remain, in demand alL over 
th'e“*brld. Playe> for player * 
it ^probably even better, 
now than In Karajan’s day.. . 
Abbado says: : “With them, ! 
-feel-like H’m ridipf a .. . . , _ 
thoroughbred. -Ltrjr ^to. • 
convey the feeliag.of • . . . ... 

complete liberty ana. 
indicate with a Jew small' 
gestures tht direction .we 
should tafe'-’ The city oU - 
Beriln continues toiundit. 
lavishly. Indeed it^s Berlin- 
rather than 'the BBC which 

wiljbe payingfortonignts, 

vfeit by the -orchestra.- 


Chicago 

Making tothe ' /•?; 

Prorns for seven years 'and- ' 
bringing both its principal'.-'.'’'' 

conductor OanleljJaerJxjfcu _ 

'-and its conductor laureate;: -i--' 

says-ofhis dhWtSEa#-;"*: 
continually refreshed.tty^ejr- / 

eagerness* to tp 

■ music ihey have, played many,-,* 

success, The orch^^rimter,-. 
jBsfe-6a its. pae^/sr? > 

achieveme^ .if 

istba to£^rfsSfc6erice^: v -v- . 

■ NEWVOWi 

' The oidestorchefflia } > 
United States; fodtieofmwer^ 

‘ directois-inqlucle.Mal^-.-:- 

. ToscsmintantLB^nstem.- H-v-r.'-V. 


work aid KcominfeSlorUng_\ 
near pieces. Has a good' o_. : 
jrecOrti fotfermpiofBpgnew^: . 
-.music. One early workK V : ,' 
premiere waS'Dwrak’slfitew’-' 
wbrid Symphony. . „ ’ 


CHALLENGlNGroR 1 
PROMOTION ^ 




V^fetyGe*gie% who is also s- 
dortdhc^tt with the ttim fe' ; - 
the hottest , name aroMOd; . ■ 
but-it-fea riams'that. V-iN. 1 ;-. 

consderabty hotterthan.the .. 

Rtoti^Ttiam^rchesbiabe^ 

aUturmls'- festival by •. 


. ToscanifxWLB ^ h s to fc vj-Y entiti^'The f^tteftiaTO - 
! Und^oi2S^.TJ^EStio=^^ ‘.phifoarmonfc^giev ; 
Masuritwas'/amed . . Festh^Gef^eyprais^the- 

Oftihesira af^thQ^baratihe,; ; . -ath 
1993-ci35S}ca] rrrusjc ' 7 :-'-- 5t/png;characteC - 
:av«tit;iUdfthe drt^will ppt., 

premier lesgiid count^paris > itas agtobaf 


. OSLO PWLHARMONIC ’ , 

: Sold put its Proms concert, . , 
but largely , because of its - 
; conductnc Mariss Jansons: 

ircmcaBy, jansons has had a 

heart atisck.antfWiU. not - . 
apprar. ;By rtself foe Oslo .• 

. Philharmonic does not have 
: the ^reputation of Berlin. ;• 
Viaina.New^brkand 
'.CBca^,' though Lebrecht -. . 
describes its sound as. . . 

: *absoiute»y Astmchve;: \ . 

•NICOLAUS 

. 5 INR 0 NA - _ . .■■■■' 

Ncrt a "name ttttdp lights off -.. 
: foe_ tongje, pocon&Bkety to - 
them.queiing- round 
foe . Week for ticket^ Bat this.: 
Hungarian orchestra, 
conducted ty fteuttet'Bwa- ;■ 
:-D[^fos, tasdrawr 9ome ' 
rave reviews for its budget 
Beethcwens oh Naxos. The . . 
.D^yTb/e^aphdescribed foe 
; orchestra's recording as ."hot 
baTgaifwbut also a; 
m^^ficent record by any . 
standanJs". . : i 
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Mix-up 



prison chief says 


JASON BENNETT 

Crime Correspondent 

The head of the Prison Service 
admitted last night that 537 pris- 
oners - six times as many as 

originally thought— had been re- 
leased early hum jail following 
the recent sentencing fiasco. 

The disclosure by Richard 
Tilt, the director general of the 
service, will cause even raore 
embarrassment to Michael 


Howard, the Home Secretary, 
who is fighting to regain ground 
in an incident that has become 
a severe political liability. 

The Home Office has al- 
ready indicated that it wfil not 
try to rearrest the former in- 
mates, including sex and violent 
offenders, released early last 
week. 

Mr TDt who broke off his hol- 
iday in Italy at the weekend to 
return to Britain to take charge 


of the crisis, said last night that 
the situation had been “gravely 
mishandled” and that be had of- 
fered Mr Howard, his “sincere 
personal apology” for the 
failings. He said ministers had 
not been told about the work 
the Prison Service had been do- 
ing which led to the issuing of 
new guidelines on sentencing, 
until a submission he made 
last week, some days after the 
releases had started. 


Mr Howard said he took a 
“very serious view” of what 
had happened. However, he did 
not regard it as a matter for res- 
ignation- The announcement 
followed a meeting between 
Mr Howard, Mr Tut and his 
deputy, Alan Ufelker, yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr Howard told Mr TUt and 
Mr Whiter flat he wanted more 
information about their dedsion 
to release thousands of inmates 


fofonn- 


at the report on the affair, pre- 

ed addition materi al by this 
morning. 

But despite anger among 
nrimsteis at the-way the afiair 
threatened to undermine the' 
Government’s tough stance on 
law and order, Mr TUt is ex- 
pected to keep his job. He held 


a joint press conference last 
nigh t with Mr Howard to an- 
nounce the progress of the in- 
vesti^tion into the latest prison 
blunder. 

Jade Straw, the shadow 
Home Secretary, called on Mr 
Howard to publish Mr Tilt’s re- 
port on the affair. 

In a letter to the Home 
Secretary he said: “In view of 
the great public concern about 
tins extraordinary situation — 


not least the victims - and the 
widespread disbelief that min- 
isters could have known noth- 
ing about this, I am writing to 

aafe you to publish Mr Tuts 
report as soon as possible. 

It appears that Mr Howard 
had little option other than to 
Slick with Mr TUt as it would 

have been embarrassing to lose 

a second director general so 
soon after the dismissal of his 
predecessor, Derek Lews ear- 


lier this year. Ii could also 
pSve dfoicult to find a 
replacement for Mr ™ 
was forced out of his £90,000- 

someone to challenge 
decision on Friday to halt du. 
immediate rcle^e of about^OO 

prisoner and the re^ejonm 

the sentence of up to^.OOOpco- 
ple who have committed several 
crimes. 


Living in sin 
is not evil, say 
churchgoers 


ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs 
Correspondent 

Ordinary members of the 
Church of England see nothing 
wrong in cohabitation outside 
marriage, according to a poll 
published yesterday. 

The survey, commissioned by 
the Protestant Reformation So- 
ciety, a fringe group of conser- 
vative evangelicals, shows the 
church moving slowly but 
steadily towards a more liber- 
al line on sexual matters, and as 
overwhelmingly supportive of 
women priests and bishops. 

Seventy per cent of all mem- 
bers of the Church of England 
surveyed, and 56 per cent of ac- 
tive members, said it was not 
“sinful in the eyes of God for a 
man and a woman to live to- 
gether without being married”. 
More than a third of the active 
deigy agreed with that state- 
ment, and more than a quarter 
of the retired clergy. 

Those figures suggest that 
Something to Celebrate, the 
Church report last year strong- 
ly criticised by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr George 
Carey, for suggesting that “liv- 
ing in sin" was not a serious mat- 
ter, was in fact reflecting the 
views of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of lay people. Among 
those aged 25-35, the people 
most likely to be in that do- 
mestic arrangement, the pro- 
portion disapproving fell to 12 
per cenL 

The Gallup poll also seems 


to suggest that cohabitation is 
the favoured solution for the 
Prince of Wales’s marital diffi- 
culties, should he become King. 
Asked if they thought “the 
heir to the Throne should be- 
come monarch and Supreme 
Governor of the Church of 
England if divorced'’, 32 per 
cent of regular attenders said 
he should, and 40 per cent of 
all those describing themselves 
as Anglican, a slightly higher 
proportion than the population 
as a whole. Only the active cler- 
gy, of all the categories sur- 
veyed, had a majority for the 
Prince taking up both positions, 
though divorced, of 45 per 
cent to 40 per cenL 

On the question of whether 
the church could or should ac- 
cept a remarried Supreme Gov- 
ernor, there was much stronger 
resistance among both foil- 
time and retired clergy. 

However there was no dif- 
ference among the public as a 
whole in the proportions dis- 
approving of Prince Charles as 
monarch and Supreme Gover- 
nor whether he is just divorced 
or remarried as welL In both 
cases, the figures were 43 per 
cent opposed, 37 per cent in 
favour. 

Eighty per cent of regular at- 
tenders believe that the church 
should remain established, as do 
55 per cent of the fuH-time cler- 
gy and 63 per cent of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

Seventy per cent of full-time 
deigy think the church should 
ordain women as priests. 


Frogman to the fore as eolfers get that sinking feeling 



Hazardous task: Frogman Derek Palmer retrieving balls from the lake on the 18th hole during yesterday's pro-am tournament at Colllngtree Park Golf Club, ahead of _the 
One 2 One British Masters which beg ns today at the Northampton course and climaxes on Saturday Photograph: Kerth Dobney 
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The school says he’s violent. 
His mother says otherwise. 
Now his teachers are to strike 


4 * 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


A prims 
with dc 


laiy school is threatened 
closure after a vote by 
teachers to take strike action 
unless an unruly pupil is 
removed from classes. 

Seven of the nine staff at 
Man ton Junior School, Work- 
sop, Nottinghamshire, have 
voted for strike action. 

They are all members of the 
National Association of School- 
masters Union of Women 
Teachers, which has repeated- 
ly held such protests over 
disruptive pupils. 

The Manton teachers allege 
that 10-year-old Matthew 
Wilson attacked both staff and 
pupils at the scfaooL 

They say that he should not 
be allowed to return. But 


Matthew's mother, Pamela 
Oiffe, has denied that he has 
caused trouble. 

The union says Matthew has 
previously been temporarily 
excluded for threatening and 
violent behaviour. 

Nigel de Grnchy. the union’s 
general secretary, said his 
members at the school had 
voted unanimously for a strike 


would take aH-out action from 
next Tuesday when the new 
term begins. 

Governors at the school had 
twice refused to permanently 
exdude die boy, ignoring the 
recommendation of the head 
and deputy head. 

“I believe the governors have 
acted perversely ” said Mr de 


“The staff hare voted 100 per 


cent in favour of strike action 
in order to protect themselves 
and indeed the other children 
fromOhis violent youngster." 

Matthew would hare to be 
educated separately from 
other children, he added. This 
would be expensive but was 
the only option. 

MrdeGrudq 

to Gillian Shephard, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, to intervene. 

The Advisory, Condlliation 
and Arbitration Service, ACAS, 
has also tried to make contact 
whh the school's governors dur- 
ing the summer holidays in an 
attempt to resolve the problem, 
but have received no response. 

Councillor Fred Riddell, 
chairman of Nottinghamshire’s 
education committee, said he 
would deal with the matter 


when its offices re-opened 
after the bank holiday today. 
“I don’t know what’s going to 
happen,” he said. 

“We shall be wanting to hear 


about it/ 

Meanwhile teachers at a 
school in Halifax, West York- 
shire, have also voted to strike 
if they are asked to teach a 
13-year-old girl who was 
expelled last term after 
allegedly scuffling with a 
teacher and another pupil. 

However, NASUWT deputy 
general secretary Eamon 
O'Kane said action was not 
now expected. 

He said: “I believe the gai will 
be taught by the headteacher, 
and if that’s the case, while it’s 
not an ideal situation, it will 
avoid strike action.” 


Exam boards face streamlining 
to calm fears of ‘grade inflation’ 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Ministers are pr e paring to do 
battle over plans to reduce the 
number of examination boards 
to eosure that standards are the 
same across the country. Board 
officials have suggested that 
they might take legal action to 
protect their interests. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education and 
Employment, announced yes- 
terday that she was planning to 
take action amid concern over 
grade inflation” which has 
caused a rapid rise in pass rales 
at GCSE and A- levels. 

She said that she was con- 
sidering a range of options for 
the streamlining of the system, 
though she expected to stop 
short of creating a single, na- 
tionalised examinations board. 

“It is a question of keeping 
a handle on the s tandards, if by 
reducing the number you egg 
more closely control standards 





,J.T. , 


_r. 


it is worth looking at very seri- 
ously,” she said. 

Sir Rim Dealing, c l«im i » n of 
the School Curriculum and As- 
sessment Authority, has rec- 
ommended that Mrs She phar d 
should consider merging some 
of the six boards. The existence 
of so many examinations bod- 
ies raises questions about the 
comparability of standards 
across the country, he believes. 

However, the boards are 
deeply unhappy about the 
proq>ect of reform. 

De nnis Hatfiel d, chairman a f 

the Joint GCSE, an umbrella 
body for the boards, said that 
their numbers had a lread y been 
reduced when the GCSE was in- 
troduced in 1988. 

The boards were indepen- 
dent businesses and it was not 
dear whether Mrs Shephard 
had the legal powers to close or 
merge them. The issue might 
even have to be tested in the 
courts, Mr Hatfield said. 

/ 


“It would depend entirely on 
what she actually proposed, 
but I don't think they . would be 

happy, if a bjg board was being 
shut out of existence it might 
consider it necessary to fight” 
he said. 

Kathleen Tattersall, chief ex- 
ecutive of the Northern Exam- 


said the more would do noth- 
ing to guarantee standards. 

“It is not the case that wam 
boards trade and compete on 
standards. Ws grade on what 

canifidates actually do in exams. 

This is not a standar ds issue,’’ 
she said. 

Several of the GCSE and A- 
level boards have already held 
talks with the bodies that con- 
trol vocational courses with a 
view to building closer links. 
One, tiie University of London 
Exa minati ons and Assmegn^^ nt 
Council, has already merged 
with the Business and Tfcch- 
nology Education CountiL 


However, there is even deep- 
er concern about standards in 
some of the Government's new -- 

vocational qualffications than in 
GCSE and A-IeveL Figures 
published yesterday showed 
that only four out erf ten stu- 
dents takiag “applied A-Ievels* 
or GNVQs had completed their 
courses within two years. 

Officials at the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment argued that not aB stu- 
dents intended to complete the ‘ 
courses they started, and that 
somedroppedoutfor“positive"- 
reasons because they had found 
jobs. 

• But Alan Smitheis, professor . 
of public policy ar Brunei Um- . . 
versty, said tW .more inf or- ; 


exams properly. • 

“It is very important to de- 
velop applied education, butit 
L?? any success with ’. .' 
GNVQ es very patchy indeed,” r 

he said. 
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BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

The Korean car company 
Daewoo is following in the con- 
troversial footsteps of Burger 
King and employing people on 
“zero-hours” contracts. 

The group is setting the new 
terms, which do not guarantee 
work or pay, under arrange- 
ments to meet its commitment 
to service its vehicles free for 
three years. 

The Labour Party has indi- 
cated that it may outlaw zero- 
hours contracts after 
accusations that Burger King 
was exploiting some young stall 
by making them stand around 
unpaid until customers came 
into restaurants. 

Daewoo, which began to sell 
its vehicles in Britain only two 
years ago, wants staff on such 



contracts to collect cars from 
customers and deliver them. 

The company intends to at- 
tract “mature'’ people who 
have finished full-time em- 
ployment and who are “avail- 
able'’ for work, but who are not 
necessarily anticipating it The 
Daewoo chairman Woo Jung 
Kim has reputedly never tak- 
en a day’s holiday in his life and 
enjoys a reputation for ex- 
pecting his staff to work hard 
as well. 

Ian McCartney, Labour’s - 
emplcymenfSjwkeanan, called 
the arrangement “iniquitous”. 

"The most important asset' 
of any company is the commit- 
ment of employees, especially 
businesses who are emphasising 
customer care. We are con- 
sulting with the social partners 
to see how best people can be 
protected from such contracts," 
he added. 

In an interview with the mag- 


azine Personnel Today, Peter 

Ellis, human resources direaor 
ai Daewoo Cars, said that meet- 
ing the company’s servicing 
obligations required a lot of sup- 
port, “and we do not want peo- 
ple just standing around. We are 

looking at a Jot of zero-hoars 
contracts'’. 

The names of the staff would 
be listed at each dealership 
and they would be contacted 
when neoied. They would be re- 
warded on pro-rata on the same 
basis as other employees but 
would be need to be flexible 
about when they worked. 

The Burger king chain at- 
tracted considerable criticism 
for a similar working arrange- 1 
ment and paid £106,000 in com- i 
pensation to nearly 900 
employees who were asked to 
clock off during slack periods. 
Unions believe zero-hours con- 
tracts are increasingly com- 
mon, especially in the service 
sector, to meet peaks mid 
troughs in business. 

A spokesman for the com- 
pany yesterday conceded the is- 
sue was a “tricky one”, but said 
the group saw the arrangement 
as of benefit to staff. “Because 
of our emphasis on the cus- 
tomer, we find that full-tuners 
are often tied up, so we need 
people to work on an ad hoc 
basis," he said. “I don’t see this 
as exploitative. We see it as a 
benefit A lot of mature peo- 
ple don’t want , to work full- 
time. It oould also be of interest 
to students." 

The spokesman said the 
arrangement was different to 
that at Burger King because staff 
would not be expected to be on 
the premises waiting for work. 

Mr Ellis said yesterday that 
there would be only an “occa- 
sional" requirement for people 
on zero-hours contracts and. 
they would normally be expect- 
ed to work only an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the af- 
ternoon. 

“1 don't understand what 
the fuss is about," he said. 
Only seven people had so far 
been employed in a “mutually 
beneficial arran gement ". There 
was not enough work for full- 
or even part-timers, Mr Ellis 
added. 
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All the beach is a stage: The Kneehigh Theatre company performing its black comedy “Ghost Nets” at Godrevy near Hale, Cornwall, yesterday 


Photograph: Apex 


Labour scorns ‘untrue’ Daily Mail reports 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Senior Labour sources said 
yesterday that the Daily Mail 
newspaper was showing signs of 
“slipping” into a pre-election 
campaign mode on behalf of the 
Tories, with a series of damag- 
ing anti-Labour reports. 

Citing three examples from 
the* last few days, the sources 
said that Nissan “chiefs’ do not 
fear life - under “chameleon 
Blair"; “Big Brother Blair" is 
not using the party's campaign 
computer to log eveiy public 
statement made by Labour 
rebels; and Tony Blair has no 
plans to promote “fat cat” mil- 
lionaire backbencher Geoffrey 
Robinson to his Cabinet 

The sources said all three re- 


ports were untrue, and the par- 
ty later issued an effusive letter 
from lan Gibson, managing di- 
rector and chief executive of 
Nissan (UK), repudiating Mon- 
day’s Daily Mail report that 
1,000 new Nissan jobs were at 
risk following “a secret meeting 
this summer between bosses of 
the Japanese car giant and the 
Labour leader”. ?’ 

The Mail quoted p Nissan 
source as saying: “Tbny Blair 
talked to us about his strategy. 
Bnt he is a chameleon. He 
changes his colours to reflect 
whatever is around him.” 

The report could have been 
taQor-made to fit in with the 
Times’ “New Labour, New Dan- 
ger” campaign. With no sub- 
stantiation, but remarkable 
precision, il said Nissan had cal- j 


dilated that a Labour govern- 
ment would reduce car sales by 
5 per cent, or 100,000 vehicles. 

It also said: “Labour’s support 
for the Social Chapter - which 
would force up costs and make 
British workers less competitive 
than their foreign rivals - is an- 
other factor in their decision.” 

But Mr Gibson said in a let- 
ter to Mr Blair yesterday -copied 
for publication - that no such 
meeting had taken place; Nissan 
was the only car manufacturer in 
the country to belong to Labour’s 
Industry Forum; and the com- 


pany shared Labour’s views on 
the need for extensive employ- 
ee-training, a stable macro-econ- 
omy and low inflation as the 
foundation for growth. 

As for a threat to impending 
investment, Mr Gibson said: 
“There is no decision oa future 
investment or current produc- 
tion at Sunderland that would 
be affected by the composition 
of the next government 

“You have my assurance that 
Nissan has no negative view of 
a potential Labour government 
and that our plans will contin- 


ue to be made as so far - in the 
best interests of our customers 
and employees." 

It is expected that Nissan's 
main European board, meeting 
in Amsterdam today, will en- 
dorse Mr Gibson's repudiation 
of the highly damaging Daily 
Mail story. 

The report on Mr Blair's al- 
leged plan to give Mr Robinson 
a front-line role, with some 
Labour “insiders" predicting 
that he could become President 
of the Board of Trade, was 
even more scornfully dismissed 


by a Labour leadership source 
yesterday. 

Mr Robinson - MP for 
Coventry North-west, former 
chairman of Jaguar, moving 
force behind the international 
engineering company TransTec. 
new owner of the New States- 
man magazine, and owner of the 
Italian holiday villa used In' 
Mr Blair for thus summer's hol- 
iday- could well become a 
middle-rank minister, but a 
Cabinet post would be a re- 
markable leap for a man not 
known for his political touch. 
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Sam’s Just got £40 by opening a Midland 
student account 

(wkicir she’ll definitely spend on a pair of Converse* trainers). 

She’s also got a BT Chargecard with 
£10 worth of free calls 
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OASIS star Liam Gallagher 
ventured out to buy a pint of 
milk yesterday, and took time 
from his brief shopping 
expedition to deny that the 
super group was on the verge of 
splitting up. 

He was still in Britain, he said, 
because he was moving house. 

Gallagher, 23, started 
rumours about the group's 
future when he pulled out of 
Oasis' three-week American 
tour minutes before he was due 
to board a plane to the States. 

The lead singer walked out 
on co-star brother Noel and 
other band members at 
Heathrow, demanding that his 
luggage be unloaded. 

He then caught a taxi to the 
house be shares with fiancee 


Patsy Kensit in St John’s Wood, 
Loudon. And there yesterday he 
began his milk run with 
his traditional two-fingered 
salute to waiting reporters and 
told them: “You know the 
story.. .I’ve got to move house.” 

He had, he added, spoken to 
Noel and he dismissed rumours 
of a split. “There’s no story." 
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Creation, said Gallagher would 
rejoin the band at the end of the 
week. A spokesman said Liam 
had a sore throat and would not 
have been able to sing. 

Meanwhile, Creation said. 
Nod was proring such a success 
as lead singer that the band had 
decided to continue with the 
tour despile Liam’s illness. 
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Airships’ comeback is more than hot air 


New generation 
of Zeppelins are 
not just pie in 
the sky, insist 
their champions 

CHRISTIAN WOUHAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The airship is making one of its 
regular comebacks but this 
time, supporters say, it is here 
(o stay. The Zeppelin company, 
based in Friedericbshafen, in 
Germany, is making a prototype 
of a new generation of airships 
which it hopes to have in full 
production by the end of 1998. 

The new craft, the size of a 
Boeing 747. will be able to 
travel at I40kph and stay in the 
air for up to three and a half 
days. It will be used for tourist 
trips and possibly for surveil- 
lance operations, where its abil- 
ity to stay in die air for long 
periods is unparalleled. 

The Zeppelin Luftschifftech- 
nik company, a direct descen- 
dant of the original firm that 
made the Zeppelin (which 
played an important role is 
the* Fust World War) and which 
also manufactured the ill-fated 
Hindenbtag, is owned by the lo- 
cal council and has 35 people 
working on the project 

Mathcas MandeC the devel- 
opment manage r, said that the 
new airship would be a com- 
pletely new design concept: “It 
could be used fora variety of sci- 
entific purposes, as well as 
tourist flights. Because it can fly 
for long periods, it can be the 
platform for many experiments.*' 
The Zeppelin managers are 
optimistic and say that they ex- 
pect to sign “six provisional 
agreements world-wide within 
the next eight months”. 

They hope that the airships 
will become popular as a form 
of air travel which is much 
more environmentally friendly 
than aircraft. 

However, it has no firm or- 
ders and although Condor, a 
subsidiary of Lufthansa, has its 
logo on mock-ups of the pro- 
totype, the company says it has 
no plans to buy any of the air- 
ships. which wul only be able to 
seat a dozen people audwin cost 
about £5m. 

Despite the company’s 
hopes, there remain doubts 
about whether airships have a 
future. Conventional wisdom 
has it that the Hindenbwg dis- 
aster. in May 1937 in New Jer- 
sey, in which at least 33 people 
were killed, was the reason why 
airships have never since been 
developed commercially. 

There have been a number of 
attempts since the Second 
World War to revive the con- 
cept, including Airship Indus- 
tries, with an airship at RAF 
Cardington. in Bedfordshire, 
but all have foundered because 
of the high development costs 
and the lack of a market. 

Westinghouse, which took 
over the company, built a half- 
scale model of a big airship, but 



Chequered history: The Goodyear 

Eumpa (top left), a modem blimp used for advertising, 
little more than a balloon with an engine Photograph: Aviation Picture Library 
The Hindenburg exploding (right) as it came in to dock in New Jersey in May 1937, killing at least 33 
people and dealing what many considered an almost fatal blow to airship development, although the introduction 
of large four-engine planes was also a factor Photograph: Hutton Getty 

The Holland Millennium Navigator (above), possibly the way ahead for airships Photograph: Rigid Airship Designs 


it was destroyed last year in a 
fire and the remnants of the 
company have been taken over 
by a British team based in Bed- 
ford and which hopes to devel- 
op a series of new airships. 

Airship experts suggest it 
was not the Hindenburg which 
caused the demise of the airship 
but the impracticality of the 


craft and the development of 
large four-engined aircraft dur- 
ing the Second World Vkr. 
The only airships in use now are 
blimps, which, »mltlc*» original 
airships, do not have a rigid 
structure but are effectively a 
balloon with an engine. As 
Robin Mackay, who runs the 
Fairoaks airport, in Surrey, 


, seen over 
Wimbledon and Wembley dur- 
ing sporting occasions, is often 
docked overnight, said: “It gives 
you a wonderful view and is 
great for tourists who want to 
go up in the air for an hour or 
for use as a TV platform but 
what else can they do?" 

Blimps are fairly primitive, 


with only basic lavatory facili- 
ties, for example. They are dif- 
ficult to moor, as they need a 
mast and a rope has to be 
caught by men on the ground 
and attached to the mast 
When the Fuji blimp comes 
over from its base in Germany, 
a lorry with 20 men and a 
portable mast has to follow it 


through the countryside in case 
it should get into difficulties. 

The Hindenburg required 
more than 200 men to tie it 
down but the Zeppelin com- 
pany claims that onfy three will 
be needed with the new craft 

Mike Rented, secretary of the 
Airship Association, reckons 
there is a strong nidie market 


for airships; “There tends to be 
a revival In interest in airships 
when there is a rise in the 
economy,” he said optimisti- 
cally- But he is realistic about 
their potential: “They will not 
replace conventional aircraft, 
but they have a number of 
unique attributes which make 
them very useful." He said that 




a Dutch company bad launched 
a project called the Holland Mil- 
lennium Navigator at the Uni- 
versity of Delft which plans to 
build a rigid airship 540 feet tong 
by 1999 at a cost of £25 m. 
“What would be a better way of 
celebrating the millgnnhiTn than 
a ride over the Pyramids in 
that?" Mr Ren tell said. 
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♦ Weight 2I0g 


FREE CD PLAYER 
WORTH £149.99 irrp} 



LIMITED OFFER 


4 


INC. VAT 



The ultimate communications 
and entertainment package from 
Cellphones Direct! Older the out- 
standing Philips Fin digital mobile 
phone today, and once you've bad ft 
connected, we'll send you this 
superb Casio Compact Disc player 
worth £149.99 offiPl entirely free of 
chaise*. 

Simply caR us with your credit 
card details to receive your phone 
within 4 working days. 
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GUARANTEED PEACE OF MIND 

Yeur phono Is covered toy our 14 days 
no QtA&Ue money Me* premise 




LIFETIME 

PRODUCT 

WARRANTY 
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ORDER NOW WITH YOUR CREDIT CARD DETAILS FOR FREE DELIVERY IN 4 WORKING DAYS 


FREEPHONE 0500 00( 
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National emergency beds pledge 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

A national emergency bed sys- 
tem to help doctors find inten- 
sive-care vacancies anywhere in 
England will be folly in place by 
1 December, the Health min- 
ister Gerald Malone announced 
yesterday. 

The sjstem will create “a one- 
stop shop” to allow doctors 
through one phone call to find 
the nearest intensive-care bed 
when their own hospital is frill 
or their unit does not provide 
the appropriate care. 

The service wffl extend na- 
tionally a bed register covering 
100 units in the South-east which 
was set up in 1995 after Malcolm 
Murray. 45. tfied of serious head 
injuries he received in a road ac- 
cident in Orpington, south Lon- 


don. The junior doctor on duty 
at Queen Mary Hospital Sidcup, 
where Mr Murraywas taken, was 
unable to find an intensive-care 
bed anywhere in the London 
area, despite many phone calls, 
and the patient eventually died 
after being flown 200 miles i 
air-rescue helicopter to 
General Infirmary. 

“Clinicians will no longer 
have to waste valuable time in 
telephoning other units to find 
a suitable bed,” Mr Malone said 
yesterday. Now they will be 
able to go to a central database 
which ml] keep track of vacant 
by phoning the 234 hospitals 
which have them three times a 
day for an update on availabil- 
ity. The system will cover all 
2,600 adult and children’s in- 
tensive-care beds in England - 
although Scotland and Wales 


have yet to decide whether to 
join in. - - 

Where the nearest bed may 
be over a national border - in 
the case of Bristol and Cardiff, 
for example, or Carlisle and the 

Scottish hospitals, good local 
links already existed, Mr Mal- 
one argued. The Scots and 
Welsh were free to join the sys- 
tem later, he said. 

The move follows a series of 
scandals, of which Mr Murray’s 
case was merely the most ex- 
treme, where doctors have 
faced serious difficulties in lo- 
cating vacant beds. “This will 
save tone, prevent needless de- 
lay, help doctors make the best 
derisions for patients, and im- 
prove care,” Mr Malone said. 

“It is sometimes essential to 
move patients, bat these trans- 
fers need to be kept to a mini- 


mum- They must be swift, safe 
and sensitive.” 

With each intensive-care bed 
costing £750,000 a year to run, 
they were an expensive re- 
source which would always be 
limited, he said. “We must 
make sure we make the very 
best use of them.” The system 
would be fully up and running 
before the winter mouths, when 
demand on beds and intensive 
care facilities usually peaks. 

The move was welcomed by 
tiie Royal College of Physi- 
cians which said that as well as 
saving “precious time” it would 
also provide a dear picture of 
the demand for intensive care, 
“something we have called for 
in the past*. 

Mr Malone said that he was 
always reluctant to say there 
were no problems in the Na- 


tional Health Service, but since 
the system in the South-east had 
been introduced, providing ser- 
vices from general intensive 
care to neurosciences and pae- 
diatric cover, there had been no 
recurrence of the problem Mr 
Murray's case revealed 
The system w3Hink the Lon- 
don-based service with a regis- 
ter already running in the 
North-west while bringing in the 
rest of the country at total set- 
up cost of £200,000 and an an- 
nual running cost of £100,000 a 
year - a sum described as “ex- 
cel! eat value” by Mr Malone, 
given the cost of each bed. The 
NHS Executive will fund it for 
the first 18 mouths after which 
health authorities, which will be 
required to take part in the new 
system, will have to meet the 
running costs. 
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Exchequer tap runs dry 
for the pro-Europeans 


ANTHONY BEVINS 
Political Editor 

Tory Euro-sceptics have been 
assured by Ministers that there 
will be no further Government 
cash for the pro-EU European 
Movement, the all -party cam- 
paign for closer European 
integration. 

Foreign Office Minister 
Jeremy Hanley has written to 
Nei! Hamilton, the strongly 
Thatcherire former Minister, to 
say. “There are no plans to 
oner financial assistance in 
future years." 

Richard Shepherd, a Con- 
servative MP who bad the 
party whip withdrawn following 
a 1994 Commons revolt on 
Europe, told the Independent 
yesterday “That must be 


There has to be 
j between the two 
s; for and against.” 
stween 1969 and 1975, 
Government gave the move- 
ment annual grants of around 
£ 20 , 000 . 

That was stopped by Labour 
in 1975, but the payments 
resumed under Margaret 
Thatcher in 1981 — to the 
tune of £30,000 a year. 

It was then decided in 1985 
that the annual funding should 
be phased out, although a 
“one-off” grant of £30,000 was 
paid to the movement in 1992, 
“to fund a series of regional 
conferences on the Maastricht 
treaty”. 

A furtheCouc-ofF’ grant of 
£10,000 was made in January, 
1994 — “to help attract 


corporate sponsorship". How- 
ever, it is unlikely that the 
European Movement will be 
embarrassed by the Foreign 
office decision to turn off the 
Exchequer tap. 

A spokesman said yesterday 
that it had an annual income of 
about £400,000, mainly from 
private business and individual 
sponsors including David Salis- 
bury, of Sainsbury store fame. 

This contrasts with the more 
cash-strapped campaign of the 
“anti”European Foundation, 
which was severely embarrassed 
in June by the disclosure that it 
was receiving financial assis- 
tance from Sir James Gold- 
smith, the founder of the 
Referendum Party, and which 
has a budget in the order of only 
£120,00 a year. 
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PREMIUM BOND 
CHECKLINE 

There is £12 million worth of 
Premium Bond prize money 
waiting to be claimed, hundreds 
of thousands of unpaid 
numbers exist. Do you hold a 
winning bond? Dig out your old 
bonds and find out by calling: 

0891 111 924 
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Rlt Radar unearths princely trove of buried gold 


DAVID KEYS 

Archaeology Correspondent 

Unprecedented quantities of 
ancient South American gold 
and other treasures are ex- 
pected to be discovered under 
a deserted pre-Inca city in 
northern Peru. 

In a major archaeological 
investigation involving acade- 
mics in Britain, the United 
States and Peru, two tombs - 
one of which is the largest ex- 
cavated in the Americas - have 
been unearthed, and the posi- 
tions of a further 12 have been 
found with the use of ultra 
ground-penetrating radar. 

Archaeo-metaEurgists at the 
Institute of Archaeology in Lon- 
don have been analysing the gold 
alloy objects found to establish 
then ritual and other uses. 

The Peruvian site -known to 
archaeologists as Sican - wO] al- 
most certainly yield hdhdrevft of 
skeletons and thousands of gold 
and other artefacts. The larger 
of the two 1,000-year-old tombs 


w 


‘This is an 
unpa railed 
opportunity to 
study a pre-Inca 
social elite’ 



excavated consists of a 5Qft-deep 
shaft and contained the re- 
mains of 24 people, including 
one very high status male -per- 
haps a high priest or a prince - 
aged 25-30, flanked by two 
women of 20-25, who appear to 
have been defiberatdy sacrificed 
to accompany him on his jour- 
ney to the spirit world. 

The other 21 skeletons - all 
of females aged 20-25, possibly 
also sacrifiria] victims - were 
buried in a dozen shallow graves 
on a ledge immediately above 
the main chamber. 

In the chamber archaeolo- 
gists led by a leading pre- 
Columbiamst, the Japanese 
scholar Professor Izumi Shi- 
|tynada of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity in the US, discovered a 
beautiful gold and copper 
crown, a gold alloy mask with 
amber eyes; a pair of gold alloy 
gloves and a multi-layer neck- . 
lace made of blue sodahte, 
turquoise, amber and shell. 

'Die tomb has also yielded the 
extraordinary remains of:-80. ;i 
square feet of beautifully dec- 
orated gilded cotton cloth, per- 
haps used as a room partition. 


The smaller of the two tombs 
excavated has yielded five skele- 
tons (one man, two women 
and two children) and several 
kilos of gold and gold aDoy. 

The male skeleton was still 
“wearing" a spectacular golden 
death-mask with eyes m a dc of 
emeralds and the remains of a 
four-layer beadwork cloak of 
turquoise, crystal, sodahte and 
sea shells. He was also covered 
with a layer of red pigment pos- 
sibly regarded as a magical po- 
tion to ensure that he continued 
to live in the spirit world. 

About SOCStg of scrap gold and 
gold alloy were also in the tomb 
-suggesting that the man buried 
there was involved in Sican *s gold 
industry in contrast to the larg- 
er tomb's occupant who it ts 
thought was connected to the 
textile industry. 

The whole burial complex of 
a pyramid, a fang p la tform and 
14 tombs form put of a much 
larger city winch covered almost 
a square mile and consisted of 
dozens of public buildings in- 
cluding 10 more pyramids. This 
was foe capital of a pre-Inca Pe- 
ruvian state which in the 9th and 
10th centuries AD controlled 
some 35 jOOO square miles of ter- 
ritory between Colombia and 
northern Chile. 

The current excavations are 
changing the way scholars view 
treasures found earlier. Often 
unearthed by looters and trea- 
sure-hunters in the 18th, 19th 
and early 20th centuries, many 
museum pieces were unprove- 
nanced and have traditionally 
been seen as Inca in origin. Now 
many are being re-categorised 
as Sican and re-dated as bring 
almost twice as old. 

“The intensive scientific in- 
ion into the Sican ma- 
being carried out here in 
Britain k nf vi tal im pur tanm hft- 

cause the Sican tombs are the 
first of their type ever to have 
been scientifically excavated by 
archaeologists," Dr John 
Merkel, head of the London In- 
stitute of Archaeology metal- 
lurgical team analysing the 
Sican gold, said. 

Professor Shimarfa described 
the dig as “an unparalleled op- 
portunity to study the wealth 
and social Slite of a pre-Inca so- 
ciety". “The Sican discoveries 
clearly show the importance of 
excavating these so-called trea- 
sures in an archaeological con- 
texts©^ can better understand 
their cultural significance,” he 
said. 7 - ■ r- ■ v," 
v The professor said that the. 
archaeologists hoped to cohr-; 
timie excavating the site for sev- 
eral more years. - 



Tomb treasure: A gold alloy mask (main picture) with emerald and tree-resin eyes and a lOin- high gold ornament from a crown 


Photographs: Sican Archaeological Project 
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Sheep’s Clothing 

By Tobias Hill 

Don 7 get me m rong. Your face is smooth 
as clingfilm. But. my love, your voice has claws 

and though (quite naturally) Pm pleased to say 
that your fine hands do not resemble paws 

there is a sweet, dark perfume on your breath 
and I find I believe that it has teeth 

- In many ways you look like death 
wanned up. What is it that you keep 

wound up, behind the made-depth 
of eyes that are so smiling bright? 

I think there's a wolf m your sheep’s clothing, 
but you wear the clothing weU. 

Come out with me. The city smells 
of terrace cakes in terrace houses, 
rented rooms and private halls. 

the mathematics of small lives, ; a point 
is that which can 1 be split, 
a lifeline is length without breadth - 

H 7 // YOU come out with me? 2 bright 
rhe Underground shakes the pavement 
and the moon is a heart's-widtk. 

Tobias Hill's first full collection Midnight in the City of Clocks 
is published by OUP in September. At 26, Hill has won a po- 
etry prize on average every fortnight over tbe last two years, 
74 of them British. A collection of short stories is published 
bv ftiber in 1997. His prolificacy alone makes him something 
of a phenomenon, but there is substance as well and a Fontaine- 
ian knack of storytelling to beguile. 
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THis Saturday The Independent Magazine 
publishes a 16 page Essential Guide to 
American Football in association with the NFL 


THE NFL STARTS SEPTEMEER 1ST 

WILL YOU BE FOLLOWING IAmTI 

THE OAKLAND RAIDERS? 


PLANNED NATIONAL STRIKES BY COMMUNICATION 

WORKERS UNION 

Royal Mail regrets to inform you that the CWU is planning to continue strike action. 

The union has called for strikes on Friday August 30th and Monday September 
2nd - each for 24 hours. 

• Delivery and collection of letters will vary depending on local circumstances. 

• Business customers should ring their normal Royal Mail contact for details. 

• Following the strikes, deliveries and collections will resume on Saturday 
August 31st and on Tuesday September 3rd. 


Post Offices will remain open as normal. 


For up to date information, please call us on the following Customer Information Line: 

0345 740 740 

We will be doing all we can to keep disruption to a minimum, using available 
resources for both collections from business customers and to ensure pillar boxes are 
emptied. We apologise for the inconvenience these strikes will cause and will ensure your 
services return to normal as soon as possible. 
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Gore stakes claim for next time around 


W 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Chicago 

Hardly had A1 Gore entered (be 
Democratic Convention on 
Monday nigh! than the chants 
began; “Gore in Four, Gore in 
Four." Whether the summons 
was spontaneous, or pre- 
planned like most proceedings 
in the hah, is irrelevant. As with 
every convention featuring an 
incumbent president, Chicago 
*96 has a subtle subplot - the 
jockeying among potential par- 
ty standard-bearers the next 
time around, in four years. 


THE US 

tansnsMi 

ELECTIONS x 96 , 


Almost from the day Bill 
Clinton took office, the least 
well-kept secret in Washington 
has been that Mr Gore wants to 
succeed where he failed in 
196S, and win the top job for 
himself. And the dearest point- 
ers to his ambitions have come 
— not from inside the United 
Center where he delivers his 


Clinton’s 
caboose 
campaign 
trails on 


DAVID USBORNE 

Toledo 

They called it The 21st Cen- 
tury Express" but the “Hello 
There Slow Coach" would be 
more appropriate. The train 
bearing Bill Clinton to the De- 
mocratic Convention in Chica- 
go mostly creeps along and, for 
a good part of the time, the 
President likes to stand on the 
rear platform greeting anyone 
along the route. 

And people there are. These 
are not the open fields of Wis- 
cotsm where, as one veteran re- 
porter recollects, in 1976 the 
then President Gerry Ford, af- 
ter a martini or two in his car- 
riage on a whistle-stop tour of 
his own, started to regale the 
cows -for cows and fields were 
all that oould be seen. 

For residents along this one- 
track rail corridor through 
north-western Ohio it is as if a 
national holiday has beea de- 
clared. Every Level crossing, 
every back garden, every small- 
town junction is transformed 
into a Norman Rockwell 
tableau. Whole families, with 
their, deck-chairs, picnic blan- 
kets and their children's tittle 
red wagons, have waited for oor 
train to roll by. While local sher- 
iff stand to attention with their 
left hands raised in salute, the 
crowds wave their banners and 
press their video-recorder but- 
tons, all against a heartland 
backdrop of com fields and 
grain elevators. 

Gilded by the sun of a per- 
fect summer’s day, these are 
moving scenes - even for the 
most cynical heart. And when 
the train halts and we disembark 
for one more train-ode rally, the 
President gives Che impression 
at least, of being stirred himselL 
His gives his speech - tedious 
to those of us who have heard 
it so many times before in the 
day - and then descends into the 
crowds, to practise again the art 
he has mastered so brilliantly of 
miring with the sea of out- 
stretched hands, offering a word 
to each person he meets. 

While many of us remember 
the bus trips the then candidate 
Clinton took with A1 Gore 
through this same territory four 
years ago. this is an altogether 
more sophisticated operation. 
Like the old circus trains, what 
we arc riding on here is. to be 
sure, the greatest campaign 


Sarah Maitland 
speaks up for 
the First Lady 

Page 13 




Remember the Past 
Learn from the Present 
Look to the future 

Martm Bell OBE is one of the most 
respected names in British broadcasting. 
Yon are invited to come and hear Martin 
talk about his experiences in Bosnia. 

on Sunday 1st September 1996 
7.30pm at a NW London Venue 

Martin Bell will al so be signing copies of 
h» book ‘In Harm’s War’ to be published in 
Penguin paperback on 3th ScpL 

TO RESERVE SEATS PLEASE CALL 0181 458 3282 
EXT 359 (BAM-6PM WEEKMTSJ. 

Free adntuston. Seals are limited and will be 
allocated on a first come first served bam. 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


JEWISH % 

CARE THE ENT3£PE*DENT 
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vice-presidential acceptance 
speech tonight - but among the 
fringe events around town. 

By the time the convention 
ends tomorrow, he will have 
spoken at 17 of them: at fund- 
raisers, and to audiences of 
labour activists, women and 
other key party constituencies. 

He win have made speeches not 

just to delegations from the gi- 
ant states of California and 
New York, but to a couple of 
tiny ones - Iowa and New 
Hampshire, where the crucial 
first tests of the 2000 primary 


>v« 4 m ka cwk aJuIa. 


But conventions are show- 
cases, and Mr Gore is. not the 
only pretender on view in 
Chicago. His most obvious ri- 
val is the House Minority leader 
Richard Gephardt, who would 
become Speaker if the Dem- 
ocrats recapture Congress this 
autumn. Like Mr Gore, Mr 
Gephardt ran unsuccessfully 
eight years ago; and, like the 
Vice-President, he is every- 
where to be seen tins week. 

. Noless menacing a potential 
rival is Christopher Dodd, the 
combative Connecticut Senator 
whose two years as Democrat 


ic National Committee chair- 
man have seen him play a ma- 
jor role in recharging party 
morale after its 1994 pud-term 
disaster, and made him a fam- 
diarfigure TO grassroots activists 
across the country. 

Queried about his plans for 
2000. Mr Dodd trots out the 
standard answer “I've never 
thought about it, the only thing 
that matters is November 5, and 
re-electing President Clinton.” 

But party leaders in the 
42 states Mr Dodd has visited 
since 1994- might guess other- 


Inevitabty, South Dakota's 
Tbm Daschle, the Senate Min- 
ority leader, is mentioned too 
—though his disclaimers sound 
more convincing ■ than -Mr 
Dodd's. Another lurking figure 
is retiring Senator Bill Bradley 
of New Jersey, who toyed with 
making a primary challenge to 
Mr Canton earner tins year. 
But events here conficm that the 
moderate Mr Bradley -is 
admired - but tittle-loved. . - 
The most intriguing , nariie, 
however, is Evan Bayh of . Indi- 
an a, popular Democratic Gov- 
ernor of a state which invariably 


votes Republican in presttien- 
dal elections, and assigned the 
distinction of anting last mght 5 
keynote speech. Another mod- 
erate, Mr Bayh is only 40, and 
already identified as the “next 
dinton". He too, some feeL 

might take his chances m 200U. 

. gut at this stage the odds 
overwhelmingly favour Mr 

Gore. Of the last eight vice-pres- 
idents,, five later became their 
party's nominee and three went 
on to be president. A sitting 
. vice-president can draw on the 
massive organisational and 
patronage clout of his boss. 


Mr Gore has Ulfle ! of the 
-peaking charisma of Mr Uin- 

appeals to toth wing 

SScayof social andenvnon- 

issues. But by Demoorat 

standards he is hawkish on de- 
Se, an economic centrist, 
and. like Mr Clinton, a former 
stalwart of the moderate Dem- 
ocratic Leadership OWjJ* 
Above alL he has pulled off the 
feat of being scropulouslylqy- 

al and subordinate to the res- 
ident. while remaining veiy 
much his own man- a# 

Le ading article, page U W 
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show on earth. But Mr Clinton 
is the President and these car- 
riages are doubling as a rolling 
White House, complete with 
Oval Office, offices for the 
staff, press room and, most 
critically, all the national secu- 
rity paraphernalia that must 
accompany the President 

What, for example, I ask one 
dose aide to Mr Clinton, is that 
other train doing following half- 
a-mile behind us? Hadn't all 
normal traffic on this route been 
suspended for the day? “Oh, 
that train back there,” he begins 
cautiously. “The secret service 
has asked us not to talk about 
that stuff! But I understand 
there is enough [weaponry] on 
that train to start a small war”. 

The next car is what the staff 
have christened “tedmerworid”. 
Jammed into every available 
space in a converted panorama 
car there are phone banks, 
computers and the hardware to 
maintain a satellite up-link to 
the world outside. Speech-writ- 
ers toil over word processors, afl, 
presumably, refining para- 
graphs of what will be the Pres- 
ident’s speech to the convention 
tomorrow evening. 

Move further forward and 
you reach the briefing room and - 
events car. “An excellent loca- 
tion for a briefing by the press 
secretary, don’t you think?” 
says Mike McCuny, the White 
House spokesman, as we rum- 
ble past one more beanfield. 
“Yup", one reporter replies, 
“this briefing is really moving 
along”. The journalists - all 150 
of us - then occupy the front 
four double-decker coaches. 

In Arlington, Bowling Green, 
and at our other stops along our 
Ohio route, the crowds are 
aware of none of (his. They did 
□ot notice even that in speech- 
es delivered at noon and at 
three in the afternoon the Pres- 
ident, aware that his words 
were being recorded for re- 
transmission at the Chicago 
convention hall later in the 
evening, referred repeatedly to 
“tonight” as if it were the moon, 
not the sun, lhar was beating on 
our heads. (And some say he is 
a fraud.) They only see what 
they were meant to see: a cam- 
paign spectacular of promises 
and bunting-clad patriotism. 

“1 shook his hand twice," 
said one thrilled grandmother. 
“I swear I’m not going to wash 
rav hands for six months”. 
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Pained plea: Christopher Reeve, the Superman actor paralysed in a riding accident, about to address the convention on the subject of caring 

Syncopated schmaltz seeking an at 

T he Democrats served up Phiz-nsm TVirt'mi aires - The Democratic dele- convention’s coolest party^. said Labour appeals to all peo 
lightly flavoured, low-calo- \*ibOL>lbyu uoUif y gates offered a more represen- The setting was a disco in pie, “irrespective of race, gen 


Photograph: AP 


X lightly flavoured, low-calo- 
rie fare on the opening day of 
the party’s 42nd national con- 
vention. 1b the bland strains of 
Kenny G's saxophone - “ele- 
vator music”, one wag called it 
- there was a movingly re- 
strained video tribute to the late 
commerce secretary. Ron 
Brown; Edward Olmos Jr, the 
Hispanic Hollywood actor, de- 
livered a plea for “love and com- 
passion in the 21st century”: and 
Christopher Reeve, the Super- 
man star paralysed after a horse 
accident last year, stated from 
his wheelchair that “America is 
stronger when all of us take care 
of all of us”. Showbiz schmaltz 
took precedence over partisan 
rhetoric, the idea being to at- 
tract a bigger prime-time tele- 
vision audience than the 
Republicans did at their con- 


C hicago Diary 

vention in San Diego ago two 

weeks ago and to fix in the pub- 
lic mind an image of the De- 
mocrats as the party, in 
President Bill Clinton's phrase, 
that feels America’s pain. 

W hile most Americans se- 
riously doubt whether it 
wOl make an iota of difference 
to their lives whether Mr Clin- 
ton or Bob Dole is in the White 
House next year, the mood 
music at the two conventions 
has served as a reminder that 
Republicans and Democrats 
are indeed two species of ani- 
mal. The delegates at the Re- 
publican do were 
overwhelmingly red-meat, con- 
servative white males, a fifth of 
whom happened to be million- 


aires. The Democratic dele- 
gates offered a more represen- 
tative cross-section of America 
and the blacks and Hispanics 
present blended into the spirit 
of the event When the official 
start of the Chicago convention 
was delayed by a few minutes, 
the music of “la Macarena” the 
dance craze from Spain which 
has set America alight in recent 
weeks, filled the amphitheatre 
of the United Centre, the bas- 
ketball stadium of the Michael 
Jordan’s Chicago Bulls. Dele- 
gates of all shades from Ari- 
zona, Florida and Nebraska 
leapt to their feet, wiggled then- 
hips. clapped their hands and 
clutched their buttocks with 
unchoreographed gusto. 

TTamily values be damned 
Jl was the mood on Sunday 
night at what was billed as “the 


convention’s coolest party”. 
The setting was a disco in 
Chicago's North Side called 
the Park West Pointer Sister 
look-alikes exhorted the rev- 
ellers to “do it one more time", 
an instruction a number of De- 
mocratic couples stopped just 
short of taking literally. One 
guest, wearing stilettos and a 
daring party dress, was taken 
away in a police van, apparently 
for stretching the bounds of 
drunken indecency. 

A nother study in contrasts 
has been provided by John 
Prescott, deputy leader of the 
Labour Party, who made three 
utterances which would never 
pass the lips of any serious 
contender for US political of- 
fice. Once, at least, he stood on 
a public platfonn and used the 
word “comrades”. He has also 


said Labour appeals to all peo- 
ple, “irrespective of race, gen- 
der or sexual orientation”. And 
he has owned that Britain can 
learn lessons from other coun- 
tries. Were, say, Vice-President 
Al Gore to venture such 
thoughts out aloud, the No- 
vember ejection would be all but 
losL The Republican spin-doc- 
tors woukl make hay, seizing the 
conservative centre ground of 
US politics by portraying the 
Democrats as Cbihzmmist, anti- . 
American perverts. Republi- 
cans and Democrats might 
belong to different species but, 
as these political conventions 
have a habit of reminding one, 
Americans and Europeans in- 
habit different planets. 

O ne American who appears 
to be drifting farther and 
farther into outer space is Louis 


Farrakhan, a Chicago resident 
who told his audience at a con- 
vention of black journalists last 
week that they were a disgrace 
to their race, slaves of the white . 
bosses ' who controlled the it 
American media. This week it 
has emerged that the former 
nightclub singer- xnown as Ca- 
lypso Gene before he discov- 
ered Islam - has gone on his 
knees before the US Treasury 
Department, begging to be al- 
lowed to packet Slbn (£660m) 
he says Mii amm ar Gaddafi 
promised him on a “Friendship 
Tour” to Libya earlier this year. 
He needs the money in part be- 
cause be wants to hold a polit- 
ical convention of his own. 
Lefs hope he gets iL American 
politics could do with a bit of 
Kenny-G-free dissension ypd 
rage. 

John-Caiiin 


Cuba jails US 
fugitive over 
‘miracle drug’ 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 

Robert Vesco, the onetime 
financier who fled United States 
justice for almost a quarter of 
century, has been jailed for 13 
years in Cuba for fraud and 
illegal economic activity. 

Vesco. 60. wanted in the US 
for allegedly running off with 
S224m (£14Sm) of investor* 
money from the Geneva-based 
Investors Overseas Services 
(IOS) in the 1970s, had lived in 
Cuba since 1982. 

The Cuban woman he mar- 
ried in custody earlier this year, 
Lidia Alfonso, was jailed for 
nine years for helping him pro- 
cure 'foreign investment in a 
“miracle drug” against Aids 
and cancer, allegedly behind the 
back of the Cuban authorities. 

Those are the facts of the 
court case, winch Vesco has 10 
days to appeal to Cuba's 
Supreme Court. But many 
Cubans believe there is for more 
to the siory than meets the eye. 

For one thing, when Vesco 
was first detained in Havana on 


31 May last year, Cuba ac- 
cused him of being a “provo- 
cateur and foreign agent”. That 
charge was mysteriously 
dropped shortly before this 
month’s trial, in which he was 
accused only of economic 
crimes against the state. 

Secondly, \fesco told the court 
he had never met Cuban Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro. But he had 
said in the past that he had and 
they were widely rumoured to be 
good friends. Vesco used to 
move around Havana with a two- 
car bodyguard second in size only 
to that of Castro himself. 

Thirdly, the key to the court 
case was that Vfesco was trying to 
sell the drug behind Cuba's back. 
But Vesco denied this and point- 
ed out that he had been devel- 
oping the diugTX, orTHoxidal, 
in the Havana laboratories of the 
state-owned Labiofam pharma- 
ceutical company. 

And that brings us to the tale 
of the two presidents' nephews. 
Labiofam is run by the Cuban 
leader’s nephew, Fragga Castro. 
Donald Nrxon Jnr, nephew of 
the former US president, was 



Spain to replace 
envoy in Havana 



s*,i 1,1,1 a- 


Vesco arriving at a Havana court earlier this month 


working on the drug in Havana 
with Vhsco and was detained in 
Vesco’s home on the same day, 
31 May last year. Mr Nixon was 
freed after several weeks of su- 
pervision in a Havana hotel. 

The rumour spreading 
through Havana is chat the 
“miracle drug” was showing 
signs of success, heralding a bat- 
tle between Cuba on the one 
side, and Vesco, Mr Nixon and 
its US inventor on the other, 
over potential billion-doliar 
profits. Mr Nixon said be 
brought the drug, invented by a 
doctor friend, to Vfesco in Ha- 
vana four years ago for testing 
and development after it cured 
his wife of cancer. Die inventor 
wanted to bypass the 10-12 year 
delav for approval in the US. 

“I’m si tting oxt top of the 
biggest breakthrough in the his- 


tory of man,” Mr Nixon told Vie 
Independent. “I believe it would 
stop ewiy disease including Aids. 
If jou have herpes on your lip and 
you put h on immediately, it's 
gone. If you put it on a burn, it's 
gone within a minute ” 

Mr Nixon said the drug, ex- 
tracted from the citronella 
plant, had been tested on 
Cubans aged from five to SO 
with “rave results” and that the 
Cuban government had si gned 
a development and production 
deal with the unnamed US in- 
ventor. “Our deal was that for 
every two doses, one would be 
sold abroad, one would be for 
free use by Cubans under the 
health service. 

“This could be worth one bil- 
lion doDaa amonth. And the in- 
ventor will eventually receive the 

Nobel prize,” Mr Nixon said. 


ELIZABETH NASH 
Madrid 

Spain is expected to send a new 
ambassador to Cuba after just 15 
months, reinforcing the tougher 
line taken by Jose Maria Aznar’s 
conservative government to- 
wards the regime of Fidel Cas- 
tro. Die imminent nomination, 
reported in yesterday’s El Pais 
newspaper, could open fissures 
in Mr Aznar’s government. 

It is hardly surprising that Mr 
Aznar would feel frostier to- 
wards Mr Castro than did his so- 
cialist predecessor Felipe 
Gonzalez. One of Mr Aznar’s 
first international initiatives, 
taken during a Spanish visit by 
the US Vice-President Al Gore 
in May, was to promise the Unit- 
ed States full co-operation with 
its anti-Cuban measures pro- 
posed in the HeLms-Burton law. 

But the new Prime Minister 
swiftly recanted under a wave 
of protest from Spanish com- 
panies operating in Cuba who 
wield powerful clout in the rul- 
ing Popular Party. Within days 
of Mr Aznar’s meeting with Mr 
Gore, the head of the giant Sol 
Melia hotel chain, ownerof ho- 
tels in both Cuba and the US, 
said that if the HeLms-Burton 
law — that would sancti o n for- 
eign companies operating in 


Cuba - were implemented, be 
would close his US operations 
rather than his Cuhan ones. 


In the months following, 1 


Aznar was whipped into line 
with the rest of the EU when 
Brussels decided to taira action 
against the Helms-Burton law, 
and the Foreign Ministry now 
says it ^rejects [the lawj totaBy” 

Spain has stronger econom- 
ic ties with Cuba than has any 
other European coimby. Span- 
ish tourism and construction 
companies operating in Cuba 
are an important , pressure 
group in Madrid. 

EIPcds reports that the Rmagn 
Minister, Aoei Matutes, told the 
ambassador, Eudaldo Mhapeis, 
two months ago tfacat he wanted 
him to stay, but was overruled by 
the Prime Minister who prefers 
Jose Codercb, a diplomat dose 

fo the former conservative prime 
minister, Adolfo Suarez. 

The step would be a snub to 
Mr Matutes who, despite bis ex- 
perience as a former European 
Commissioner, and his influence 


the business community, , . »• ' 
iskleredto be outsideMrAz- -iv ' 


considered to be outade MrAz- 
naris close aide. As an entre- 
preneur, Mr Matutes es inefiz wd 
to favour business rda tionswth 
Cuba. The moveaBo indfcams 
a victory of ideology over eco- 
nomic pragmatism. ■ 
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Art imitates life as 
Tapie acts a new role 



c- 


The director Claude Le louche (left) on set with Bernard Tapie, the surprise of Lelouche’s latest film in his new matter - acting 



Photograph: 


MART DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

II had to happen aud new it has. 
Bernard Tapie, the disgraced 
politician and crooked football 
manager whose name is a by- 
word in France for the dis- 
credited flamboyance of the 
Eighties, has starred in a film - 
and the awful troth is that he 
does it rather welL 

Establishment knives were 
out for Thpie long before the 
first whispers of his mid-Hfe ca- 
reer change began to circulate 
a year ago: corruption convic- 
tions, failed appeals and bank- 
ruptcy had seen to that. Ibday, 
though, after a premifere last 
night at a Champs-EfysSes cin- 
ema, the film critics will take 
over from the political com- 
mentators and Thpie the actor 
could well become as much of 
a hero as Thpie the politician 
was in his heyday. 

Tb underline the transition, 
he is expected today to resign 
his parliamentary seat in south- 
ern France “to concentrate on 
his new career 1 . In fact, he has 
little choioe: his bankruptcy 
means he is barred from pub- 
lic office. For Tapie, though, if 
one door doses, another tends 

to open. 


In Hommes, femmes, mode 
d’empbi (Men and women: a 
user's manual), be plays Benoit 
Blanc, a successful lawyer with 
a penchant for helicopters, a 
gam bler’s instinct and a messy 
love life. He is the coanteqxHot . 
for Fabio Uni a poor, aspiring 
actor whose pessimism knows 
no bounds. 

They are brought together in 
a hospital waiting-room by a 
similar stomach complaint. The 
.results of their tests are delib- 
erately mixed up by a (woman)- 
doctor who wants revenge on 
Blancfor an earlier indiscretion, 
and their predicament is re- 
solved, in every respect, by a fan- 
tastical trip in his helicopter to 
the shrine of St Bernadette at 
Lourdes. Blanc's catch-phrase. 
“Ifyou expect the worst, you are 
never disappointed”, provides 
a leitmotif. 

The film is hardly the work 
of a novice, nor is it a mere ve- 
hicle for Thpie. It is the latest 
work of Claude Lelouche, 
whose early films included Un 
homme eiime femme. The cast 
aantains some erf the French cin- 
ema's best-known names, in- 
cluding Jean-Pa ul Belmondo 
and Anouk Aimde. Tkpie is al- 
most the only newcomer. 

But you would not know it. 


From his first appearance, he in- 
vites conviction in his new in- 
carnation to an almost eerie 

now just about accepted 
■ that a film actor can become 
president of the United States 
but ft also seems a blustering 
French politician can reverse the 

process and turn actor. 

Cynics say Tkpie was only 
ever an actor and is merely re- 
verting to type. The troth is, 
though, that at a popular level 
he has a considerable knack for 
timing. 

His rapid political rise - to 
government minister - began 
under Francois Mitterrand. His 
edipse paralleled that of the fate 
president and his first day of 
filming coincided with Mitter- 
rand’s death. Despite his court 
convictions, including one for 
fixing a football match, he has 
retained considerable public 
sympathy. 

Now there is a more than a 
risk that his performance on 
screen in a roguish but sympa- 
thetic role not unlike his erst- 
while political image could 
eventually relaunch his career 
in politics. It might even help his 
bank balance: he is said to have 
a 25-per-cent stake in the film's 
profits. 


Bosnia election: Local vote put 
off over registration irregularities 

Cancelled 
poll rouses 
Serbs to 
defiance 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Sarajevo 

The Bosnian local elections, the 
most contentious of those 
scheduled for 14 September, 
have been postponed in a move 
which will have important con- 
sequences for Bosnia and the 
US presidential elections. The 
Bosnian Serbs said they would 
go ahead with their own local 
polls anyway. 

Robert Frowick. the ambas- 
sador of the international su- 
pervising body, said he had 
made a “chairman's decision" 
and the elections would prob- 
ably be held in April or May. 
which means the peace imple- 
mentation force. 1-For. is like- 
ly to remain throughout winter. 

The US diplomat cited ir- 
regularities in the Serbs’ voter 
registration us one reason for 
postponement. The other four 
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Frowick: Has decided that 
main vote will go ahead 

elections scheduled lor 14 Sep- 
tember would go ahead. The de- 
cision was delayed until the last 
minute: the first of the 1.20U in- 
ternational election supervi- 
sors are due in Sarajevo today. 

The announcement, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Provision- 
al Elections Commission, was a 
surprise, because voting among 
refugees in Turkey and Hungary 
had already started. The PEC 
was due to deride on Friday and 
when it postponed its decision 
until yesterday, many observers 
thought it would be too laic to 
cancel them. 

Yesterday Mr Frowick. am- 
bassador for the Organisation 
for Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (OSCE), which is su- 
pervising the polls, said the 
PEC had met to consider the 
advisability of proceeding with 
the elections in the Lice of 
widespread abuse. He has faced 
strong pressure from the US 
Slate" Department to push 
ahead with the elections. Mr 
Frowick said: "Wo couldn't do 
this on a case-by-ense basis. We 
had to take a sweeping view". 

At the weekend, authorities 
in Republika Srpska, the Serb 
half of Bosnia, said lhal if the 
municipal elections were post- 
poned. thev would hold their 
own. As well as irregularities in 
voter registration on the Serb 


side, opposition candidates 
have been harassed in the Mus- 
lira-Croat federation. In the 
Muslim city of Biliac, opposition 
supporters have been attacked 
with hand grenades and bad 
election material confiscated. 

Bosnia's 3 million voters will 
still vote for an individual for the 
three-person presidency of all 
Bosnia: for parties in an all - 
Bosnia assembly and for 
deputies to an assembly for ei- 
ther the Mustim-Croat federa- 
tion or the Republika Srpska. In 
Republika Srpska they will elect 
a president, and in the federa- 
tion an assembly in one of 10 
cantons. But the elections in 109 
municipalities in both halves of 
Bosnia have been cancelled. 

The Dayton agreement 
which brought peace to Bosnia 
last November specified that 
presidential, national, and en- 
tity elections should take place 
by 14 September, and canton- 
al and municipal elections “if 
feasible". 

Mr Frowick finally derided 
that they were not. “I took this 
derision after a very lengthy dis- 
cussion" he said. 

“The overriding factor had to 
be the integrity of the election 
process. I want to emphasise 
that all the rest of the elections 
- those that are required under 
the peace agreement - are on 
track". 

The main problem con- 
cerned the registration of vot- 
ers who were refugees abroad, 
or displaced persons driven 
from one part of Bosnia to an- 
other. Serbs driven out of fed- 
eration territory have registered 
to vote where they now are, con- 
solidating the ethnic purity of 
Republika Srpska, while many 
Muslims driven out of lhal area 
have chosen to vole - as Day- 
ton ent itlcs them to do - where 
they came tram, although it is 
unlikely the Serbs will let them. 

Under Dayton rules, the 
52.nGO-sirong’peacc force was 
mandated to supervise the elec- 
tions next month and remain 
until 20 December. Asked what 
the effect of postponing the mu- 
nicipal elections until spring 
would be. Mr Frowick said: 
“It’s up lo 1-Fur to respond. 
Fmm my point of view, it would 
be advisable for some sort of in- 
ternational military force lo re- 
main here for some time.” 

Although some sort of Nalo ; 
presence was expected after 2U 
December, the need to devel- 
op democratic conditions and 
keep the former warring fac- 
tions from splitting the country 
in two means a large presence 
- including US troops - is now 
needed. But this will be bad 
nows for President Bill Clinton 
in his election campaign. 

.Asked what he would do if 
the Serbs held their own elec- 
tions without international ap- 
proval. Mr Frowick said the 
international community would 
haw to decide before they did. 


IF YOUR BUILDING SOCIETY TURNS INTO A BANK 



ALL THE WAY TO THE BUILDING SOCIETY 


Average rates between 20th February 1996 and 19th August 1996 
Type of Account Amount Nationv^e "K\ ^ 

Regular Savings £2,000 ; V- ^ 

Instant Access £2,000 .2*91 %/ ^ 

TESSA Follow-on £2,000 - 

90 Day Notice £2,000 . : 3*6%. 


SOURCE: Blay's Money master 


So. Your building society is now a bank. now a bank there may be a couple of Nationwide have made a commitmenr ro 

And you’ve got your windfall payment. What changes. Firstly, they now have shareholders. remain a building society. Thar means not 

are you going to do with it? Well, if its Secondly, those shareholders need to be paid. having any shareholders. Which means all 

shares. Nationwide offer a sharedealing And how are they going to be paid? Well, your savings will earn you more money. So 

service that’s available to everybody. Or, you you’ll find that the interest you get paid on have the last laugh. Go into your local 

could leave the cash in your bank with the your savings may be a bir less. So the interest branch and open a savings account with us 


rest of your saving?. After all. you were quite your money is earning won’t just be going 
happy with your old account in the building into your pocket. Bits of it will be kept aside 

society, why should the fact that its now a to line those of the shareholders. If you 

bank change anything? 01 course because its think that sounds a bit funny, so do we. 


In tune with people 


-^Nationwide. 


THE BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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Yeltsin’s war of 


nerves tries his 


Moscow — As commanders 
from both sides of the Chechen 
war yesterday extended a frag- 
ile six-day peace by signing-a 
. new truce, onehafflmgquesoon 
do mina ted all others. What is 
Boris Yeltsin playing at? Why 
k he snubbin g Pis own envoy to 
the war zone, Alexander 
Lebed? 

Three days ago the retired 
general Interrupted his peace 
negotiations in Chechnya and 
rushed to Moscow, saying he 
wamedameetmgwith the Pres- 
ident to discuss the separatists' 


proposals for settlmg^the war. 


Road to ruins: Chechens returning to Grozny as the truce between Russian troops and rebel fighters takes hold 


Photograph: Reuter 
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With q NatWest Base Bate Linked Mortgage 
when Bose Rate goes down, so does gour mortgage. 


For borrowers who cue fee? up with ‘ire cons tun; 


? i :«* t..il ‘ffiii of uO!m 


cuoppinq and chancjinq ot rnor «q;;qc rotes., here s a 


little respite. Our new Bc.so Rate Linked Mar’qaqe 


Call 0800 400 999 
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More than just a bonk 


You'il find os O'! the Internet cn httn://v.",v.v.ivw 
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Phil Reeves in Moscow considers why 
the President so distrusts Lebed 


He needed the Presiden L’s 
personal clearance befero sign- 

in® a deal. The details are un- 
known, but reports yestoday 

. J n ronaH muinff 


which has cost 35,000 lives, 
drained the Kremlin’s coffers, 
humiliated its army, and ex- 
posed Russia to international 
condemnation. . 


yw—J status with- 
in Russia, although a full set- 
dement couM be delayed for up 
to five years. The C hech en 
army, Mach the rebels want to 

be independent, but which the 
Russians want to oversee, is one 
stidring-poiuL 
What was Mr Ydtsm’s re- 


had left for a holiday. Mr 
Lebed, who is desperate for a 
qnick settlement, waited around 
for two days before being or- 
dered by the Kremlin yesterday 
ta defiver a written report. Ac- 
cording to fiie general’s aides, 
only then would file President 
deode whether to interrupt his 
relaxation and see him, or talk 
to him by phone. 

This is the second time Mr 
Yeltsin has turned a frosty 

shoulder lotos peace envoy; last 
week he declared he was not 
“entirely satisfied” with Mr 
Lebed’s mission, unaware that 
he was close to a truce. Why, 
Russians are wondering, is their 
pres ident nnt faminin g hk wi- 

voyai a crucial time? 

Fixsfiy, Mr Yeltsin appeaxs to 
be trying to insulate himself 
from the backlash that will 
arise if a final settlement oyer 
Chechnya is reached. As file 
head of an unstable country, 
where the support of the mili- 
taiy remains crucial, he wants 
Mr Lebed to bear the brunt of 
file ire of file die-hard generals, 
and senior officials m foe “pow- 
er” ministries - defence, secu- 
rity, and interior- who believe 
withdrawing from file Muslim 
republic is tantamount to a hu- 
miliating defeat. 

Flak is already flying. The 

H m w i f ia nt Ornnmiiiiht fart-irai m 
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with the press, which mostly 
backs his peace efforts. For a 
man with Mr Yeltsin’s ego and 
sense of showmanship, this 
must be painful to behold. 
However, whether Mr 


granted “unconsti- 
tutional” powers to Mr Lebed 
as his Chechen envoy, winch 
they plan to challenge in court. 
Its deputy speaker, .Sergei 
Baburin, yesterday accused Mr 
Lebed of mastenmndmg a “po- 
litical crime” - the secession ^ 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Court overturned death 
and jail terms against 4S pre-Communisl 
leaders and three royal regents imposed by a Communist 
court half a century ago. An official said the Supreme 
Court voted 2-1 to revoke convictions against the king’s 
three regents as well as prime ministers and ministers for 
their responsibility for Bulgaria’s involvement in the 
Second world War. A 13-member jury of the People’s 
Court had sentenced to death 33 out of the 51 convicted 
officials and politicians in February 1945. All the death 
sentences were carried out Reuter - Sqfia 


T he Eto n ian pw B a ma nt faHed for a third and final 

time to elect a new state president, refusing a second , 
mandate for incumbent Lennart Men. Neither Mr Men 
nor his rival A rnold Route! could garner the 68 votes 
needed from the 101 members of parliament to become 
president. The decision will now be made by a larger 
assembly. Ratter - ThBim 


^pvee Australian Cathofic nuns held captive for 10 

I days by rebels in southern Sudan have told a mediator 
seeking their release they believe their freedom is imminent 
The nuns are being held with three other missionaries by the 
Sudan P eople’ s Liberation Army rebels at Mapourdit, where 
the nuns were teaching, in the mainly Christian and animist 
south. They are accused of spying and being agents of Islam. 
Rader- Canberra 


centre was demoHafied after a 


- — was hoisted over the walls of Jerusalem, and 

officials approved the expansion of a West Bank settlement, 
fuelling Palestinian doubts about Israel's commitment to 
mplementmg the Oslo peace agreement. Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat urged foreign envoys to put pressure on Israel 
tostop demolitions. Palestinian legislators rushed to the Old 
City to lead protests against the demolition, which they said 
showe d that Israefs right-wing government was not 
co mmitted t o the peace process. A Jerusalem Municipality 
spok eswo man said the unfinished c ommuni ty centre was 
bum without a permit. In a separate move the g over n ment 
said it had approved die budding of a new neighbourhood at 
a Jewish settlement in the West Bank. Baxter -Jentsakm 


IS!® ***» W°*id contest for iha first 

■tme m November, with contestants from more than 90 
COUntdes ^ ia . has the rights to the 1997 and 1998 

Contests. "This is nn nravirtimihi tn a — 


contests. “This is an opportunity to expose our culture to 
the world, said Amitnbh Bachchan, chairman 


and 


BartiaS toporatal 

to to 1 *™ ifl India." he said. “The cost of 
sta^og the 1996 event is expected to be between 70m 


said. Ratter — Bangftlore 




^ ® snake and two 

fc«SwSJ2^ n J§ y PV yr 31 Cako airport were 

foiled by security officials. They found the snaJ« in a bottle 

robe worn by one of toe 

Passengers. Customs officials detected the hawks while the 
• , .cff 11 5 u S?*5 e was being X-rayed. The passengers 
^ snake 811(1 birds bacKtoKxrwait, 
hunt *** respectively. Airport 
ities confiscated the animaK Reuter - Cairn 
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emissary 


Chedutya from Russia. There 
are also more personal factras. 

In the two months since his ap- 
pointment as security tsar, Mr 
Lebed has provided toe Presi- 
ded wito several reasois to bear 
a grudge. Hie was a moving farce 
behind the firing of Mr Yeltsin’s 
bosom pal and chief bodyguard, 
Alexander Korzhakov, as well 
as several other hawks. 

He has embarrassed Mr 
Yeltsin by naming his own 
fh pjne of a Defence Minister, 
Igor Rodionov, before Mr 
Yeltsin had announced a deci- 
sion (He gave Mr Rodionov the 
job). He has angered him by 
cawing for the sacking of his In- 
terior Minister, Anatoly Ku- 
Hkov, at a press conference, 
which toe President rejected 
And, worse, he hassbown a tal- 
ent for the limelight that only 
he, Boris Yeltsin, can match. 

Mr Lebed is proving to be 



envoy is of his own making is 
questionable. 

The President is in j»or 
health. He also has a habit of 
abruptly cutting himself off 
from affairs, and beading off 
into the country to brood -es- 
pecially after big events, stlch as 
toe elections in July. The deci- 
sion to shut out Mr Lebed 
oonld easily be the work of the 
President’s staff, headed by 
Anatoly Chubais. 

This is not the first time Mr 
Lebed has had difficulties with 
toe Kremlin’s inner circle; last 
week he suggested someone was 
issuing orders, using a facsimi- 
le of Mr Yeltsin’s signature. Mr 
fhnhak, the President’s chief of 
stall; is committed to ending file 
Chechen war. But he is ambi- 
tions, and is no doubt keen to 

E ut down a rival. As a liberal, 
e is also likely to view Mr 
Lebed’s accumulation of pow- 
er, and his desire to oversee all 
the security structures, as alarm- 
ingly undemocratic. 
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Moldova man-trap awaits 




As Glenn Hoddle’s 
men embark on 
their World Cup 
journey into the 
unknown, 
Trevor Haytett 
reports on what 
they might find 


It is bard to resist the observa- 
tion that with local wine in 
generous supply and the brandy 
rated superior to that from 
France - a judgment, inciden- 
tally, made by a Frenchman - 
the compensations for Eng- 
land's footballers travelling to 
Moldova this weekend are sub- 
stantial. 

Of course, unless Glenn 
Hoddle’s faith in the Conti 
cental approach indudes alco 
hoi with the pre-match meal, the 
opportunity for serious re- 
freshment for Paul Gascoigne, 
Teddy Sheringham and those 
others who, in Hong Kong, 
changed forever the profile of 
the dentist’s chair, might well 
depend on them surviving Sun- 
day’s World Cup experience 
with their reputations intact 

Commenting a new qualify 
ing campaign in such strange 
and stark surroundings can nev- 
er be ideal but surely defeat for 
Hpddle’s side is unthinkable? 
After all, who are the l uminar 
ies from the Moldovan league 

- a 14-club competition which 
struggles to capture the atten- 
tion of even the local inhabitants 

- to stand tall alongside our Pre- 
miership heroes? 

Whies made much the same 
mistake and stumbled blindly, 
into the man- trap, paying heav- 
ily two years ago for a disastrous 
preparation with a shock 3-2 de- 
feat and acute embarrassment 
from which their European 
Championship ambitions could 
never recover. Yet there are sev- 
eral reasons why England can 
confidently expect a more suc- 
cessful outcome. 

Hoddle, clearly, has better 
players from whom to choose. 
For Moldova’s first competitive 
home fixture since indepen- 
dence from the former Soviet 
Union was granted in 1991, 
Whies were lacking Hughes, 
Rush, Giggs and Saunders and 
were woefully inexperienced at 
that level. Strong character was 
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Not so mucb.ct theatre of dreams as nightmares, perhaps. Moldova's ground and other .examples of its similarly simple fife 


Photographs: Empics (main pictureVMagnum 


required, such was the strength ‘ 
of nationalist clamour, bat the 
stand-ins from the First division 
were unable to cope. 

Moldova are now more ex- 
perienced member of football’s 
international community and as 
such the English Football As- 
sociation has found communi- 
cations easier than did their 
Cardiff colleagues. So England 
have booked into the best ho- 
tel in Kishinev, and avoided 
“Cockroach City” which is how 
Neville Southall and Co came 
to regard their dark and dismal 
accommodation. 

An added factor will be the 
admiration, bordering on awe, 


that they have for their English 
visitors. The likes of Gascoigne, , 
Shearer and Ince are held in 
high esteem. Those making re- 
connaissance missions to the 
Moldovan capital in recent 
weeks have found their at- 
tempts to gather information 
about the home side lost in a 
never-ending series of requests 
about Hoddle's first interna- 
tional team, and, in particular, 
“Your £15m man”. 

Even the best home players 
hardly merit a second glance 
from the impoverished folk who 
in a country of 43 million and 
sandwiched between Romania 
and the Ukraine, are forced to 


.scratch out an unenviable living 
. from their tiny roadside stalls, 
in which the most basic wares 
are offered for sale. 

Not many can afford to sup- 
port die domestic league. Not 
many want to. Crowds of around 
100 are not uncommon, football 
trailing Greco-Roman wrestling 
in popularity. In Kishinev the 
country's star turn, Alexander 
Courtenau, a midfield player 
with both imaginative flair mid 
fihn star looks can walk around 
completely undisturbed. 

Now recovered from a seri- 
ous knee injury which aborted 
his transfer to Stuttgart, Courte- 
nau is both captain and inspi- 


ration for a side that has un- 
dergone many changes in the 
last two years. The coach. Ion 
Caras, has a team long on youth 
and short on height In a recent 
friendly against Turkey two 19- 
year-olds, Sergei Epureanu and 
Alexander Popowc, were in- 
volved. The goalkeeper, Denis 
Romanenko, has a tendency to 
rush from his line so distance- 
specialists David Beckham and 
David Batty should already be 
sharpening their shooting skills. 

“They have an awareness of 
what to do when in possession 
but my overriding feeling was 
that Moldova were lightweight 
up front” commented Bobby 


Gould, who achieved a measure 
of Welsh revenge with a single-, 
goal victory 12 months ago in Ins 
first game since replacing Mike 
Smith as manager. 

Smith never lived down the 
humiliation of Kishinev. Yet he 
does not foresee similar prob- 
lems for England. “It was just 
one of those games when it all 
went wrong,” he recalls. “We 
were not ame to get hold of any 
videos and so we didn't really 
know what to expect It was a brig 
occasion for them and they were 
prepared to die for the cause 
whereas we dkl not have enough 
prepared to die for our cause.” 

Moldova also possess the 


‘ sound technique with which all 
East European teams have in 
abundance. Just look at how 
English defences have strug- 
gled to cope with Geozgi Kin- 
kladze, the midfield genius 
Manchester City recruited 
from Georgia. 

“Courtenau is better than 
Kinkladze," said the Moldovan 
federation president, Petru 
Comen dan t, with undisguised 
pride. “He can be brilliant or ter- 
rible but on his day Courtenau 
can run a game and that is some- 
thing Kinkladze cannot do.” 

The pitch wifl not be as hard 
as Whies encountered but with 
upwards of a dozen matches 


played every weekend at the Re- 
publican Stadium the goal- 
mouths are, even at this stage 
of the season, short of grass. 
With no other facilities, Eng- 
land’s training and the under- 
21 fixture must all take place at 
the same location. It holds 
20,000, the authorities say they 
could have sold twice that num- 
ber of tickets. 

About 700 English support- 
ers are expected and the city’s 
dilapidated roads and the ram- 
shackle vehicles will be an eye- 
opener for them. Moldova’s 
economy is slowly improving but 
without the assistance of Uefa, 
Europe's governing body, it is 
hard to see how international 
football could survive there. 

“We offer help across the 
board, in administration, coach- 
ing, refereeing and by improv- 
ing the infrastructure’' said Eric 
Epple, who heads the East Eu- 
ropean Assistance Bureau, an 
independent department with- 
in Uefa and supporting, among 
others, the new federations cre- 
ated by the break-up of the So- 
viet empire. 

“Tve seen for myself the 
improvement in skill and 
Moldova has some excellent 
players even if as a team there 
is still much to work on,” Ep- 
pje said. “On a practical level 
we have provided computers 
and furniture to rebuild the 
federation headquarters. Cur- 
rently we are looking at the 
possibility of reconstructing 
the national stadium. 

“I know the German team 
had reservations about going 
there, especially after they 
beard of Whies' problems, but 
they remarked afterwards of the 
“beautiful experience’ of seeing 
bow people m other countries 
tackle thar difficulties. It is gpod 
for highly paid players to see 
that those with less money can 
also lead happy lives." 

World Cup qualifying guide, 
pages 6 and 7 


Are Moldova all that bad? Six of 


’s perennial strugglers 


PopuMtaE 568,000 —i population: l£95jOO0 H| 
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Five wins in 114 European 
Championship and World Cup 
qualifying games is a poor 
record by any standards. After 
victories against Switzerland In 
1968 and Northern Ireland in 
1974, tbe Cypriots waited al- 
most 20 years for another big 
win. However, two victories over 
the Faroe islands and a draw 
with Czechoslovakia during the 
qualifying stages for USA 94 
meant that for once Cyprus 
avoided the wooden spoon. 

Home draws with Denmark and 
Belgium during qualification for 
Euro 96 indicate that over-confi- 
dent teams now enter the 
Makarion Athletic Centre stadi- 
um et their peril. Cyprus could 
create panic among their illustri- 
ous Group Five opponents. Rus- 
sia and Bulgaria, but history 
suggests that it may be time for 
them to return to their familiar 
positon at the foot of the table. 

BirapMD ChmWxwHp 

p W 0 L F A P06 
1968 quaWjpng 6 1 0 5 3 25 Last 

13?2 iStytng 6 O O fi 2 26 US 

mremSSES eoMOKia 
1980 quaifyng a 0152UW 
l98d (juawymB 8 O 2 6 i a Lxa 

laaqutftw* 8 o i 1 3 16 test 

l£$2 quffciyra 8 O 0 8 i 2S Us 

1996 qudtynl 10 1 4 5 6 20 Mi 

WaUQepRecmd 

P W D L F * Pk 
1362fraB 2 0 1 1 2 7 1*1 

19G6auahfyW8 A 0 0 4 0 19 Last 


Estonia competed in their first 
competitive international match 
in 1920, when they gave a dear 
indication of future Intent by fin- 
ishing on the wrong end of a 
G-0 scoreline against Finland in 
Helsinki. They Improved HttJe af- 
ter that baptism of fire and by 
foe time the country was ceded 
to the Scwtet Union In 1939. 
they had managed just a hand- 
ful of wins in 113 matches. 

Since regaining their indepen- 
dence following me break-up ot 
foe Soviet Union in 1991, Esto- 
nia have failed to make any far- 
ther impression on the 
footballing worid. Their last win 
came away to Liechtenstein m 
1993 and since that famous vic- 
tory they have endured a fruit- 
less run of 33 matches In 
search of another. With foe likes 
of Sweden, Scotland and Austria 
In the same qualifying group, Es- 
tonia will almost certainty have 
to concentrate their efforts an a 

battom-of-the-taWe dogflgrt 

against their East European foes 
Belarus and Latvia, If they are to 
repeat foe success they enjoyed 
in the quaiifiying stages for the 
1938 world Cup, when they 
managed to avoid rock bottom 
by a singe place. 


ISTOqtaMtane 

1374 swaWwe 
1982 

1988 piQuying 

1990 quoWymg 

1994 QUttfytng 


6 0 0 6 2 

6 10 5 1 

6 0 0 6 3 

8 0 0 8 4 

6 0 0 6 3 

8 0 17 6 
10 2 1 7 8 
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P W 0 L F A POS 
1994 qmffymg 10 0 0 10 3 31 last 
Worid Csp Hacord 

P WDl F A Pa 
l93SquaWW« 3 1 0 2 » 
I994quakfytne 10 0 1 9 1 27 Last 
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12 September 1990 will g> 
down in foe annals of football 
history as the day the part- 
timers from the Faroe islands, in 
their first European Champi- 
onship match, defeated a red- 
faced Austrian side, 1-0, in 
Sweden. Goalkeeper Jens Martin 
Knud sen became an immediate 
hero with a series of acrobatic 
saves and a natty Bne In wintery 
head-gear. Sadly this was not to 
be the birth of a football power 
as their next seven matches 
yielded just a single point - at 
Windsor Park against Northern 
Ireland. As if to emphasise the 
point they tost ad 10 of their 
1994 World Cup qualifiers, scor- 
ing just once. The 1996 Euro- 
pean qualifiers appear to have 
provided the Faroe Islanders 
with something to be more post- 
foe about, yielding two victories. 
But those successes were both 
against San Marino, who have 
yet to win a competitive interna- 
tional. Their lack of success Is 
just a BttJe surprising considering 
about one in 10 adutt mates In 
the Faroe islands Is a registered 
player. 

figOpMB Cfr— plBMhjp Mcnrd 

MM) l F A Pos 
1992quafiiyfifl 8 1 1 6 3 26 last 
1996 MDfyhg 10 2 o 810 35 
World CUP Rmoti 

P W D L F A PW 
1994 Qua«yk« 10 0 0 10 1 36 Last 
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CapKafc UMrttnutt 

Year of RmnUon: 1908 

FtetfMared plaswra: 23^00 KSHi 

ItaSKered data: 129 

National Stadium: Stade Murtdptf 

(100.000 espaatf 

Since reaching the quarter-finals 
of the 1964 European Champi- 
onships by knocking out foe 
Netherlands, the Grand Duchy 
have scarcely scaled internation- 
al football's heights. In fact, their 
next victory In the Champi- 
onships came ewer 20 years lat- 
er, in February 1995, when they 
defeated Malta in Valletta. Con- 
firmation of their recent renais- 
sance was evident during Euro 
96 qualification, when they beat 
the Czech Republic with a last- 
minute goal from Guy Hellers. 
But their World Cup form has 
been unremarkable, yiekflng just 
three wins in 74 games. ' 
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CtMavtoaaHp Roe 
P W D L 
ISMfinefe 5 13 1 

19GBq«aiWu 6 0 18 
1972 quBlMng 6 0 15 

isrequarfftc sue 
iseopuaeftng a 0 1 5 
1984qis#w 6 0 0 8 
iseaquatfying 6 0 0 6 

1996 quattytng 10 3 1 6 
Worfd Cap Record 

P W 0 L 

1934 
1938 
1950 
1954 

1958 . . - - - 

1962 quaBmg 4 10 3 
ldgquel&s 6 0 0 6 
lfTOqiaMyng 6 0 0 6 
1974 quMiywig 6 10 5 
197Bqtfln$ng 6 0 0 6 
l!K2quaarpng 8 0 0 8 
1988 QuaHying 8 0 0 8 
1990 quashing 8 0 17 
1994 quanipng 8 0 17 
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2 0 0 2 
2 0 0 2 
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4 0 0 4 
4 10 3 
6 0 0 6 
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8 8 Off 
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1 23 last 
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2 17 Last 
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2 14 last 
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F A POS 
2 15 Last 

2 rust 

4 8 LAST 

1 19 USt 

3 19 Last 

5 21 Last 

e 20 uat 

4 24 test 

2 14 test 

2 22 test 

1 23 Uat 

2 27 test 

3 22 test 
2 17 test 


The 1994 World Cup campaigi 
allowed Malta to break their 
long-running duck m a competi- 
tion which had seen 39 matches 
pass without even a faint scent 
of victory. A 1-0 win in Tallinn 
against Estonia with a goal from 
Kris Laferia hardly prompted 
dancing in the streets of Vallet- 
ta, but it did enable Mato to es- 
cape the last place In the goup 
for the first time. The quest for 
gory In the European Champi- 
onships makes equally tfis t res s - 
ing reading for foe Maltese with 
just two wins - one against 
Greece in 1975 and foe second 
against Iceland in 1984 - to 
show for their efforts. The team 
are now deeply entrenched in 
another impressive rm of 32 
matches without a win in the 
Championships. They can expect 
lithe mercy from Spain, foe 
Czech Republic, Yugoslavia and 
Slovakia In the battle from quali- 
fication from Group Six. 
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When Stuart Pearce exploded 
like an emotional time bomb ‘ 
during the penalty shoot-out 
against Spain during Euro 96, tit 
was not merefy the memory of 
his penalty miss against Ger-~ 
many in the 1990 World Cup 
that he was crorcrsing. On 17 
November 1993. nine seconds 
Into the final qualifying match - 
for USA 94, Pearce’s error en- 
abled San Marino’s Davfde ■ 
Gaultier!, a computer clerk, to 
slide the trail pak DavW Sea- 
man. lb a country as email as 
San Marino, whose national sta- 
dium can house one-third of the 
population, that goal wse a 
source of national pride, even 
though they went on to lose 
7-2. Against the enthusiastic 
part-timers, who have conceded 
132 goafs in 34 winless Euro-': 
pean Champions h ip and Wbrid 
Cup qualifiers, big teams usually 
corskter ita case of how many 
goals they can notch. San Mari- 
no wW find It harder than usual 
to score when under siege ftom 
Group Seven rivals such as 
Wales and the Netherlands. But 
the Wales coach. Bobby Gouid. 
should remember Botogia - 
conceding even one goal could 
guarantee a lifetime’s ridicule. 


New Internationalist magazine 


John doesn't get it 


SO HE DOESN'T KNOW (hat free 
marfsst ccommia is making poor 
people poorer, tm doesn't the 
connection betw een p erso na l greed 
end the state we’re tn, and he 
doesn't understand that helping 
jrotneir can be at the expense of / 
others. Don't be Bee John -gee / 
the NIL f 

E*di mood) m odde one nib|ea In 1 

depth, k could be AOS or the 4nm I 

Tiotfe Htraon RWo or Hurtger. 
NlmapdnebtpkStertoresd dWl 


nAacrtpdoo b Jon £Z49S. But you 
feritta* to ab* ota- word for M 
J*or ffl in the box beta* and we «*fl 
■end you thee months' Issues 
PBS. pies a MUolour wortd map 
(SMMcm}. Alyoun 8>be«p 
whether or not 70U wtaertbe. , 


1996 quaUytng 10 0 2 B 2 22 Lest 
World Cup Record 


Statistics by Brian MeHowship. Analysis by 

Jason Gee and Brian Mellowshq) 
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6 0 0 6 1 20 tea 
6 0 0 6 0 27 tea 
4 0 0 4 2 15 tea 
8 0 1 7 6 25 1m 

8 0 2 6 3 18 tea 
to 1 1 8 3 23 tea 


P W 0 L F A Pos 
ttttqualMne 8 0 0 8 1 33 tea 

ISSSquBl&hg to 0 0 10 2 36 tea 

WoddCreftooxd 

PWDLF A PW 
1994 qutefylng to 0 1 9 2 46 tea 
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Graham 


interested 


in City job 




MARK BURTON 
AND ALAN NIXON 


Francis Lee made it clear to 
Manchester City’s players yes- 
terday that they should share the 
blame for the decision of his 
friend Alan Ball to relinquish 
the manager's job at Maine 
Road. 

The City chairman suggest- 
ed that little had changed since 
the club was relegated from the 
Premiership last May when he 
said: “If results had gone dif- 
ferently in the first three games 
of the' season. 1 wouldn't be 
looking for a new manager," 
said Lee. who has seen City lose 
their last two First Division 
games. "Tve told the players 
they have an obligation to the 
29,1100 fans who turned up to 
watch us play Ipswich and the 
massive following we take to 
away matches. I spoke to the 
players this morning and told 
them if they didn't want to be 
here they needed only to get up 
and walk ouL They all stayed 
where they were." 

It is open to question how 
long Georgi Kmkladze will stay 
where he is. He has asked his 
Swiss agent Philippe Hubert to 
discuss his future in a meeting 
with Francis Lee tomorrow. 

Although the Georgian mid- 
field player stayed with the 
club after they were relegated 
he was waiLing to see how they 
started the new season, but he 
has apparently not found the 
more frantic Fast Division foot- 
ball to his liking. 

Lee is under pressure to buy 
rather than sell, but if Kinkladze 
decided he wanted to leave, his 
transfer could generate £5m for 
the next manager. 

The former England forward 
said Asa Hartford would be in 
temporary charge of the team. 


but his exhortation to the play- 
ers to give him an “electric per- 
formance" in City’s next game, 
against Charlton nest Tuesday, 
was qualified with the rider “if we 
don’t have a manager in place.” 

Two former Arsenal manag- 
er’s, George Graham and Bruce 
Riocbu are among the candi- 
dates for the job. Graham, who 
brought Arsenal their most suc- 
cessful period is eager to return 
to the game, having completed 
his year’s ban from the Fbotball 
Association over the “transfer 
bungs” affair six months ago. 

“Of course I would be inter- 
ested, but I have had no contact 
with anyone from Manchester 
City," the 5I-year-old Scot said 
yesterday. “I can assure you it 
is a big job, a big club and I 
would be interested." 

Graham was reportedly con- 
sidered for the job before Bali 
was appointed to replace Brian 
Horton, who was sacked in 
Juiy 1995. 

Lee was guarded over Gra- 
ham’s reported interest. “Td be 
interested to speak to George 
as my feeling is that what peo- 
ple are reported to have said is 
not always what they meant to 
say,” be said. “But if the right 
man comes along we could ap- 
point him straight away." 

Lee, while admitting there had 
been disagreements in the dress- 
ing-room dismissed suggestions 
drat player power had forced Ball 
out, but he admitted the moans 
of fans following defeats at 
Bolton Wanderers and Stoke 
City had stretched his manager’s 
defiance to breaking poinL 

Hartford, the former City 
midfielder who was Ball's as- 
sistant, has to pick up morale at 
the chib, but he has a week to 
work on that now that City's 
match against Chariton has 
been put back from because of 
of international call-ups this 
weekend. 


Dons look to Dublin 


Wimbledon still hope to secure 
a move to the Emerald Isle in 
a bid to realise their dream of 
climbing to the top of the Pre- 
miership money tree. 

The Dons’ boss, Joe Kinnear, 
says be is fighting a losing battle 
as" he attempts to keep the cash- 
strapped London club in the top 
flight while others are spending 
miDions to remain in the big time. 
The former Republic of Ireland 
international believes that if 
Wimbledon can win permission 
to move, lock, stoek and barrel, 
to a new base in Dublin, he would 
be in charge of “potentially the. 
biggest dub in Europe". 

Wimbledon, anchored to the 
bottom of the table without a 
point or goal after three succes- 
sive defeats, have survived in the 
top division for 10 seasons despite 
living on a diet of homegrown tal- 
ent, bargain basement buys and 
gules that would hardy look good 
in the Second Division. Wimble- 
don's «>wner. Sam Hanunam. re- 


mains true to the spirit of the 
Crazy Gang and is keen to ensure 
that when the dub quits their rent- 
ed home at Selhurst Park, it win 
be for a 70,000<apacitysite across 
the Irish Sea. 

“We would have the potential 
to be the biggest club in Europe 
if we moved to Dublin, as daft 
as it may seem," Kinnear said. 
“Dublin has five milli on people 
and the whole of Ireland is on 
fire with thepossibility of us go- 
ing there. They are excited by 
the prospect of seeing the likes 
of Man United, Liverpool. Ar- 
senal and the like, and a move 
there would give us the base to 
become like Celtic or Rangers." 

Kinnear feels that his ability 
to keep Wimbledon treading 
water in the Premiership is be- 
ing eroded by the massive 
amounts of money that dubs are 
splashing out. “Clubs warn Cm 
for players who would have 
cost us less that £lm last sea- 
son," he said. 



Southgate 

put on the 


spot again 


GLENN MOORE 



When England re- 
turned to Bisham 
Abbey this week to 

prepare for Sunday’s 

match in Moldova 

there was the usual footballers’ 
banter. For one player, though, 
it bod an added piquancy. Since 
England's last training session, 
Gareth Southgate had gpmed an 

unwanted notoriety. 

Having endured the mickey- 
taking - “it's better to have it 
in the open" - he then faced a 
greater ordeaL Meeting the 
press. “It is not something you 
can ever completely forget," he 
said, “there will always be re- 
minders. It appears on television 
when you least expect it and you 
get that sickly feeling in the 

stomach. It will always be on my 

conscience that, ultimately, my 
miss put England out or the 
tournament but there is noth- 
ing I can do about it now. I have 

to look to the future. 

“I was pleased to get back play- 
ing for Aston Villa and hope to 
get the opportunity to do the 
same for England on Sunday. 

“The messages of support 
and letters of sympathy were a 
tremendous boost. It can nev- 
er change what happened but 
it did make me feel I am for- 
tunate to be doing what I am, 
to be fit and healthy. I had let- 
ters from handicapped people, 
from people whose children 
have problems, and you realise 
we were able to lift those peo- 
ple during those weeks when 
when we played so well and 
that’s tremendous.” 

He intends answering the 
many letters he received except 
a few, including an unsign ed 
one. Southgate explained: “1 


had a letter from a bloke who 
said 4 I’ve got to appear in court 
-it should be you’.” . 

He debunked a footballing 
urban myth. It was said that, in 9 
the beery aftermath of Eng- 
land's exit Stuart Pearce had 
come up to Southgate and said: 
“Never mind Gareth, those six 
years just fly pasL” _ 

“He didn’t say it to me,” 
Southgate said, “but I did have 
a long chat to him straight af- 
ter. He said that marry people 
had written to him and he re- 
alised there is more to life than 
what happened. You have to 
keep it in perspective. 

“There are two ways to react 
to setbacks. You can either shriv- 
el up. sit in a corner and mope 
about it. or push ahead and try 
and do something about the fu- 
ture. Tbe most nervousl felt was 
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It was the first rime I had 
been in front of the public and 
I knew people were saying is be 
going to crumble'. 1 was keen to ' 
show to the public that was not 
going to be the case. 

“I stOl think penalties are the 
feirest way. It is a test of sidB, and 
of nerve, which is what football 
is abouL If the situation arose 
again I would take one -1 might 
practise a bit more though.” 

Liverpool's Steve McMana- 
man and Robbie Fowler put off 
joining the England squad to see 

a specialist on Mersepde about 
their back injuries. Glean Hud- 
dle, the England coach, is be- 
coming resigned to being 
without both when he leaves on 
Friday for Moldova. 

His first week's training has 
been further disrupted by treat- 
ment to the Newcastle pair, 
Steve Howey and David Batty, 
and neither Les Ferdinand nor 
Paul Gascoigne trained. 
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McGrath left out 


of Republic squad 


Richard Jobson of Leeds (right) climbs high with Wimbledon's Need Ardley on Monday night 


Photograph: Em pics 


Wilkinson’s diving platform 


Howard Wilkinson shrugged 
off an Elland Road chorus of 
disapproval to reassert his faith 
in the footballing principles 
which he believes will catapult 
Leeds back to the top. 

The hard-talking Leeds boss 
heard jeers before Lee Sharpe's 
spectacular first goal for the chib 
brought a 1-0 victory over Wim- 
bledon to lift the storm clouds 
that had been gathering over the 
west Yorkshire dub on Monday 
night. There were even muted 
chants for Kenny Dalglish on a 


night when Leeds struggled to 
overcome the combative Dons 
before sentencing Joe Kinnear’s 
men to a third successive defeat, 
which keeps them anchored to 
the bottom of the Premiership 
without a point or goal to their 
name. 

Wilkinson said: “It was a 


they had listened to the crowd 
in the first half that wouldn’t 
have happened and we wouldn’t 
have got what I always believed 
we would geL 


“The supporters pay their 
nd are entitled to be- 


veiy trying and difficult night for 
our players, but I thought c 


thought our 
youngsters showed a lot of 
character, courage and mental 
toughness. I told the players to 
work hard and pass the balL If 


money and 
have bow they want, provided 
it is within the law,” Wilkinson 
said. “But I would argue that 
they thought what we were do- 
ing would not be successful, but 
we stuck to our guns and I think 
we were right to.” 

Sharpe, who prompted Wil- 


kinson to match Leeds's record 
transfer fee in paying Man- 
chester United £4.5m for his ser- 
vices earlier this summer, 
settled the issue with a won- 
derfully struck 20-yard drive in 
the 58th minute. 

And the former England 
man admitted: “The players 
were aware of the crowd, but we 
knew we had to keep oar heads, 
keep passing and be patient. 

“It was a night to remember 
for me and the win has given us 
a platform to build on." 


Paul McGrath is determined to 
force his way back into the Re- 
public ctflrebnd squad after be- 
ing left out by the manager, 
Mkk McCarthy, when be an- 
nounced a . 20-man squad for 
Saturday’s opening World Cup 
tie in Liechtenstein. 

McGrath, 36, who won his 
record 82nd Irish cap against the 
Czech Republic in Prague last 
April, had been named in every 
party for 11 years. He blamed bk 
emJusfon on his failure to break 
into Aston Villa’s first team this 
season. He said: “The fact I have 
been on the bench for the open- 
ing three League games hasn't 
helped I need to be playing first 
team football. 

“I accept what has happened 
and understand Mick’s deasion. 
But obviously the priority now 
is to get back as soon as possi- 
ble to Villa and have a chat with 
Brian little. Villa have been 
very good to me. They offered 
me a new one-year contract and 
I enjoyed all the pre-season 
games. But there's no room for 


me at the momenL At this * 
stage of my career, I need first 
team football and would even 
be prepared to drop to a lower 
level just to keep playing.” 

McCarthy said: “It was a dif- 
ficult decision to leave out ftuL 
We have been great friends for 
a long time and been through 
quite a few things together." 

Also omitted are centre-bads 
Alan Keraaghan and Liam 
Daish, and full-back Gary Kelly 
cannot travel as he is having a 


scan on a knee injury picked up 
1-0 victory ot 


in Monday's 


victory over ^ 
Wimbledon at Elland Road.. y 


McCarthy has included eight 
players who did not figure dur- 
ing the latter period of Jack 
Chariton’s reign: Given3enring, 

Breen, Hartp Cunningham, Bir- 
reQy, Moore and O’Neffl. 
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‘Ethnic cleansing’ row 
boils up Down Under 


Australia 


Football in Australia Has 
traditionally been organ- 
ised along' ethnic lutes, 
with clubs virtually 1 belonging to tightly' 
knit European immigrant communities. 
This has long been a cause for concern 
within the country's football governing 
body, which is aware that the sport is re- 
garded as foreign and irrelevant by most 
native Australians, who remain obsessed 
by rugh}’ league or Aussie rules football. 

' Soccer Australia, the national gov- 
erning body, recently ordered dubs to re- 
move all references to their European 
heritage, as part of a marketing plan for 
the sport. It told the 14 national league 
dubs to drop ail symbols of European na- 
tionalism from logos, playing strips, flags 
and stadium names. 

This has not gone down well with some 
of the clubs. Officials from Marconi, 
whose logo features the red, green and 
white of (he Italian flag, have described 
the SA policy as a land of “ethnic cleans- 
ing" and are refusing to play ball. So arc 
Melbourne Knights (formerly Melbourne 
Croatia until SA ordered all dubs to drop 
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II 


their European names four years ago). 


and Sydney United. These three dubs 
face expulsion from the league next 
month unless they agree to toe the line 
- which at present seems unlikeh. Hardly 
a healthy' slate of affairs, as the country 
starts planning the 2000 Olympic football 
tournament in Sydney. 


Miron Cosm, the president 
1 of the Romanian Fust Di- 
I vision dub Jiul Pfctrosani. is 
not a man to tangle with. Yesterday he was 
banned from football for two years and 
fined about £>AKI0 for bead-bulling a Di- 
namo Bucharest player. DanuL Lupu. dur- 
ing a skirmish outside the dressing-rooms 
after a match last Sunday. Lupu. inciden- 
tally, is almost a foot taller than Cozma, 
Cozma is also awaiting trial for assault 
and criminal damage in a bar in his home 
town. Pctrosan. A well-known miners' 
union leader, he is famous for his part 
in organising riots in Bucharest in 1990 
and 1991 that helped to bring down the 
Romanian government. 


I None of this weekend's 
World Cup qualifiers' wifl be 
! more eagerly awaited than 
the one in Baku, where Azerbaijan en- 
tertain Norway. The former Soviet re- 
public made their competitive debut in 
the qualifiers for Euro 96 but for securi- 
ty reasons were obliged to play their home 
games in Turkey. 

Now Fife is allowing them to play - in 
Baku's Tofik Bakhraraov stadium, named 
in honour of a former head of the coun- 
try’s football federation- English football 
fans should remember Bakhramov, who 
died three years ago. He was the famous 
“Russian" linesman who saw no thing 
wrong with Geoff Hurst's second goal in 
the 1966 World Cup Final. 


Brazil 


During Sunday’s Brazilian 
League match between 
Sao PauIo and Santos, 
two players, Sao Paulo’s .Andre and Nar- 
ciso of Santos, were substituted at half- 
time - not because of tactics or injuries 
bur because they had to catch a plane 
to Russia, where the Brazilian nation- 
al team arc -playing a friendly- today. 
Imagine Alex Ferguson's reaction if (bat 
happened at Old Thtfford ... 


Rupert Metcalf 


Morgan falls 
just short of 
perfect score 

Snooker 


Brian Morgan joined one of 
snooker’s most select dubs dur- 
ing his 5-3 victory over John 
Giles in the last 64 of the Asian 
Classic at Blackpool yesterday. 

Morgan, a 28-year-old former 
world junior champion from 
Southend, compiled only the 
fourth 146- break ever witnessed 
in professional competition. 

After potting the opening 
12 reds with 32 blacks, Morgan 
looked set to construct a max- 
imum, but he suffered a kick in 
sinking the 13th red which left 
him with an extremely difficult 
thin dip on the blaclL He de- 
rided to pot a much simpler 
pink to a middle pocket from 
where he cleared the table. 

He is only the third player to 
secure a 146 after Stephen 
Hendry, who has recorded two, 
and James Reynolds, a 17-year- 
old from Pontypridd who made 
his in a preliminary round of the 
German Open at the weekend. 

Morgan now faces Mick Price 
in the final qualifying round on 
Tuesday, with a place in the 32- 
mao concluding stages- of the 
event in Bangkok at stake, 

Grimsby's' Dean Reynolds, 
down to 38th in the world rank- 
ings after a series of dismal re- 
sults over the past two years, 

lufbeat MarkDaris*5-4 after 
trailing 4-0. 


Hill linked again with McLaren 


Motor racing 


Damon HOI is being courted by 
the new West McLaren- 
Meccedes Formula One team, 
a process that seems certain to 
intensify if he wins the world 
championship. 

The new FI name was un- 
veiled on Monday when 
McLaren confirmed the end of 
its 23-year partnership with 
Philip Morris and the Marlboro 
cigarette brand and announced 
a five-year deal with the Ger- 
man tobacco company Reemts- 
ma, which owns the West 
cigarette brand. 

Reports yesterday said HBJ 
had teen offered a £12m deal 


by Ron Dennis, McLaren’s 
managing director. Dennis has 
said that David Coulthard 
would return next year, but left 
the door open about the other 
seat, saying only that “the best 
available driver” would take that 
spot. Mika Hakkinen is driving 
triis season with Coulthard. 

Hill is 13 points ahead of his 
nearest rival, his Williams -Re- 
nault team-mate, Jacques V3- 
leneuve, with three races to go. 
The next grand prix is at Mon- 
za, in Italy, on 8 September. 

Alain Prost, the four-time 
world champion, is believed to 
be behind the attempt to land 
HUL Prost and Dennis are dose 
friends and Frost won bis last 
world title in 1993 when he was 


teamed with Hill at Williams- 
Renault. 

There has been much spec- 
ulation surrounding Hill's 
drive next season, as his contract 
with Williams expires this year. . 
and he has been open about - 
wantinga much richer deal if fie 
wins the world title. He is also 
reported to be in talks mth Jor- 
dan Peugeot and the new^ 
Stewart Ford team, as well as** 
Williams and McLaren. 

Under the Marlboro part- 
nership, McLaren won nine 
drivers’ world titles, seven con- 
structors’ titles and 96 FI races, 
Out has yet to win a grand prix 
this season. Philip Morris is re- 
ported to be getting out because - 
of the high cost of the sport. 
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Australian 

Squash 


courts trouble again 


Australia's Anthony HID was in 
trouble a gain yesterday after re- 
ceiving a conduct warning for 
verbal abuse during his first- 
round win over England's Mark 
Chaloner in the Hong Kong 
Opes. 

Hill, who completed a three- 
month ban from squash earli- 
er this year for his misbehaviour 
at last November’s World Open, 
received the warning during 
the second game of a physical 
match. He now feces a fine of 
up to $312 (£ 200 ) from the Pro- 


fessional Squash Association 
and will be suspended for 12 
months if his penalties this year 
exceed 5780. 

Hill will face another test of 
his temperament tomorrow, 
when he meets Pakistan’s Mir 
Zaman GuL There has been bad 
blood between the two since in- 
cidents at the 1994 British 
Open, when Gul was disquali- 
fied for batting Hill, and last 
year’s World Team Champi- 
onship, when H3I physically 
and verbally abused GuL 

Del Hams complained about 
squash’s new seeding system af- 
ter losing 10 his fellow Eng- 


, - 
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Ashman Mark Cairns in the first 
round. The PSA reduced the 
number of seeds in major tour- 
naments from 16 to 8 in Janu- 
ary, which Harris claims has led 
to lopsided draws. 

While Harris faced a player 
rankedj ust six places below him 
to the first round, two Qualifiers 


, -t round, two qualifiers 
ranked 60th and 36th played 
each other. “I think the draw is 
crazy,” Harris said. “The soon- 
er they change it the better." • 
. The top seed Jansher Khfln, • 

Open title, beatwild^ard tatty 
Jadde Lee of Hong Kong to go 
into the second round. 
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sport 3 


Not so much a feast 

as an appetiser 


BEING 

THERE 

The Barbarians 
once were a main 
course on the 
Welsh rugby menu. 
Now they are just a 
starter, writes 
Geoffrey 
Nicholson 
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Since BBC Whies was showing the Bar- 
barians live last Saturday, h sold the game 
hard all week. A Hannibal Lecter look-alike 
stared out from behind bars, teeth clack- 
ing excitedly, to promise “a feast of running 
rugby”. Then up came the title. The Silence 
of the Baa-Baas. 

More striking, meanwhile, was the com- 
parative silence of the Welsh Rugby Union. 
The Barbarians were playing at the Anns- 
Park by their invitation, and to dignify the 
occasion they were awarding international 
caps, which now seem to come up with the 
rations. (How can you have an international 
when there’s only one nation playing? Oh 
well, never mind.) ThUring on the phone a 
few days before, Geoff Windsor-Lewis, the 
Barbarians’ secretary, said he'd heard that 
Whies were also paying win bonuses, “which 
0 is a bit regrettable”. Winning at a price is 
not what Barbarian rugby is supposed to be 
about Especially at an extra £2,000 a head. 

But beyond these gestures, the WRU 
hadn’t done a lotto promote the match and 
seemed to be keeping their eyes fixed on a 
future beyond it. Iney also hai Ranee, Raly,- 
Australia and South Africa tt^plgy- before 
Christmas, a World Cap to put on in iSH?9 
and a dispute to settle with their own dubs 
over the proposed Angio-Welsh competi- 
tion. Hie Barbarians were just the first of 
the stepping stones across a crocodile- 
infested season. 

It didn’t help matters that last week’s 
Welsh squad sessions were held in camera, 
so wiping out photo and interview oppor- 
tunities. Or mat by chance on Friday, 





so wipng out photo and interview oppor- 
tunities. Or mat by chance on Friday, 

while the Barbarians trained, the WRU pro- Capped hi Carcfiff: After Wales's forgettable summer tow of Australia, ticket pices of £15 and £20 were an offer supporters found all too easy to refuse 
duced a counter-attraction, the launch of 

their “Run with the Dragon” scheme to fos- halt with his flowing hair and eccentric run- their best to keep the ball in their hands til the eighth such match, against the 1967 a series of flying visits, and the Barbarians 
ter junior rugby. And pricing match tickets ning and passing, was always worth watch- and play running rugby, it was only at times AH Blacks, that Twickenham got a look in. have found it harder to attract suitable play- 
at £15 and £20 was an offer that, after ing; so was Nigel Walker, the thinking man's that they played a flowing game. The Barbarians' insistence on playing ers and fixtures. 

Wales’s forgettable summer tour of Aus- wing-threequarter; and the uncompro- Meanwhile, in the face of hard Welsh with style and opportunism, not just play- It seems to follow that professionalism 
tralia, their sceptical supporters could only mising Arran Pene, the very model of an tackling and foraging, the Barbarians ing to win, provided the gala ending to the will dose the last loophole for this Victo- 
rian gentlemen’s dub. Not so, Windsor- 
Lewis argues. It will make the Barbarian 
approach even more attractive as relief from 
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their “Run with the Dragon” scheme to fos- halt with his flowing hair and eccentric run- their best to keep the ball in their hands 
ter junior rugby. And pricing match tickets ning and passing, was always worth watch- and play running rugby, it was only at times 
at £15 and £20 was an offer that, after ing; so was Nigel Whlker, the dunking man's that they played a flowing game. 

Whles’s forgettable summer tour of Aus- wing-threequarter; and the uncompro- Meanwhile, in the face of hard Welsh 
tralia, their sceptical supporters could only mising Arran Pene, the very model of an tackling and foraging, the Barbarians 
too easily refuse. All Blacks No 8. Whies, too, had their mo- weren’t strong enough to impose their own 

As depicted by the Green Vfclley school meats. Nigel Davies’s second by was dear- traditional style, 
of writing, the day of the Big Match in Carcfiff iy stamped “Made in Llanelli”: a shallow The Welsh camp were relieved at the re- 

means a human tide of caps and mufflers suit. “It was pleasing,” said their coach, 

flowing towards the Arms Park; hymns __ . , Kevin Bowring, “to play at home again, to 

and the feats of heroes on every lip; the / /IQ driDOUHCGf 3SKQU win and to score five tnes. But the players 
rude, convivial jostling around the gates , t . will also be disappointed, knowing that they 

in Westgate Street, backchal by courtesy SOGCtSlO/S DOt lO MiH should have scored three times as many 
of Emlyn Williams. That sort of fervour - . , points." 

hasn't been seen since the 1970s. But on OH TflO uGlu BTtQfWdtuS . But the spectators didn’t know quite what 

the showery Saturday morning, as peo- . . , ,, . to make of it 'Whies had won, but what was 

pie queued by the half-dozen at the tern- HdU It /TB3//V OCOUITBU thalworth against a scratch side of such var- 
porarv ticket office, there wasn't even a J ied quality? In the closing minutes, the an- 

reminiscent sniff of it tO dnVODG tO CIO SOf nouncer asked spectators “not to run on 

After the match began, the official the field afterwards”. Had it reaDy occurred 

crowd figure was given as 19,000, com- to anyone to do so? It seemed unlikely, 

pared with the 32,000 at Munayfield the Since they had scored only two tries, it was 

week before when the Barbarians played attack In one direction while the defence easier to blame the losers for this sense of 
Scotland. A far more emotional occasion, moved in the other. And Rob Howley, anti-cKmax. But few rushed to judgement 


Had it really occurred 
to anyone to do so? 


The Welsh camp were relieved at the re- 
sult “It was pleasing,” said their coach, 
Kevin Bowring, “to play at home again, to 
win and to score five tnes. But the players 
will also be disappointed, knowing that they 
should have scored three times as many 
points." 

But the spectators didn’t know quite what 
to make of it Whies had won, but what was 
that worth against a scratch side of such var- 
ied quality? In the closing minutes, the an- 
nouncer asked spectators “not to run on 
the field afterwards”. Had it reaDy occurred 
to anyone to do so? It seemed unlikely. 

Since they had scored only two tries, it was 


til the eighth such match, against the 1967 
AD Blacks, that Twickenham got a look in. 

The Barbarians' insistence on playing 
with style and opportunism, not just play- 
ing to win, provided the gala ending to the 
Welsh season. They set up camp at the Es- 
planade hotel in Penarth, where they 
played on Good Friday. On Saturday, it was 
Cardiff before crowds of up to 35,000 - 
near-records for dub rugby. Sunday, golf 
on the Penarth course. Then on Monday 
and Tuesday more games at Swansea and 
Newport. After which, there being no 
league or cup competition to detain them, 
the players turned to oiling their cricket bats. 

The dub prided itself on having no mon- 
ey and no home. And it was also their cus- 
tom not to announce the team captain in 
advance; it was as if the players picked him 
on the way out through the tunnel. That 
sounds democratic enough: in reality, the 
Barbarians could be highly autocratic. 


easier to blame the losers for this sense of While willing to promote from the ranks. 
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of course, to aid the Dunblane appeaLAU largely upstaged by Pfcfaot, finally stole the 
the same, t here were unaccustomed bare show as he sped dangerously up the touch- 
expanses around the stadium, and even in line like a high-wire artist on a unicycie. 
the press box many rugby correspondents His try rounded off a 31-10 victory for 
from the nationals bad, in AJ Leibling’s elo- Wales. 


anti-climax. But few rushed to judgement 
since Cardiff has had a soft spot for the Bar- 
barians for almost a century. Their four- 
match Easter tour of South Vfeles, begun 
in 1901 and becoming an annual fixture from 
1925, was immensely popular during the 
postwar boom in spectator sport. And^ when 
in 1948 they were persuaded to put up ateaxn 


from the nationals bad, in AJ Leibling’s elo- Wales. 1925, was immensely popular during the 

quent phrase, “come disguised as empty Yet the Welsh still played like strangers, postwar boom in spectator sport. And when 

not really making space for one another or in 1948 they were persuaded to put up ateam 
The' game, like the attendance, turned out seeming to trust those outside them. Even for a farewell game against the Australian 
to be no more than moderate. Agustin Pi- when they bad an overlap, they would turn tourists, they played it at the Arms Park to 
choi, the Barbarians’ Argentinian scrum- back to their forwards. And though they did guarantee a m a xim um gate. It was not un- 


til ey expected officer-like behaviour in re- 
turn. Horseplay and getting sloshed were 
one thing; uncouth conduct and insubor- 
dination -were another. Unconscious 
breaches of etiquette in the bar cost many 
gifted players their Baa-Baas blazer badge 
and tie. Pity, but there were plenty more 
yearning to take their place. 

In the last decade, with club and inter- 
national competition becoming more in- 
tense, the Easter tour has been reduced to 


; found all too easy to refuse Photograph: Christopher Jones 

eries of flying visits, and the Barbarians ers who aren't getting first-team rughy. We 
ve found it harder to attract suitable play- don't pay our players, but we do look af- 
* and fixtures. ter them. We make it clear to them - you 

It seems to follow that professionalism can have the house wine if you're happy with 
11 dose the last loophole for this Victcv- iL But if you want something better, that's 
n gentlemen’s dub. Not so, Windsor- OK with us. We have a lot of goodwill, and 
wis argues. It will make the Barbarian 1 believe that in a few years’ time we could 
preach even more attractive as relief from emerge stronger than ever.” 

After Saturday's game Pene. Barbar- 

... . . ians captain ori the day. was asked 

If tne WHU thought W'hether \Vales had improved sixice he Iasi 
, . played them as an All Black, and whether 

177/S was a good ,he >' had heen "Sin l° award caps for the 

, ° match. An instinctive Barbarian, he said 

GHOUgh gamG to they had played pretty aggressively, their 
, ° ° , _ rucking was good and their back row had 

deserve CdDS r that s been everywhere. “And if the WRU 
,7 r , thought this was a good enough game to 

(Jp tO them deserve caps, that's up to them. Jesus. I'd 

~ make a good politician.” 

Mickey Steele- Bodger, the president, 
was only a little less diplomatic. But with- 
■ grinding rigours of pro rugby. “Over the out blaming anyone directly, he made it 
t IS months, the game has been turned clear that the game hadn't compared with 
Mty much upside down and is in a real the one at Murrayficld. “It was flat by Iasi 
ss, which has still to be sorted oul week's slandards.*ThaL was a superb game. 
‘But we’re having a tremendous This one didn't take off. You can never ssiv 


the grinding rigours of pro rugby. “Over the 
last IS months, the game has been turned 
pretty much upside down and is in a real 
mess, which has still to be sorted out. 


response from the Southern as well as the 
Northern Hemisphere. And those players 
want us to stay as we are, an amateur dub.” 
Windsor Lewis says. “They're more than 
happy with that. .After all, the big clubs are 
building squads of 35-40 players, and the 
scope is there for us to support top play- 


exactiy why this happens. It might be dif- 
ferences in the opposition, the atmosphere, 
even the refereeing. Anyway, it takes two 
sides to play the game." 

Unspoken was the thought that the two 
sides might have been playing to quite 
different agendas. 


Pay up or they’ll take their ball and go home 




VERNACULAR 


No 11 DRIBBLE 
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Imagine David Dem, Peter Hill- 
Wood (or whoever runs Arsenal 
these days) dropping unsubtie hints 
that unless a good deal of local tax- 
payers’ money was forthcoming to 
build a new Highbury, the dub 
would move lock, stock and barrel 
to some other more obliging borough 
or city. Or West Ham demanding tax- 
payers’ help for a move from its hum- 
ble surrounds to somewhere a bit 
morecentral - say an underused cor- 
ner of Kensington or Westminster 
with development potential. Im- 
possible, you will say, and you would 
be right. But in America, this sort of 
thing is happening every month. 

The two biggest growth areas m the 
US construction industry these days 
are roods stadiums and prisons. Let 

sodotogisis determine wtethcr tins sig- 
nifies the terminal decadence of 
America; the fact is that all four ^ US 
major league sports - baseball, foot- 
balL basketball and ice hockey -are 
affected, and none so much as the na- 
tional pastime. Of the 28 major 

, j .i w than TS have Wilb- 


firm plans to do so dr threatened to 
do so. Scoff not at this last category. 
The owners of American sports fran- 
chises invariably get their way, for a 
am ple reason. Theirs is the father and 
mother of a sellers’ market 

The four sports operate self- 
regulating oligopolies. The nunfoer of 
teams has be«i allowed to grow more 
slowly than the money a richer soci- 
ety is ready to spend, on entertainment- 
Tbo much money, in otherwords, chas- 
ing too few goods. Rom dries des- 
perate to gam or hang cm to major 


sweetheart deals to make a mafioso 
blush. For fans, however, the blessing 
is mixed Siatc-of-tb&art amenities are 
wonderful, higher ticket prices less so. 
Worst of all is the knowledge that if 
scaneone else pays more, yourbeloved 
team may simply vanish. 

In the case of baseball, the make- 
over began with new “old-look" 
baseball stadia that opened for busi- 
ness in Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Dalias-Fort Worth between 1992 
and 1994 - all of them huge critical 
successes- No matter that the Atlanta 
Braves’ present home of Fulton 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

In the US, team 
owners are holding 
cities to ransom, says 

Rupert Cornwell 

County Stadium is less than 30 yeans 
old, and good for at least another 30. 
Next year it will be pulled down as 
the Braves move to the new Olympic 
Stadium across the street Now vot- 
ers in Seattle, Detroit and Milwau- 
kee, among others cities, have 
approved new local taxes to help fi- 
nance similar arenas for themselves. 

Owners in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati and Houston want 
to replace ugly multi-purpose arenas 
from the 1960s and 1970s, now used 
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for football as well, with basebaO-oniy 
stadia. San Francisco plans a new 
ballpark and so, saddest of all for 
baseball nostalgics, does Boston. 
Fraway Park, synonymous with those 
eternal bridesmaids of baseball the 
Boston Red Sox and arguably the 
most picturesque stadium of all, 
lacks space for lucrative corporate 
boxes. So, before the nuUennium, 
down it win come, too. 

Nowhere, though, do the antics 
match those of George Steinbre nn er, 
owner and impresario of the New 
York Yankees. No matter that the 
Yankees, the most famons and 
history-laden franchise in the land, 
virtually are the Bronx. Mr Stein- 
brenner finds the area distinctly un- 
salubrious. Never mind the traffic 
problems; he wants to move the team 
to a new stadium in lower Manhat- 
tan. If the Big Apple docs not come 
through with the finanring.-mutters 
Mr Stembrenncr, be will move the 
team to New Jersey. 

Nothing so much as the $lbn Man- 
hattan Project of Mr Steinbrenner 
reveals the dout of sports owners. In- 
disputably, in some cases, anew sta- 
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drum - average cost $200m to S250m 
-can revitalise a moribund city. The 
prime example is Cleveland, which 
actually built two. one for the base- 
ball Indians, the other for the bas- 
ketball Cavaliers, and in the process 
endowed itself with a new self-belief. 
Detroit, arguably the direst specimen 
of inner-city decay in the Northern 
Hemisphere, hopes for a an even 
greater miracle from rehousing the 
baseball Tigers and the football Li- 
ons in adjacent stadia on the very 
edge of its ravaged downtown. 

But the Steinbrenner gambit, dri- 
ven by vanity, has no such logic. Nor 
did the move of the Cleveland 
Browns football team to Baltimore, 
driven purely by greed. Baltimore of- 
fered a new stadium bursting wilh dty- 
boxes and corporate suites. Ait 
Model!, owner of the Browns, and 
whose lease at Cleveland's decrepit 
Municipal Stadium was about to run 
out, had no hesitation. Poetic justice 
for Baltimoreans, who have never for- 
gotten bow their beloved Colts foot- 
ball team decamped to Indianapolis 
back in 1984. But who’s going to bribe 
a team to come to Geveland? 


“Dribble" aptly illustrates the char- 
acteristic oddness of spoiling ver- 
nacular. Babies and others” with 
minima] control over their faculties 
dribble, usually with their mouths, 
and usually they grow oul of iL Foot- 
ballers dribble, too. but usually 
with their feet - and they spend 
many hours learning the habit. 

In 1880, the Times opined; “There 
is no more legitimate and scientif- 
ic form of football than ... 'dribbling' 
with the feeL" Twenty years earlier, 
the FaaballAnmud had noted that 
the spread of dribbling skills was 
changing the character of the game: 
“The supporters of football appear 

now to have arranged themselves in 

two great and distinct factions: the 
’dribblers’ and the admirers of the 
nmrang and hacking style.” This split 
persists to some extern, but the sub- 
text of the Football .Annuais obser- 
vation bolds good: quality dribbling 
is a more exciting style of play than 
“running and backing". 

It iai’t just football that has scope 
for use of this s kill. In fad, all toll 
games can benefit from a bit of drib- 
bling. It has been a part of gaming 


vernacular - from billiards to polo 
- for a very long time. The sporting 
use of the word seems to have ori- 
gins in archery. “Believe it not that 
the dribbling dan of love can pierce 
a complete bosom." wrote a popu- 
lar Elizabethan commentator in his 
play Measure for Measure. 

The folk between dribbling of a liq- 
uid and dribbling of a toll becomes 
dear when one watches a player who 
can weave a ball along a complicat- 
ed series of twists and turns - who 
can do a “mazy dribbte”, as it is some- 
times called. When the player’s skill 
is such that the movement of the ball 
is smoothly liquid, they have 
achieved the dictionary definition of 
dribbling: “to let anything flow or fall 
in drops or a trickling stream”. 

Effortlessness, real or merely ap- 
parent, is the most essential part of 
the dribbler's art. Whether baby or 
footballer, the dribbler cannot ap- 
pear to expend too much effort on 
their task, or eke dribbling becomes 
spitting or even spraying. Pity the 
footfall er (and the baby) who can’t 
dribble but only sprays. 

Ben Summers 
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Stewart’s backward glance to the future 


Michael Austin 

asks what is being 
done at age-group 
level to nurture 
and encourage 
England’s young 
cricketing talent 


The antidote lo the virulent de- 
cline of England at Test level lies 
in the tender hands of the Un- 
der-19s to Under- 13s being 
identified and nurtured by the 
National Cricket Association's 
Development of Excellence 
scheme. Micky Stewart their di- 
rector of coaching and former 
England team manager, is sure 
of it 

Why do overseas players de- 
velop earlier? Stewart's answer 
is simple: “Compare the grass 
roots structure of England with 
the southern hemisphere,'’ he 
said. “We are introduced to the 
traditional English game as 
part of ‘social-life weekends' for 
thousands of people. In the 
southern hemisphere, there are 
not the facilities so players 
need some ability even to get a 
game. 

“Over here, J can find any- 
one, even without an ounce of 
talent, a game of cricket every 
day of the week from 1 May to 
15 September. Players are 
brought into a non-competitive 
situation and, as a result, an 18- 
year-old English player is equiv- 
alent to a 14-year-old Australian 
in experience. We need to 
quicken their progress to nar- 
row the gap.' 1 

While England, with six for- 
mer Under-19s players, were 
tumbling to a 2-0 series defeat 
by Pakistan at Tbe Oval, the Un- 
der-19s themselves were held to 
a draw at Hove by New Zea- 
land, who won the series, 1-0. 
Since 1974, a total of 50 former 
England Under-I9s have ad- 
vanced to either full Test or in- 
ternational level, and Stewart, 
together with Graham Saville, 
the age-group manager for the 
past 53 “tests, wants to increase 
the outpuL 

With this in mind, Stewart has 
created an Under- 13 squad. 
“We are in the third year of hav- 
ing a 24-strong group who do 
noi play matches but join to- 
gether for two sessions, each of 
four days. They get to know us 
and wc teach them good crick- 
et habits. Some of the initial 
squad played in the recent Un- 
der-15 World Challenge, so it is 
working.” 

Whenever Stewart starts a 
session at LfllcshalL no matter 
the age range, he asks: “Who 
wants to play first-class county 
cricket?” There is invariably a 
99 per cent positive response. 
Stewart chooses the teams, with 
assistance from Saville, Gordon 
Lord, the former Warwickshire 



Cool head: Osman Afzaal, from Nottingham, keeps cool at the County Ground, Hove, during England v New Zealand Under-19s 
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and Worcestershire batsman, 
who looks after the Under- 15s, 
and John Abrahams, the former 
Lancashire captain, now man- 
ager-coach of the Under-17s. 

To foster continuity, selection 
isbasedonfiveorsixplavers in 
the Under- 19 squad and four or 
five of the team being available 
for the following year as welL 
lb the managerial panel’s de- 
light, more players have re- 
cently broken into or become 
established in county teams at 
an earlier age. 

The vexed question of coun- 
ty or country still prompted a 
sharp response from Stewart. 
“Either we are going to do this 
property at Under-19 level or 
not at all. The New Zealand se- 
ries gave our team an intro- 
duction into the way southern 
hemisphere countries play, 
which is quite different from 
ours.” 

Saville asserted: “If our team 
miss two or three county games 
to play for us, hopefully in a 15- 
year career it voll have been 
worth it. ff, in four or five 


years, they play for England 
against New Zealand, they will 
know some of the opposition 
and it won't be a shock what to 
expect." 

Stewart continued: “They 
have the responsibility of rep- 


resenting their country at this 
age and nave to produce results. 
They are not batting or bowling 
behind established former lest 
players for their counties, and 
that’s another beneficial expe- 
rience. They have to learn to 
win. Those playing for us have 
signed some sort of contract, and 


immediately they have done 
that they have ‘signed to win*. 
Not just to have a game, but to 
win matches, which comes as a 
surprise to some of them.” 

As a member of the Acfield 
working party, Stewart was ea- 
ger to re-establish the England 
Committee. “I wanted a small 
number of people to be re- 
sponsible for all England crick- 
et. which includes this level, and 
not to have decisions made by 
those who were not too dose to 
it. I am pleased that it has 
been done, together with an in- 


put from there to age-group 
cricket” 

The Tfest at Hove was Eng- 
land’s 75th at Under-19 level 
against eight different countries. 
They have won 14, drawn 41 and 
lost 20, a record which has im- 
proved significantly, with eight 
of those wins in the past 29 
games and only five lost. In one- 
day internationals, they have 24 
victories in 52 matches. 

Next winter they will lour 
Pakistan, and visits to South 
Africa the following year for the 
World Cup, New Zealand in 


UNDER-19 ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Fifty England Undepl9 players have gpne.on 
to represent England hi Test matches nr-one-: 
day internationals. They are: 

J Agnew, PAflott, M Atherton; W Ato^ R Bai- 
ley, K Barnett, M fficknell. R Blatasy; S Brown, 
D Cape/, N Cook, D Cork, N Cowans, :C Cow- 
drey, J Crawley, P DeFreitas; G Dflley/P Down- 
ton, R Ellison, N Fairbrother, H faster, B 
French, M Gaffing D Gough, I Gould, O Gow- 
er, N Hussain, R Illingworth, M llott, Rrlrani;.P 
Jarvis, N Knight, M Latnwe/I, D Lawrence, N-Mal- 
lender, V Marks, H Morris, J Morris, A Pysott 
M Ramprakash, S Rhodes, J Richards, ifius- 
sell, f Salisbury, G Stevenson, PStich, Cfeverd, 
P Terry, P Tufnell, .A W&lls. . 


to represent England hi Test 
day internationals- They are: 
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1998-99 and Australia in 1999- 

2000 are already written into the 
fixtures strata, with annual se- 
ries in England organised up to 
and including the visits of India 
in 2002. 

There is no shortfall in plan- 
ning, especially with the new fi- 
nancial assistance of NatWest, 
and no lack of pride in players 
produced during the quarter of 
a century since a “Young West 
Indies" touring side came to the 
United Kingdom. The first frill 
series of international matches 
in the age group began in 1974, 
and so the evolution has gone 
on. 

Use of fiist-dass grounds for 
matches, with stumps pitched 
somewhere near the middle of 
the square, not the edge, to- 
gether with the introduction of 
first-class umpires, special kit 
and winter-training pro- 
grammes, have all been part of 
the grand design. 

John Crawley and Nick 
Knight, two of England's three 
century-makers in the recent 
Pakistan series, are Under-19 


products, and others have ex- 
celled in the past month or so, 
adding to the catalogue. 

Mathew Dowman, the Un- 
der- 19s record-scorer with 267 
against West Indies at Hove 
three years ago, made a maid- 
en Championship hundred for 
Nottinghamshire last week. Ben 
Smith has excelled for Leices- 
tershire, along with Philip We- 
ston for Gloucestershire and 
Matthew Walker with a double 
hundred for Kent 

Savi lie’s regret about Che 
New Zealand series was the un- 
availability through injury of key 
bowlers. Alex Tudor, Paul 
Hutchinson. Andrew Flintoff 
and Gareth Edwards were all 
absent but the exercise was as 
meaningful as ever, with Ben 
Hollioake, of Surrey, the all- 
rounder of most potential. 

For some of this side, it will 
be England A next stop. David 
Sales, the 18-year-old North- 
amptonshire batsman, with a 
double Championship hundred 
against Worcestershire, has al- 
rearty served notice of his intent. 


Test of stamina will decide the Championship 


Too much cricket, Wasim 
Akram said, is the banc of the 
English game. To underline his 
point, the Pakistani captain 
might have waved the domes- 
tic future list, which requires 
four of the five main contenders 
in (he race for the County 
Championship to begin the de- 
cisive phase of the season by 
playing on nine consecutive 
days. 

None face a tougher sched- 
ule than Essex, for whom the ae- 
quo nec goes one rather 
important day further. 

The new leaders hegin the de- 
fence of their perch against 
Yorkshire at Hcadinglcy to- 
morrow (fitting in a Sunday 
League match along the way. of 
course), then move directly to 


Edgbaston to meet the outgo- 
ing champions, Warwickshire, 
on Tuesday, in a contest that 
may well not conclude until the 
following Friday evening - 
roughly 16 hours before the}’ 
take the field at Lord's for the 
NatWest Trophy final. 

In most sports, such a pro- 
gramme would be rightly con- 
sidered intolerable. In cricket, 
however, it is normal, the kind 
of torture the fixture planners 
contrive every year as they try 
to squeeze ui the remaining 
games before the nights draw in. 
Whichever team emerges still 
standing should be seen as wor- 
thy champions. 

None (he less, it may still be 
Essex, whose victory over 
Gloucestershire at Colchester 


on Monday was their fifth in 
succession, even though it 
would not have taken them to 
the summit had the weather not 
been cruel to Leicestershire, 
who needed only one Hamp- 
shire wicket when time ran out 
at Grace Road. 

Keith Fletcher, their sage for- 
mer coach now vaguely tided as 
cricket consultant, does not rate 
this year's side as out of the or- 
dinary, yet they possess a resilient 
character, not to mention the 
continuing inspiration of Gra- 
ham Gooch. Having been a 
membe r of all six of his county’s 
Championship teams (since 
1979), the experience he passes 
on must be worth many points. 

But if mental toughness is an 
Essex quality, it can be found 


THE 

WEEK 

AHEAD 


also in Derbyshire and Leices- 
tershire, in whom self-belief 
has been instilled where little 
winning experience exists. 

Derbyshire, who last won the 
tide in 1936 and have lately 
failed time after time to make 
the most of talented players, 
look much more likely to stay 
the course under the guidance 
of Dean Jones and Les Stillman. 


their captain-and-coach part- 
nership from Victoria. 


ne rehip from Victoria. 

Idle during the latest round 


of matches, Derbyshire lost 
their lead, but with Kent and 
Surrey frustrated by the weath- 
er, as well as Leicestershire, they 
resume only four points off the 
pace. A win over Worcestershire 
at Chesterfield, starting to- 
morrow, would enable them to 
go to Somerset on Tuesday 
with excitement running high. 

With Devon Malcolm, Philip 
DeFreitas and Andrew Harris at 
his disposal, in addition to Do- 
minic Cork, Jones has the 
weaponry to sweep aside any 
challenge on damp autumn days, 
but heknows the importance of 
keeping feet on the ground. 

“The important thing is we 
take each game as it comes and 
stay focused, "Jones says. “If we 

win the games, the Champi- 


I believe we have the ability to 
beat teams on most tracks.* 

But the credentials of Leices- 
terehire, at home id Somerset to- 
morrow, are no less compelling. 
They have been captained 
splendidly by James Whitaker in 
his first season at the helm and 
repeatedly inspired by the all- 
round efforts of PhD Simmons. 
But they possess an array of 
match-winners - from the im- 
proved batting of Vince Wells 
and the developing spin-bowl- 
ing of Matthew Brunson and 
Adrian Pierson to tbe explosive 
qualities of David Millns and 
Alan MuQaDy and the mature re- 
liability of the once hot-headed 
Gordon Parsons. 

Surrey, overshadowed by the 


latest brouhaha over Chris 
Lewis, may be slipping out of it 
finally, while Kent have the 
disadvantage of having played 
a game more than all their 
close rivals, so that a win over 
Nottinghamshire at Tunbridge 
Wells before they break for 10 
days looks crucial. 

Nottinghamshire now have 
onty Durham below them in the 
Championship table, quite in 
contrast to tbe Sunday League, 
in which only Yorkshire are 
above them. TWo points cover 
the first five in the table, with 


Surrey against Warwickshire, 
each on 38 points in third place 


each on 38 points in third place 
and fourth, the weekend’s out- 
standing game. 


Jon Cuffey 


The answer to the problem is simple - England play too 
much cricket. And we can’t say that we weren’t warned 


It Is hardly news to say that Eng- 
lish cricket is in disarray. The 
latest defeat has not even pro- 
voked (he kind of sctf-laccntiing 
breast-beating that usually ac- 
companies such reversals. This 
is parti) 1 because we have grown 
used to being, walloped, even by 
teams we used to think were our 


juniors, ft is a good job. perhaps, 
that cricket was not included in 


that cricket was not included in 
the Olympics: wo might have 
struggled on those humid, 
seaming tracks of Atlanta 
against nagging Chinese 
medium pace, or foxy Bolivian 
wrist-spin. 

This summer's visitors. India 
and Pakistan, were for a long 
time regarded as easy meat by 
our national side, a chance to 
swell the batting average and 
pick up some easy wickets. 
There remains a lingering colo- 
nial sense that we "ought" to 


be able to leach them a thing 
or two about (he game. But 
those days are long gone. We 
have beaten Pakistan only once 
in the last 19 attempts, and 
India onh four times. Increas- 
ingly, they look on England 
much as we look on Zimbabwe, 
os a confidence-boosting op- 
portunity to find form for the 
harder struggles to come. 

As always, the talk is mainly 
concerned’ with the search for 
the right “formula", as if the 
selection nf cricket teams wen: 
like cooking, merely a matter 
of mixing the right ingredients. 
The idea that the mixture 
needs time to bind and ripen 
seems loo radical for our se- 
lectors: they want simply to add 
water and boO. Yet the Pakistan 
team (hat just beat us was 
more or less the same as the 
one that beat us in the World 


Cup. a good advertisement for 
the benefits of a settled side 
bravely adhered lo in (he teeth 
of the hurricane of abuse that 
greeted the traumatic loss to 
India in the quarter-final. 

There were just three 
changes. England, in contrast, 
fielded only four of the same 
players, one of whom. Stewart, 
onh* regained his place because 
of injuries. The latest formula- 
sccking initiative breaks new 



ROBERT WINDER 


ground, no place for the so- 
called one-dav specialist who 


called one-day specialist who 
scored a hundred last time he 
played (Alistair Brown) and 
no place for Hussain and Craw- 
ley, centurions in the Test 
matches. The less said about all 
this, the better. 

It was left lo Wasim Akram 
to spell out once again the 


thing that everyone knows, 
which is that English cricket is 


suffering from serious internal 
bleeding. “The answer to your 
problem is simple.” he said. 
“England play too much crick- 
et." Who could disagree? 

Just after Christmas, I sat 
with Allan Donald watching 
Cork dash in against South 
Africa at Newiands. Donald 
was talking about the pressure 


on fast bowlers to keep up a 
good head of steam, and 
explaining how, when be re- 
turned to South Africa at the 
end of his triumphant season 
for Warwickshire, he practically 
had a nervous breakdown, and 
visited- a psychiatrist in an 
attempt to re kindle his crashed 
enthusiasm for the game. 

In passing, he prophesied the 
fate of En glan d’s only aggres- 
sive bowler. “Look at Cork," he 
said. “That guy’s bowling a lot 
of overs. You have to wonder 
how long he can last At some 
point it's going to hit him." 

So we can't say we weren’t 
warned. “We hare been told," 
Wisim said, “that Dominic 
Cork, at 24, is burnt out But 
he is going back to Derbyshire 
to play more crickeL Surety he 
should be rested.” Yes, surely. 
We bare a game, it seems, that 


burns out its brightest stars as 
swiftly as they appear. It is hard- 
ly a surprise that Shaun POQock, 
Warwickshire's impressive fast- 
bowling replacement for Don- 
ald, is heading home to have 
surgery od his ankle. 

Plus ga change. The much- 
vaunted Acfield report has 
urged nothing more substantial 
chan die setting up of some new 
committees to handle the Eng- 
land team. Ray Illingworth, in 
a parting shot presumably 
designed to indicate, as if it 
needed indicating, that he is not 
a soft touch, has emphasised 
that if Cork did miss one of the 
winter tours, it would be to put 
in some hard bloody work. 
“He won’t be kept at home to 
sit on his backside," he said. Of 
aQ the batty notions that have 
swept English cricket this 
summer, the idea that Cork is 


a lazy, no-good slacker is one 
of the more ludicrous. 

The English disease, as 
Wasim pointed out, is too much 
quantity, and not enough 
quality, ft particularly blights 
the prospect of ever producing 
fit fast bowlers. We have a bat- 
ting line-up that might well 
flourish if it was not always 
chasing 500, or going out in the 
second innings a couple of 
hundred runs adrift. 

But will anything change? 
Pull the other one. Our premier 

domestic competition will, as al- 
ways, be won by the team that 
best negotiates the thundery 
showers of late August Mean- 
while, Glamorgan are somehow 
finding £200,000 to hire Whqar 
Younis to Wiles, where around 
9,000 spectators will pay to 
watch him in an entire season. 
The sideshow must go on. 
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Glamorgan 
stump up 
to sign 


pr< 


eft 


Waqar 


Glamorgan have clean iKwlcd 
some of the more fashionable 
counties bv signing the Wdsiani 
paceman Waqar Younger- 
day on a reported t_.iHi.000 
iwo-vear contract. 

Waqar. who helped Pakistan 
clinch a 2-0 win in the Test se- 
ries against England whichfin- 
ished on Monday, said: “They 
seem a very ambitious dub 
with some very good pknyrsand 
with a clear idea of how I would 
fit into their plans. I am sure all 


fro 


they need is a catalyst to bring 
some success, and hopefully 1 


sortie success, and hopefully 1 
will be able to play my part in 
helping them achieve that. 

“1 know just how much vtv 
Richards did for Glamorgan 
and if I can achieve the same in 
my two years in Wales, 1 will be 
delighted." 

The Glamorgan captain. 
Matthew Maynard, who will 
face Waqar in the three-match 
Texaco one-day series against 
Pakistan that starts tomorrow, 
was delighted: “This is possibly 
the best signing Glamorgan { 
has made. Waqar is a genuine- - 
ty world-class cricketer at the 
peak of his game.” 

The Glamorgan secretary. 
Mike Firth, said: “The figures 
reported do not tell the whole 
story but although you have to 
pay a premium to attract a 
player of this calibre, we have 
not gone in with our eyes 
closed. There has been a lot of 
support without which a coup 
of this sort would simply not 
have been possible. We sec it 
very much as an investment - 
a statement of the ambition we 
have as a dub.” 

Graham Gooch is to contin- 
ue to play county cricket for at 
least another year, Essex said 
yesterday. 

Gooch, 43, has scored six cen- 
turies this summer, taking his 
fiist-dass career total to 
while taking his beloved Essex 9 
to the top of the Championship 
table and into the NatWest 
Iroplty final against Lancashire 
a week on Saturday. In the 
process he became Essex's lead- 
ing run-maker, his 92 against 
Middlesex earlier this month 
taking him beyond Keith 
Fletcher’s aggregate of 29,434. 

Since making his first-class de- 
but in 1973, Gooch has amassed 
43.957 runs and stands in the top 
10 of the game's most prolific 
scorers. Before announcing his 
re tire mem from Test cricket two 
years ago, Gooch played 118 
times for England, scoring 20 
centuries and 8,900 runs -stiE the 
top aggregate by an England 
player. Now a selector, he wall be 
with the England *A’ side in Aus- 
tralia this winter. 

In recent weeks there has 
been rumours linking him with t 


a coaching job at Notting- 
hamshire and Lancashire. He 


hamshire and Lancashire. He 
has made no secret of his desire 
to remain in the game in that 
capacity, and Essex would cer- 
tainly not stand in his way 
should one come along. 

“As far as we are concerned, 
Graham would have our bless- 
ing if he saw fit to move else- 
where to fulfil his ambition,” 
said Peter Edwards, the Essex 
secretary-general manager. “Af- 
ter everything he has done and 
accomplished for Essex, there 
is noway we would ever prevent 
him moving on if that was his 
wish. In the meantime, we are 
just happy to still be having him 
as a player." 

The England batsman Nass- 
er Hussain could lead Essex in 
the County Championship 
match against Yorkshire at 
Headingley tomorrow as the 
captain, Paul Prichard, is doubt- 
ful with a back injury. 
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Hddeo Personality 

_ Her admits he was tempted by -the call of the • 
dzjwtf. who were so impressed with the talent he 
showed as a Teenager they dangled before- him air 
sorts of'incentives.to changs his aHegance. ■ 


coming soon... rugby 5 


Professional 
era will show 
profit on pitch 


. -L- 


Rugby union's new Foreign Legion 


This is the season that everyone 
— ; players, coaches and ad- 
ministrators — wanted. It has 
long been argued that English 
club rugby has been holding 
back the development of the na- 
tional side, allowing the South- 
ern Hemisphere countries to 
leave everyone else earth bound, 
like so many spectators at the 
Cape Kennedy of rugby union, 
watching while they launch 
themselves to other galaxies. 

Yet in 1987 the inception of 
the Courage League was hailed 
as the way forward, the base 
from which a stronger, more 
competitive national side could 
be constructed. Nine short years 
later, we are back where we 
started, only this time there are 
a number of telling differences. 

First lime round the Leagues 
were a one-off affair, so that 
each match was more like a Cup 
tie. Lose a couple and your sea- 
son was over. The introduction 
of home and away helped great- 
ly, for a time, until it was realised 
that the number of games was 
acting against the best interests 
of club and country. Players 
were drained before the season's 
end. and interest waned as the 
few left the many in their wake. 

Last August came the first 
rumbling eruption, which left 
blaze red traditionalists quaking 
in committee rooms around 
the country. The International 
Rugby Football Board acceded 
to the inevitable and allowed the 
game to go open. That was en- 
dorsed at the IB's full meeting 
in Tokyo a month later, hy 
which lime clubs were dis- 
cussing ways to move into the 
professional era; the governing 
bodies were not so nimble of 
mind. Some of them still have 
not caught on to what is hap- 
pening in the game. 

Now the clubs have a chance 
to show them. The intensity of 
competition off the field — 
collecting backers and sponsors, 
players and grounds — will be 
exceeded only by that on it The 
most obvious difference be- 
tween the old amateur and new 
professional eras will be the 
presence of rugby league play- 
ers. There is a fear that the two 
codes will soon become scram- 
bled in these play-for-pay days, 
but right now the Northern 
hordes can only add to union. 

One thing remains the same. 


David Llewellyn 

looks forward to 
the Courage League 
season, which 
starts on Saturday 

There is going to be a h uge de- 
mand on players in terms of the 
munbec of matches this season, 
especially for international play- 
ers and those in successful dubs 
who reach die later stages of the 
Pilkington Cup and the Euro- 
pean competition. 

Clubs need as many match- 
es as can be fitted in to a 
lengthened season in order to 
generate cash through gate 
money, advertising and mar- 
keting: they will also want their 
money’s worth from their em- 
ployees — the players. But 

The intake of 
outsiders should 
benefit the 
English game at 
the top level 

money's worth does not mean 
players turning out, rain or 
shine, night after night to play 
the muddied fool. They need a 
break, to he kept fresh and es- 
sentially injury free and to that 
end larger squads are needed. 

Spread the load has to be the 
message, and if it achieves noth- 
ing else perhaps the new era will 
teach the conservative element, 
who dislike changing a winning 
team, that the squad mentality 
has to be adopted. 

The intake of electrifying 
talent such as Martin Offiah, 
Henry Paul, Jason Robinson 
and Va’aiga Tuigamala will 
bring in the crowds, initially at 
least, but it will also add a di- 
mension to the game. As will the 
presence of so many overseas 
players such as Michael Lynagh, 
Philippe Sella, David Cnrkcry. 
the Llewellyn brothers and the 
New Zealander John Mitchell. 
Young players will be able to 
learn from these incomers. 

If the England coach. Jack 


Rowell, goes through with his 
ideal then some of those league 
players may find their way mto 
the national side at the expense 
of worthy individuals, rising 
stars who have worked hard to 
reach the fringes of international 
rugby union. England may have 
a “lost generation’' of such play- 
ers, but overall the top level 
should benefit and see England, 
in a short time, beginning to 
compete with the likes of New 
Zealand, whose awesome dis- 
play in the Test series against 
South Africa has simply served 
to underline how far behind the 
Northern Hemisphere is la gging 

As to the money in the club 
game, there are the haves — 
mostly down South, with the ho- 
nourable exception of Newcas- 
tle — and the have nots, chiefly 
in the North. But money can- 
not buy success, soccer has 
proved that. Just as individual 
players will lose out in the fight 
for team places, so some back- 
ers of clubs will see their pro- 
jects suffer setbacks. But not 
one of the money men is a phil- 
anthropist. This is not patron- 
age. They see rugby as a part of 
the changing sociological face 
of the country as we move de- 
per into a leisure-orientated 
world. Backing the clubs is 
merely sowing an acorn. There 
will be financial oaks (o fell lat- 
er if things go the way these vi- 
sionaries expect them to. 

As a sign of things to come 
the moves by Wasps to Queen's 
Park Rangers' Loftus Road 
ground and Saracens to the 
more modest surroundings of 
Enfield Town indicate an in- 
tention and indeed a trend to 
all-purpose sporting collectives: 
Bristol have worked it the oth- 
er way and are to generate 
cash by renting their Memori- 
al Ground to Bristol Rovers. 

As to who will win what is, po- 
tentially, one of the most ex- 
citing Courage Clubs' 
Championships — that has to 
be the game of rugby. It is like- 
ly that the same old names will 
be there at the finish; success, 
3fter all, breeds success. New 
names will join the giants but 
this time round there will be lit- 
tle need to look any further than 
Bath, Leicester/ Wasps and 
Harlequins, the gang of four, 
who have between them won 
everything since 1984. 



Philipe Seda, the former French international centre, complements Saracens’ back line 



Frano Botica, Castleford’s New Zealand 
outside-haff, steps out for OrrelJ 


New Zealand-born Va’aiga Tuigamala 
flying from Wigan to Wasps 



Hard slog on 
the Tyne 
should pay off 


Laurent Cabannes brings French polish 
from Paris to the Harlequins back raw 


Michael Lynagh, the Australian hqjhflyer, 
backs Saracens Photographs: Allsport 


When would you think our pre- 
season training started? Before 
the era of prafessfemalisn began, 
you may have said August, leav- 
ing a good month to prepare the 
body and mind, and invent a few 
new backs moves which are sure 
to bring you a hat frill of tries. 

Wtefl, things are different now. 
Rugby has become a profession 
for many players, especially at 
Newcastle. But not many would 
have guessed our pre-season 
started in February, with three 
months of the 95-96 season logo. 

Under the watchful guid- 
ance of our strength and fitness 
guru, Steve Black, a few pear 
shapes have been inverted and 
a few stomachs have rediscov- 
ered that washboard look. Ses- 
sions take place in gyms across 
the town, the rugby dub, a crick- 
et ground, Tynemouth beach, an 
athletic track and a one-off to 
the local wet and wild dide park. 

Until the end of April some 
consideration was taken for the 
fact that we bad games to play. 
From then on, though, a typical 
week has coiEisted of a strength 
andfor fitness session every week- 
day complemented with three 
skills sessions and two team 
runs. So, just Hke the rest of you, 
we, too, get that Friday feeling! 

The off season was also ush- 
ered in by a squad gathering at 
Wynyard Hall, home of our il- 
lusions owner. Sir John HalL 
Some perhaps thought this was 
to shew them the kind of pad they 
would be living in after 10 years' 
shrewd playing of the transfer 
market. Others noted the num- 
ber of gardeners Sir John may be 

looking for if it all goes wrong. 

The gathering was. in fact, a 
chance to get together and 
discuss how we are to go for- 
ward into this new era. Every- 
thing is focused on the kind of 
rugby we want to play, and, to 
achieve it, the kind of training 
we have to do, the skills we have 
to develop and the culture and 
attitudes we must nurture. 

The goal posts were set then 
and training resumed in earnest 
. to continue relentlessly until 
our first real test a lour to the 
Bahamas. At least thaL is what 
I and many others thought 
when I set out on a few weeks' 
holiday. On my return, things 
had changed to the somewhat 
less enchanting destination of 
the high veldt in South Africa. 
No doubt a bigger test of our 
progress than the Bahamas, 
but even more a test of our abil- 



ity to get on with each other. 

Entertainment is not very so- 
phisticated in the towns we were 
visi ting and neither was the ac- 
commodation, food or mode of 
transportation. Things went 
sw imming ly, apart from one set- 
to between our physio and one 
of our players from the student 
brethren. A sizeable splatter of 
cake ejected by the latter on to 
the former’s cheek sparked 
things off. It was about all the 
entertainment served up. con- 
sidering the meal was in 3 prison 
cafe with the food prepared and 
delivered by the convicts them- 
selves. Believe me, throwing the 
food was one of the viable op- 
tions as many hungry players 
scurried back for room service. 

On the pitch, we lost and drew 
two games we should have won 
and lost one we should have got 
stuffed in. Our best rueby, thank- 
fully, came in the second half of 
our last game, in which we came 
back from 24-3 down to draw 24 
all The previous game we had 
been given a lesson by a side play- 
ing the kind of rugby we want- 
ed to play, and we looked like we 
had managed to pay some at- 
tention come that last game. 

We returned to Tyneside con- 
fident that tiling were headed in 
the right direction and with our 
tails up, knowing how much wc 
still coirid improve. Things do rvoi 
happen overnight, though, and 
cultures need time to develop, as 
was shown by our disappointing 
draw against Melrose. Then 
team included eight Scotland 
players in a side that has been 
together for a few years. 

We are a side who must 
counter everyone's immediate 
doubt. A team of individuals, 
they say. Pulled together at 
great expense, are they likely to 
want to spill blood for each oth- 
er? You can understand the 
doubters. We can understand 
and accept their apologies come 
the end of this season. 




Courage Clubs' Championship National League One 


Club-by-club guides by David Llewellyn 
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Coach: Brian Afihttm 
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Director of Rugby: Alan 
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Janes. Darraan Cummms 
(berth Ffujrtiy bom>; fires 
Keys rNortirghami; Vn£jl 
Hartte'd totea vtanjet®ctv 

Jerry Perms iSooudi: Tom 
Bam iSatet: HOion Brow) 
■Harte>4unsl 
Laagoo forecast: 8th 
Cup forecast: Later slags 



Director of Rugby: Dfeh 
Bed 

Coach: Andy heart 
Captain: Jason Leonard 
Id tram ni tn toagnK 
CrainoUy (W£sn) 

In tram ntfry union: Lau- 
rent Benearch. Laurent Ca- 
nannes (both Rung dub. 
Pans); GacdiMQtn 
Uew*yn (both Neath): Katti 
WotJ (Ganynvre rtV; Michael 
Corcoran fUmdcn fesh): Pan 
Luge* lOrroS): Simon Own 
IM urehy i: Jason hewer 
®rswi: Hitcn Broun 
(GJoucsteri; Hum Homes 
lUafteeu: Paid Petansy 
(waste) 

Out WH G tc c rarnoo flidees- 
tert; Ore Shdasby. Simon 
MtEhet (both wospsj; S»w 
Uovd MtofceSWfc Jon Hand- 
torhSnmh. Adam Jones, Bn- 
an Moore Ml Richmond). 
Martin Peopcr. Smon Brown 
V»(hBedtonfl 
Lea^o forecast am 
Qqr forecast semi Dnakste 



Director of Coaching Bob 
Dwyer 

Condo Ian Smith 
Captain: Dean fodiatds 
In trod) rugby toapre: Grefi 
Austin (Hcaer^teU). 

In from rutfesnlOR Rob 
Liey (Sate); Not FteKJier 
(Mosetey): Crag Jorar (Ud- 
rosei; Austin Healey (Ocrefii; 
VWI Grecrwraod (HartequHB). 
Out tez Hams. Jhchra Boian- 
son. Wayne KHtotf. Andy 
McAdam (afl Coventry); Jamie 
Harwbon, Chns Tarbuck RWh 
London SctXthht; Ngd 

Bchanfcon ilcrxlcn mUi): - 
Muray Craig (Natvghamt 
teagre f o r e ca st 3rd 
Capfore cast Quater- 




Coedc Ctee Woodward 
Coptabo Uany Katun 
bi from rugby laapw Note. 
At from nidqr unhm: Vte 
OsMd. Mdcdm Q-Vtsof 

lOdh St Maiy's); Jeremy 
Dandson (Dungannon); rbafi 
Woods (BladoodO: Steven 
Meter ffimiynwnj; Mgd 
Rt cfta t bo n iLnoestet); Ktenn 
Damson [Bangor) 

Out lAdoMi CQRxran ftter 
tewrei; Camemn S»wn 
(fochmcraJj; Coin HaS [Nmy- 
. bwyi 

Learie forecast Btfi 
Cup fo r e ca s t Quntcr- 
teiafets 



Director of RuAyJCoacte 
(an McGsechon 
Captain: Dm RorfiKr 
In from ru0qr tea^m: Stem 
taupu wfigwi 

In from rugby union: Matt 
Smart {BbckheaiW; M*fc 
Foui&rw iBrtsob 
Out John Edicndge (Bed- 
fanfl: Frank Padanan 
iWoKr^xTO^D: Gaum Web- 
ster IRwhaifraniy, Mark Pn- 
dtem (Rugby Dons) 

Leapio forecast Sth 
Cap forecast Later sta&s 


Dbtetar of Rn^jy: Peter 
VAams 

Coach: Andy Mocfortane 
CoptaiK To be conflrrtwd - 
In frou rngby irapwr: Fan 
Botica iCasdefonn; Ctevid- ■' 
Uian. John Hnrtsan (bath St. : 
Helens) 

In from ntfiy udon: Shaft 
n*nar, Jason SmWi (both 
WstEriooltUctneltNoratey . 
CSafey. Dare CaskeHUrer- 
pod Si HMerw): ten Hnrner - 
(DrrndaM: lx Wontey, . 
Robert Utctenufi CWh 
wea Park}; 3tew coohpwest 
HardepooQ; Rdwd Nebon 
WrrO; Pm Raw nfrwigicn . 

Out Sbnqn Mason (Reh- 
mond); Austn Hedey (Lercee- 
tert: Pad Usttey,.tan Wym . 
(both VtekeAekft; Steve Bb- 
by, Carl Fenton (both Water 
too): Oanluger (Harteoutes); 
mil wins&rtey Mk On- 
tsm Snwh dxmrtai Scot, 
dsh); Paul Johnson. RJchard 
MattMos (both Leeds): Aluh ' 
peacock (Moftay); Petre 
Mechel tWOtteSter); Ckue 
Cooper (Stoke) 

LeaCnn forecast UJh . 

Cup forecast Earty rounds 




Dkrector of Regby: Brfen . 

1 WBoroon j • - 

r p prfui a : Math NeuorvJaiv) 
frfltrtw 

Cagtclui Jtnkteiterider" . 
brftna nMW* John 
. DevereuK. Actean Hadfey. Oar^.: 
ran Wtgtr (an WkfonsS;. 
RtebanJ Eyms (Leeds? - - 
htlcnnnftyidn:mi .. 
WiretaniivT(£rett:s»n:'- . 
-Hetehfr-tWBtedookOufc! 
Mortfe. (Wbmfespr S*- 

mon Marenx (WeDnaran; N£ 
subject »Horr»Oific»rjrrt'" : 
W«k permit); Tom Beirrr - 
raoucastedraman Booae- - 
(Combined Serdcesj: Jolm- . 
wtchefl (Wafteto, NZ) 

Out Paul Turner. EnJHevAH 
-ftwpBetfDftthRobLrtey- 

adcBGteorMfchaiWmiey- 
{OneQ; Qtn Partw. PM Gan. . 
Mcfc-Wheater (al Manches— . 

Lancia I bw t tet loth 
Cup forecast Eat* round) 


★ 


DtectorofCtecWac: Mart 


Cmtto tXaty Otiyose .> :f- 

Si«Sfv3w§!^wfi*S. 

ter from ratfv teriacct^ren T 
.Braa^emsDOr wtfad.tit • 







Braho-ftwh 

CaitfitrirjsWutiBr.:-^-.- 
Oat Eddie Hatey Ohurmon). 


ihifitsu-raab* laaah:- -. . • 
- W^lTUsnteWW 
toframrutty imten: bsmk 
J* Cumin. {BOJtes.Rr.Sl- 
r" monMftthetaflkJSheBJty. 
OxttrUatequmoj; P8W - . 

Kuay); JUnOQns 
-fflrVsthi Unknsgdi (Mi -' 


:osfcCfaisW»ais t ehdi . - 
Brafthwafic. hfad GftfothS,' 

stM.shoRfend.tei Bfeck- 
haamiSPnul De»tey thafe 

: jjtere* Stae BMs, Rob Aim 

-ttodt - 

Lseesforeoaft 2nd ?. 


Dfatetreof Ru^ry: Mark 

.-Rnf • 

.^OosdsPBveStiAto' 
Cojftaio : Kevin Moseley 
.la Tram km MMir- 

-*None" 

- te frwtf mgiy un io n : Hgtm 
. MtBetay. Andrew Peacock. 

- .Matthau. SOoa. Mark Rodei- 

- ick US NMxxt); Steve! ... 
John, Chne John (both 

> CadM) 1 . Jonw Connd(y. - ' 

. Nm hfongan (balh Career - . 
t*rfy^N25; Wayne De Jorvfc 
(Syteiey. Aus); PVeJ Han- 
fend iaoooaaefi; Chns 
C Chsttndr (Redcarl: RteM ■ 

Eamshau JCamontM Lwv) 

- Cut Rob Leach fthdimryaJl; 
fationt Tho mpson, stave 

‘ Jones, Ptir Lancaster fafi 
WakSeto: Martn show. 

Ifea Bbopsen, Arden teyth 
(Mt W MM ; Anthony O- 
rrew CBedSonfl. Ptd Hod 
der, Paul Evans Konn 
■VAfeate a« Modev 
' brau^!): Kart Craap 
(Rothertumi; stew Cook 

/torero 

laa^re forecast 12th 
Cop forecast Earty rounds 


Richmond 


Rotherham B Rugby Lions 



Director of RntfnrGcofl 

fioeke 

Director or Coaddug; P.m) 
Turner 

Cooctc Richard Grucd 
Captdtc to bo confirmed 
In from rugby teaRno: Ato- 
w ott-th avr^mi. sew 
McCumc (VhorieS' 

In from rdtfivurtoic Pam 
Tims. Ptwi Hewn 'both 
M*R U13.00CJ 
tranjw fee. CaftW): W! 
Prao,Ti (Waspw Jom r.nr 
[WnmnKton Park): Snron 
Brasn. Martm Proper \l»ih 
Hirtnaire': HoO SeotL S^- 
OftAndenan fbolh LrMo" 
SCOttsK/; Rrehjid LVWe. 

Roy LVraior. (Dotfi taflo or- 
ou0i umrereW; 
rone 1%W« Harocariii Wm 
EthcndKE tMontwractent; 
Sean CotovJ j 

Out p«*ji ALAon, Sieve Har- 
raitwh Luffin' 

Lan&ie forecast Vo 
teg) tere c eefc Lite 




Director of Rugby: (an Ev 

Wir 

Coaches; Donr-, V Julian, 
H*J R»] (lonvarft.) 

Captdn; jotm Gtaovs 
In tram n&nVus&atr- Dntfle 
Stoop IKrtcJitevi; Act Ekoku 
lHalifav 

W tram ragby unkue. Chns 
W*mv. Cfns fcMhftatc. 
Mac Griffith;. s> -m Shun- 
bod ioH Wuh Ma-k 
Sk>ypev Sieve 

iotiEon (Uonefii. eta a Pan- 
■an (TunBfidac Wslfei: Ra« 
(jChnw, John OKuo? loom 
US); Tm turtur. iAio-|- Andy 
Park ftJWeti; Petra fJcAiWr-f 
(Horeham i ; Crag (Abo: 

■H HmyV 

Oat Atm OJtfg (Reft- 
mondi; Mod Stdwrt 
fTtarthamptrav 
(jfapif forecast 7rti 
Cop forecaac Cgr, rouiws 



Director of Coadane Dcrofi 

Coach: Jim Brnfem* 
Captain: Rob Hardm*. 

In from ruj^y loajpio: None 
In fnss ntffn union: k a: 

H^ms. Rrtife Ffoiwnor. 
Wayne Kilford, Andy MiAkaii 
(Id lerfiislwl: An4r Small- 
wood, Matt DoJagier {Duh 
Nurjigruml. Derek P.varnt*i 
lurJCjcfMD. Mark Cran>- 
iCMton'; Jamos Broun. 
Reborn Umd (both En^anrt 
SchooKi; Jo&crt Mrf«JiuU <hx>- 
iBbonhi 

Out RKh.Y? Argdl ilvbtcoi; 
AteJinr Saixrnmuno 
(Gloucester 7 . Craig [>JRS 

Loagn forecast fiat 
Cm forecast Larf. rounds 


Direcfor of RugbjACoach: 
Ian ftrssea 

Captain: Paul Gumu (CU», 
Smart Holmes IF** XVI 
In from raeby Ibddr Notk 
bt front rugby utdorc line 
Kenuhrai. i3ms Tnrauc)- iWh 
Leicester); And* Rvcd (Bath); 
Graeme Smth lOmyli 
Cut Smart Artdcican. Rob 
Scon ibrat, EM (wo 
Learie francos*: 5m 
Cup farpcaat Later sta&n 



Doatee* of PtapteglCoacfo 
Ataik Arccombe 
Coptaio: Andy Houston 
Id Iron) rugby begn Carl 
KdfiLnMs) 

ta Trent nffjy ufoom Manu 
Fawa iTra^a>; Jaxm John 
lunanachrai); uao qucK 
(Coventry); Tun fiooreon 
(ScurilhrepeL CUiny Hamr 
(tennurj ia m Urw): Henry 
Hratey (Old Wesfeyi; DafytB 
Fan tMotsom: rKnrv MorSwi 
Country. NZc Rob Man- 
no. Tim Kra^U ftwh Slrjt- 
kua); Gaum Bowy 
(Hutestowm; Man Bach 
iS^lrtl Africa! 

Out Senon Save iRothor- 
hjrr>). NM) Ftrtchra (Lows 
ten; E n4 Antferwn 
(Cloucwtery: Rowsn Fuflar. 
Ne4 Kstn (bc«i nchnundl. 
Smon Drum .Hrflr-qtinsi; 
Ala5Xar Kerr ifo New 
Zintradl. Steve Pwdy 
CNoicavIMK Ma(V. SkiywrC 
(anodwrahr. £»ve Soter 
(Worcester!; Bob Rohreun 
iBmwdwn and Sotnrei 
ihocue forecast ath 
Cup forecast Eariy raunda 




Dfrector of Ifo0qp Rob An- 
drew 

Coach: Slave Botes 
Captain: Dean Ryan 
In from rugby tongue 
Goo^e lirahan (Cartclo 
foiAJura) 

In from ru0>y ome Gorath 
Aitew IBnsKfl. Andmw BWh. 
Maran Show, Tire Simpson 
(oil West HteOeprolj; Swve 
Bales, [fob Am (both 
Wasps); Stew OTieil (Bay 
don). Ross Nestufe (Auck- 
land. fO 

Out lan Cftindfer (Btaydon); 
Soon Cassidy (&*flarai 

Leagoo forecast 1* 

Cup forecast Quarea 
(rvrtsB 



Uredor of fto&rfi ffoger 
wretakm 

Coaching CorerdbMtar 
Dare Mow-Bowjm 
Coaebea: 9mon HaflWdrdon 
teacua; RoeerTavtorlter- 
wsrasi 

Cfetait Atm Royra 
In trere rctfby teatfUKMcne 
In from rugby radon: Grog. 
Keys iGtoucastef).- Moray 
Cmg (Leiceetecy: Stave me 
(R«SV Lions) 

One ChreGray, Sonon 
Hodgfensan (both reared); 

. Man GofcvJior. Andy Smal- 
■ooa d (bath Coventry): Stow 
Reed (Bomudvnue) 

League forecast; lMi 
Cap fareerefc Early rounfc 



Dbocfor of RugbjstCoaefo 
JohnKftKUtn 
CapUeBeftCbilM 
Jo from raspy toofije: Soon 
QuwwH (Wr^sn); J&i FAm 
(Leeds); Alan Bateman 
(Crania, aw) 
in from rugby unioi*: flan 
Oawe. ChtaaartL Oatren 
Oompten, Adam Vonder 
Bath); Arox Ccxftfg (BbA- 
haatn); Alan Sharkey 
(Btatiosi* CoMgfJ; 0» H»- 
vey r Roh Sattmarah (Mh 
BMWO; Adnjn Daues. Ant& 
Moora (both CanU): Rkhard 
West t'5loucraeft; Jbn Harnd- 
ton-Snvth, Adan Janes, Bran 
Moor# iptoprtg as an ama- 
WurtlaBHsrt«A«S>;C»teS 
quitd (Uanw); Caneren 
Sfort (London WSW Dan Mo- 
Fartend Matty): Rowan 
Rater. Nail -Martin (both 
Mosdeyi: Samt Mason CCT- 
■tf): Sam Rush (Oxford UnF 
w*s«w;Sia»QMB« 
(arrutura} OMhethaM); Rob 
Load) MtesrHaroapooft 
Out None 

League forecast 2re) 

D* forecast Quaner-finaKb 


Dbeetur of RU^qr: Stew 
COUSW 

Coedc Qeoff WappaQj Ged 
(Sjnn 

CiptibK To H Confirmed 
In from rugby teenre: John 
Bentley (HaMad 
In from tufty onlbR Sman 
•ftro iMooefey); r*ck Mfer. 
MaGhOir Inmnn (both W*e- 
60 «I: Dflrt Cbofit ten CarraO. 
Sean Athnson tel) Qtfey); 
«») 0KSa HbUfffeoraugh 
UnrerMy)} Gam Webstar 
(NorthfenpmntKaH Cr?ffia 
(West HartfepooQ 
Out 5WW CoteoS (Tkh- 
mond): Koutn ptant, Soy* 
WcneBQjroti reared] 
len^ie forecast: 9tft 
Cup.fdraBMb.Esly rounds 


DbacMGfeacfrJibf 


CrerfobzOMdBRhap --- 
tofr oni ni tfiy iae j pfoNonB 
. Jo from rugbi uniao: Pe 
Janes, . Damian Cummins 
(both Gteueestori; Oats Ltoyd 

(lautfeorc— 

RunWiby 
Ksnnafyn 

ht Made BoatEflorrs. jstv-. 
□IcttnOnUfBDsaQiCIW 
EaborefNaaift^E 
Jonathan Srarart . __ _ 

fete* RncJnmfltofthBtTtptoo) 
OubMMMnirKNiar 
rcntoro); Tievtr Rewan <pt- - 
JjV ft); StewVWs . - ; 

Mottntfwfol . r - 

Lautem forecast 4tfi ‘ 

Cup-foraoMb-ldiarstaflst- 


>, (Smote jeh hrijbytt. ' 
Captain; Skncvv Croft 
r te fttmmglv'tea^K . 

-;l4one. ^-,' 

; K tnm .ni^y udkni Pate . 
TAartoy, tan (Ann (bofft Gr- 
-'i«0; Rfefttid lnonHfeon. 
-rSffive-Jonae, Lsncaorer ■ 
: CaB West HJitfepooU; Nick " 
Jonas (Ho# fontetc}: ttMdor 
Mclteart (WttWiffi.Jbn 

Dotes tSaotaQ; peter , 
Massey. Jorwharr Hot. (both 
Mortem); Jamas Bante-.': 

■ (Mount 9 hJwytSctwrf) . . 

Dot Mek Green. Grofot 
..-gakMn (both Leeds); Msttm 
. Mce. Marcus KaBy (both 
;rtjddenifle«); AndyMettate 
(dnuccstwk Mot Mdqr, T -. 
’ Matthew Irirran (both 
PWhatom) 

‘ imtpre foracoBtlQBi 
CupldrewtEsV rounds 



Dfoeetortd CoaeMns Och 

GreenworaJ: 

Coacte Tosb Aahsw 
Content Nek Aior - 
In (ram n«>y taa^re: Torn 
Themiley. foson tsrcen. 
U«WftMfw(MWh»)ei)> 
fo from Tv 0 rf otMHc Cart 
Fenton (Orrefl); Marcus 
Qwr (New Biffunn); Gary 
Monaga n Oagi); Kart 

- Tfiflidtoi (Preston (Wasshoo- 

- H» [MfrwwT 
W DaudTIiompsrai 
OMdfeW SehooO 

Cite Sean Betcfw (Sde'- 
S*""* Bwtey (WoimirBiu. 

art Timer, Jason Smhh 

-ttcdhUnU) 

Lccpta forecast HU) 
ftip forecast eaiyrounda 


In 

[| riiVfKTg 
■1 tf-Jfer 
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World Cup at point of overload 


The 1998 World 
Cup will be the 
biggest yet. So too 
the qualification 
headaches, says 
Glenn Moore 

I t will not start for the English. 
Scottish and Irish until the 
weekend, but, for some coun- 
tries. Ihe 1998 World Cup is al- 
ready' over. Antigua, who have 
never qualified for a World 
Cup despite playing Viv Richards m 
one campaign, were the first to go. 
hit for six goals by Dominica back in 
March. The Caribbean island has 
since been joined in the land of bro- 
ken dreams by more than two dozen 
of Ihe original 173 entrants. They in- 
clude 1982 finalists Algeria (which 
will be a relief to Germany). 

Algeria's defeat by un fancied 
Kenya is the shock of the tournament 
so far. hut bigger ones will come as 
the qualifying tournament unfolds 
over the next 15 months. Argentina, 
for example, are already struggling 
in the SouLh American qualifiers. 

The main surprises will, however, 
be in Europe, where places arc once 
more at a premium. .Although Fifa, 
the world’s governing body, has again 
succumbed to elephantitis. expand- 
ing the World Cup to 32 countries, 
there are only 15 available to Europe 
- including the hosts. France. 

That may seem plenty, as recently 
as .Argentina in 1978 there were only 
16 finalists in total Yet Europe had 
11 finalists even then and. though 
African football in particular has im- 
proved enormously (note Nigeria's 
Olympic win), Europe maintains 3n 
unrivalled strength in depth. Brazil 
may have won the last World Cup. but 
the other seven quarter-finalists were 
from Europe (and only three of those 
also made the last eight of Euro 96). 

Several leading European coun- 
tries are thus in danger of missing the 
party' in 1998. among them England. 
They 1 hove been drawn in arguably the 
strongest of Europe's nine groups. 
Italy, despite failing in Euro 96 and 
the Olympics, have a lot of quality at 
their disposal, and trips behind the 
former Iron Curtain will not be easy. 

It is on those journeys, beginning 
with the weekend visit to Moldova, 
(hat England’s progress will be de- 
cided. Only the group winners qual- 
ity automatically along with the best 
of the nine runners-up. The other 
eight runners-up pair off into play- 
offs with the four winners going 





Roberto Baggio of Italy hangs Ms head after his miss in the penalty shoot-out that gave Brazil victory in the 1994 World Cup final 


through. If England fafl to top Italy, 
they mil need to do very well against 
FWand, Moldova and Georgia if they 
are to gain that best runners-up spot 
Scotland - the only Euro % finalist 
in their group - and the Republic of 
Ireland, paired with ageing Roma- 
nia, can harbour genuine hopes of 


winning their groups. For Northern 
Ireland and Wiles, the aim may be 
more prosaic. 

It would take an exceptional per- 
formance for Northern Ireland to 
head either Germany or Portugal, 
while W^es, who have already begun 
their campaign, seem ill-equipped to 


beat the Netherlands or Belgium. 

If they do not quality, it is impor- 
tant that they do we 1L Such has been 
the explosion in European nations (50 
entrants this time, against 36 in 1994) 
there is a very real chance that, come 
the next European Championships or 
World Cup, pre-qualitying will be in- 


troduced to reduce fixture overload. 
Such a move would be welcomed 


sftrfy forced - by the big Euro- 
pean dubs. Roy Evans merely articu- 
lated the thought of many managers 
when be said, at the weekend, that root- 
bail must be the only industry in 
which companies (ie, Liverpool) lend 


Photograph: Andre Camera/Reuter 


j) to an- 
other (England) and get them back 
broken without compensation. 

The dub-coanity argument is an old 
one, but, in the wake of the big clubs' 
growing commercial involvement and 
muscle, the balance is changing. Fife 
has been keen to enforce national 


‘Uefa’s capitulation 
over Champions’ 
League places 
shows the way 
the financial wind 
is blowing’ 

powers by such measures as the five- 
day rule (which forces dubs to release 
plavers), but Ucfe's capitulation over 
Champions' League places shows 
the way the financial wind is blowing. 
At present, it isa problem exclusive 

to Western Europe - in other areas the 

national side takes pre-eminence. 
South American countriesstifl pul their, 
players into national camps for months 
on end while Algeria reacted to their 
World Cup exit by suspending their do-, 
mestie league. 

A simil ar response by the Pre- 
miership is inconceivable. Indeed, 
there will be those in the Premiership 
who would be pleased if England lost 
in Moldova. As a Scotsman, Alex Fer- 


a snigger anyway, but the tho u g h t (hat 

halfhistcam would be resting in the 
summer of 199S is a tempting one. 
There were few tearsat Old Trafford 
over the absence from Euro 96 of Eric 
Cantona, Ryan Giggs and Roy Keane. 

International coaches retort that 
dub players benefit from being in- 
volved in international football - 
Glenn Hoddlc said as much about 
David Beckham this week. A simi- 
lar argument is usually put forward 
about European club football - that 
experience of it improves players' in- 
ternational performances. 

And yet, would Steve MdVfanaman, 
Alan Shearer, Gary Neville, Stuart 
Pearce and Paul Gascoigne have been 
as impressive in Euro 96 if their dubs 
had been involved in draining Euro- 
pean competitions until the end of 
May? English dubs were regular tro- 
phy-winners in Europe in the 1970s yet 
failed to quality fra 1 two World Cups. 
In 1986 and 1990, when they were 
banned from Europe, they readied a 
quarter-final and a semi-final 

It is the usual problem of too many 
matches and it is one reason why, de- 
spite the ease of air travel, the log- 
ical extension of World Cup 
qualifying to be truly global is unlikely 
to happen. While a qualifying group 
of England, South Africa,’ Thailand 
Thhiti and Chile is an attractive 
one, the logistical problems appear 
insurmountable. As far as the peo- 
ple who pay the wages- the duos - 
axe concerned, Moldova is far 
enough. 
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EUROPEAN QUALIFYING GROUPS 


The nine group winners and the best runner-up quality. The eight other runners-up will be drawn in pairs, the four winners also qualifying for the finals. France 


Denmark, Greece, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina 

The Balkan conflict is transferred 
to the football field in this quali- 
fying group. Not much travelling 
lies in store for any team except 
group seeds Denmark, who 
should soon become familiar ■ 
with the flight path they take this 
weekend to Slovenia. 

The Danes, now coached by a 
Swede. Bo Johansson, have 
missed out on the last two World 
Cup finals. The only team famil- 
iar to them here is Croatia, who 
m effect ended their European 
Championship title defence with 
a 3-0 win at Hillsborough in 
June. The rematch between Pe- 
ter Schmeichel and Davor Suker 
should be especially engaging. 
Presumably, the Manchester 
United goalkeeper wiH be har- 
nessed to his goalpost the next 
time they meet. 

The two Euro 96 finalists WiH 
expect to fill the top two places, 
although Greece, qualifiers for 
USA 94. could be in the reckon- 
ing again. They have already 
made a promising start, beating 
Slovenia 2-0 m April. And in De- 
ms. Nikolaidis. Tsaitas and Gul- 
lit- lookalihe Batista they have a 
potent forward quartet. 

There is little World Cup expe- 
rience in this group. Croatia. 
Slovenia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
are competing under an inde- 
pendent flag for the first time, 
while Denmark and Greece have 
both reached the finals just once 
before. 

Forecast 1 Croatia, 2 Denmark 


Italy, England, Poland, Geor- 
gia, Moldova 

A baptism of fire for Glenn Nod- 
dle. It is unlikely England could 
have been drawn in a tougher 
group. Having gone almost three 
years without journeying abroad 
for a competitive match they 
must now travel three times to 
intimidating Eastern European 
venues - Tbilisi. Georgia being 
the scariest of the lot - before 
ending their jaunt with a tnp to 
Italy. 

Maximum points at Wembley 
- and three in Moldova on Sun- 
day - would appear to be a must 
if England are to snatch the one 
automatic qualifying place from 
the Italians. 

Even though Italy departed 
Euro 96 in the early stages, they 
were one of the more attractive 
exhibits on show. Coach Arrigo 
Sacchi has successfully dodged 
all the knives hurled at him by 
the Italian media and remains in 
place. He managed a wry smile 
at the draw ceremony in Paris 
when the Italians were paired 
with England. But it doubtless 
disguised a secret fear. 

Italy have not been absent 
from the finals of a World Cup 
for 40 years. If Hoddle's England 
can maintain their Euro 96 mo- 
mentum, the Azzurri are in seri- 
ous danger of missing out 
Somehow, though, you just can't 
quite see that happening... 

Forecast: 1 Italy. 2 England 


Norway, Switzerland, Finland, 
Hungary, Azerbaijan ;• 

All five teams must be happy . 
with their lot Azerbaijan apart, 
they will all entertain a fighting 
chance of qualifying from what is 
a distinctly mediocre ©cup. 

Norway and Switzerland bath 
made it to the 1994 finals' but 
are fading forces now. The Nor- 
wegians petered out dramatically 
in the Euro 96 qualifiers, but 
long-ball guru Egjl "Drillo' Olsen, 
the coach who put Norwegian 
football on the map, remains 
fireproof to criticism. 

The Swiss have changed their 
coach once again, bringing Rolf 
Ringer back from German dub 
VfB Stuttgart to take over from 
the miscast Artur Jorge- Whether 
Ringer can direct a flashback to 
the halcyon Hod&on days re- 
mains open to doubt. USA 94 
star Alain Sutter, a national mar- 
tyr after being overlooked for the 
Euro 96 squad, last week reject- 
ed Ringer’s plea to return to the 
team. Not a good sign. 

Hungary, fast seen sinking in 
the rain at Wembley in May, are 
still firmly stranded in their long, 
dark tunnel. The Under-21 
team's qualification for the 
Olympics was a brief shaft of 
light, but coach Janos Csank still 
has an enormous task in front of 
him. Ditto Richard Mpller- 
Nielsen, the man who took the 
Danes to European glory in 
1992 and now boss-af Finland, 
the paupers of Scandinavian 
football in recent years. 

Forecast: 1 Norway, 2 Switzer- 
land 
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Fixtures 


Fixtures . 

iOv'b 

CreTO SKMjn'J 2-0 

l Septoratw 19* 

Atctttwa . Enjd.-« 

2 June 1996 

Nonrayv Aaoba^an 5-0 

1 >:picrTtor 

Croeea v flovq.T-Hemgixvj 

oOsoser 

MUnsvl^ 

31 August 

AzertJ*jan v Swteriand 

: AcptoPibcr 

Staw •• Dom.rfc 

9 October 

Errand v Poland 

ISeDtember 

HureoyvHnUnd . 

•JOa&jifr 

DennjrfMrGnKW 

90aeoer 

tali . Oersz-i 

fi October 

FWand v Sw&orfartl 

9 0el«»*r 

Bo>-iij'Hcrcr«(jji:ro v Crouna 

ONowrstfccr 

Georgia -. Errand 

9 October 

Nsraay v Hungsy 

S* 10 howmU-T 

5»»nU v Bo^idHera-mrina 

1C Naemter 

PotarJ v vjyo.a 

lONaennar 

SmOBriaRQ v Namoy 

>C 

Croarij v Groco; 

12 Febrjr, 199 7 

Er^iartfvitai-r 

10 Nowntoer 

Awbatun v Hungary 

Mxa 199' 

Craen .1 v Omn<ori> 

29 uaun 

Icm v MoiSaa 

2Aprt 1997 

AjEJbaifan v Finland 

TAanl 

Cniituv Slovenia 

2 ACW 

Poland v tel-, 

30 April 

Nonray v Hnland 

2 Ascii 

rterae^Mnd v Greece 

3CI Apm 

Erg jnd v Gecrj-J 

30 Aprt 

Saszedana vtlun^Ey 

3f. 4ai* 

Donm.vV -. 'Vviiu 

30 Apnl 

Italy jPoiarC 

8 June 

firtana v A»roai|an 

30 Apn( 

Groece v Crons 

31 May 

PoUtC •- Eogiand 

8 June 

Hungary v Norway 

SJif* 

Dwmarli v BpsnaHeo e$»ru 

7 June 

Georgia v %vyccsa 

20 August 

FWand v Noway 

20Auj?«r 

Besna Heroeewnu v CKmmav 

li Are 

Posanc v Georgia 

20 AugJS 

Hungary vStetartsod 

tSScowmbcr 

Croatia v Bcsrija-Heraso-riru 

10 Seccemser 

Encana v amkovb 

65eptember 

Smtzeriantfv FWand 

c-7 Septombcr 

Steciu ^ Greece 

10 September 

Gea®3 v Italy 

BSepterrher 

Aaetert vNonwy 

IP S^n-innor 

Pcnrrartt v Croatoi 

2- Sepceraber 

Moldova v Georgia 

10 Seotemtw 

HunpyvA&rtsajan 

10 SoOMroocr 

Bosnia ^ v Stoenia 

: October 

Mcvdovs « Roland 

10 September 

Noway v Swreaenana 

liccioter 

Groeo) v Dfsmvuli 

ll October 

Italy i Engard 

11 October 

. FWand vNtreay 

UOctofirr 

jkJVOTdi v CrtMtU 

11 October 

Geo^a v Poland 

11 October 

SKizBrtartdvSiHbaian 
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Sweden, Scotland, Austria, 
Latvia, Belarus, Estonia 

Another fair-to-mkJdling group. 
Scotland, on a high after some 
encouraging club performances 
in Europe, must be confident of 
malting it to the finals as they 
did on five successive occasions 
from 1974-1990. 

Craig Brown's men face one 
of their most difficult fixtures this 
Saturday, when Austria, similarly 
buoyant on the European club 
front, entertain them in Vienna. 
The Austrians helped to bring a 
premature end to Jack Charl- 
ton's Republic of Ireland reign in 
toe Euro 96 qualifiers, beating 
toe Irish 3-1 at home and in 
Dublin. Austrian players are now 
sought all over Europe and Her- 
bert Prohaska's team have won 
their last three friendlies. 

Sweden were humiliated in 
toe European qualifiers, winning 
just two of their eight matches. 
But they were good enough to 
finish third in toe 1994 World 
Cup, and with the same coach 
(Tommy Svensson) and most of 
the same players (Martin Dahlm. 
Stefan Schwarz. Kennet Anders- 
son etc) they must be favoured 
to win the group. Their 5-1 
thrashing of Belarus in June of- 
fered plenty of eaiiy encourage- 
ment but a 1-0 home defeat by 
Denmark a fortnight ago was not 
the result they wanted in prepa- 
ration for Sunday's hazardous 
trip to Latvia. 

Forecast: 1 Sweden, 2 Scotland 


IJire 1996 
31 August 
31MBJSI 

I September 
5 October 

5 October 
9 October 
SOctober 
9 October 

9 Nwwnber 
lONwember 
39 Mart 1997 
3Aprt 

30 Aprt 
30 Aprs 
30 April 
18 May 

5 June 
8 June 
8 June 
20 August 
20 August 

6 September 
6 September 
6 Sept e mber 

10 September 

10 September 

II October 

11 October 
11 October 


Fixtures 

Sweden v Belarus 

Austria v Scotland 
Belarus v Estonia 
LjM 3 v Sweden 
Estonia w Mann 
Lads v Scotland 
Sweden v Austria 

E«ona v scoumt 

Beams v Latvia 
Austria v Latvia 
Scotland v Sweden 
Scotland v Eslona 
Scotland v Aust ria 
AiEtna « Estonia 
Swoon v Scotland 
Latvia v Belarus 
Estonia * latma 
Estonia v Sweden 
Latvia i Austria 
Befenis v Scotland 
Estonia vAusma 
Belarus v Sweden 
Austria v Sudan 
SootJano v aatarns 
lama v Estonia 
Sweden v Latvia 
Belarus v Ausma 
Austria v Betaius 
Scotland v labia 
Sweden » Estonia 


5-1 



Russia, Bulgaria, Israel, > 
Cyprus, Luxembourg V; : ~- 

The tvTO heHvyweighte of Group, ' 
Five, Russia and Bulgaria, do oof 
come face to fee se for another 
year. That should alldw:tftar re- 
spective new? coaches -^.Borislg- 
natie\rand Hristo Bbnev--a;'> 
gentle and uncomplicated intro- 
duction to l^forid Cup combat * 
For there is little to woriy either- 
side; in this section. • ”• 

Israel, toe strongsstxjf the-, 
three potential dsprrans,.have 
stated everything on beating ; 
Bulgaria '-arid' Russia at home in 
their first two matches; /f that, 
ploy fails, the two Eastern Euro- 
peans should have-the group to 
themselves. Cyprus and Luxem- 
bourg have both made forward 
strides m recent years, but they 
wU do little more than pick up a 
few points here and there. 

Bulgaria were WforW Cup - • 
semi-finalists in the United '• 
States aid almost reached the 
latter stages of Euro 96. But the 
Stoichkov generation is now be- 
ginning to look grey and creaky. 
Adequately replacing the old 
guard will not be easy for new 
coach Bonev. 

Russia have a wkler.pool of; •• 
.quality players to choose from. 

The team let toanseiyesdown 
at Euro 96. playing-well only in . 
fits and starts and failing to win- . 
any of their three games. They ■ • 
are seasoned qualifiers, howev- 
er, arid with top calibre. players 
such as Kanchelskis, Tsymbalar 
and Karpin on board, Russia 
should make it to France. 

Forecast: 1 Russia, 2 Bulgaria 


Fixtures 

iseptenberl996 
IS qxemter 

8 October 

9 October 

10 Number 
10 November ‘ 

14 December 

15 December . 

29 March 1997 

aOlfart . ■ 

2 Aprt 


Russia v Cyprus 

Uronbtut v Bulgaria 


typms v Israel 
luammai* Rutsa 
Cyprus v&Jgne 
braes v LuemtxMg 
QpRctvRussa 

vbraei 


8Xre 
8 Juno 
20AU&K 

I September-, 

10 September 

II October 

11 October 


Israel v 


8Ugprta v Luxembourg 
Russia v baai 
Bulgaria v Israel 


Cyprus v Luxembourg 
FtawvtMfgm 


Spain, Czech Repub&c, Stova- - 
kja, Yugoslavia, Malta, Faeroe 
Islands 

What earns ft the. 'Group of 
Death" tag is the inclusion of 
Yugoslavia. Banned from the 
qualifying stages of both USA 
94 and Euro 96, Yugoslavia slid 
down Uefa’s ranking list and 
were placed in the fourth layer 
of the draw. On footballing. quali- 
ty alone they should have been 
ranked at least two grades high- 
er. With the likes of Savicevic 
(Milan), Mljatovic (Real Madrid) 
and Jugovic (Juventus) to call 
upon, Yugoslavia will be daunt- 
ing opposition for anyone. They 
already have six points and nine 
gpals in the bag to prove their 
case. 

Spain have not lost a compet- 
itive match in 90 minutes since 
March 1993 (a 1-0 defeat away 
to Denmark). Javier Clemente's 
team proved their mettle at Euro 
96 where only a Ranch referee 
and an English goalkeeper de- 
nied them progress beyond toe 
quarter-finals. 

The Czechs, of course, 
reached the Euro 96 final and 
even came dose to winning it 
Foborsky, Nedved et a/ surprised 
everybody with their skilful and 
spirited performances. But that 
was then. Now coach Dusan 
Uhrin must rally his troops once 
more. Spain, Yugoslavia and es- 
pecially Slovakia will be eager to 
bring the Czechs back down to 
earth with a bump. 

Forecast 1 Spain, 2 Yugoslavia 
Fixtures 

24 April 1996 Yugoslavia v taroes 3-1 

% *■» YkjpsMa v Mata 6-0 

3 1AugL Bt FUwtws v SkMata 

?,SgPW«y Faawj v Spain 

18 September Cacti Beputft v Malta 

22 September StowtaavMrtta 

SOootjer FwKwvYUBMtarta 

9 October tetfi Repirtbev Spam 

23 Oanber Stavatoa v Faeroes 

10 Naember Yi^oslavta v Cacti Rep 

13 November Span tr Stwaka 

M December Span vYugoEtMa 

16 December Maca v Span 

12Fetm«yl997 SortvMate 

3lMart Malta v Slovaks 

tech R ep v Yueosiavw 
|0Ap* Yugoslavia v Spain 

???(** Mate v Faeroes 

Stattea v tech Republic 
gjw Yyg05tev4a v Slovakia 

“June Faeroes v Malta 

X,"* Sf^vtectiRemijUc 

a JAugst Cietti Reputtc v Faeroes 

r„ 5 ? xamt * -' r Faeroes v Czech Repulse 

10 Septem ber SksaMs v Yiastavia 

HI225US Mata * teaiftepuMe 

^September SoraMavSpaln 

litS2£ Matev Yugoslavia 

I?rS££ tech Republic vStovaka 

11 October Spain v Faeroes 


HoSari^Belgira^ttelrey^ 

Waies, &an Marif?o 




CarfBobby ;GbaW!&;tiea^ 
get where na Wfetefc sfde rtgs 
gorie: since 19SB? E#rt 
in o rifhs agb;1rfoet Wafes’Sbp- ' 


discontent; When tJ^saw:their : • 
team gntfoped afon^tde tWo ‘ 
Euro 96- qaalffiers,; the Nether 1 
lands and , qod .World 
ttip regufafs .Bdgfam: But how, 
with their opiponwhs .att*uhder- 
goirig trandtksh, foe tuture' . 
looks brighter. ' ' . -V; 

■ It certemty doesn't took too: 
oran^at the morqentu Holland 
are still trying fo dime foforrrisr 
with their'4-1 .maufingty Eng- 
land at Euro 96. Coach Ciitts , . 
Hiddrnk is prpbffoly lucky still to 
have life job.. But nobody qari • 
emy him the task of bt^drng a - 
new team out of ll shattefed - 
egos. The IntematiorralTetire- 
merit fast week of capfajh Dah- 
riy Blind was .certainty nqt music • 
to Hiddink's ears. . •-• 

. Beigum and Turkey afeo have - 
probtems to k)h^:. The Behans 
have been- ewei^presem at the 
Yiforid Cup since 1982, Out a \ 

■ massive impravethtert is- requited 
under neWcOactf WQfirfed.vari : ^ : 
Moer rftoey are to make/tf 
tournaments out of Jfvs. - ; '- , ?-. . , 
•’ The Turks must pick thern- . • < 
reives up again aftef toefc Euro • 
96 whitewash. Theks:fa arttesgfa ■; 
temperament, andtfw khdwt< 
edge that toey were.dut qt their - 
depth in Eriglarid could.be.a :V 
wpund that takes tfrne to heaL • 

Frocasb 1 The Nethertandsri ■* 
Belgum v- . 


2 Are 1SSQ ' 
31 At«jst 
31teBBC... • 
SOctotw 

9 Oosbor ■ . 
9Wcwrt»r- 

10 November 
lAOeoamber 
14/15 December 
20 Moron 1997 
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30 Aprs 

?Jun» 

20 Ai®ua 
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U October : 

U October 
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world cup football 7 
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If football is an art 


New age dawns: The Stade de France at Paris StOente 


1998 WORLD CUP 
FINALS CALENDAR 
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Paris St-Denis 

Stade de fiance 
(9 matches) 

A1 

V 

A2 



El 

V 

E2 





Cl 

V 

C3 





■B4 


: . v 

61 

:v 

G4 


apo 

V 

2*C 
= 4 



2 

V 

3 

= B 



a 

V 

D 

-02 


1M 

V 

IDS 

Paris 

Parc des Princes 
(6 matches) 






Fl 

V 

F2 




D2 

V 

D4 


HI 

V 

H3 




E2 

V 

E3 


1PA 

V 

-1 








2D1 

V 

2D2 


Lens 

Stade Fefix-BoOaet 
(6 matches) 



C3 

04 


H3 

V 

H4 




f.; : 



Fl 

.V- 

F3 



D1 

V : 

D4 


62 

V; 

63 


IfC 

V 

M) 

-a 









Lyon 

Stade de Gerfand 

16 matches) 




E3 

V 

E4 


G1 

V 

62 






F2 

V 

F4 



Cl 

V 

C4 


H2 

V 

H3 






6 

V 
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■ Di 





St-Ettoimo . . 

Stade Geoffroy-Gulchard 
(6 marches) 





F3 

V. 

F4 

. 

' 

B2 

. V 

S4; 

v' 

D1 

V. 

D3 




A2 

V. 

A3 


El 

w 

• 




Wf 

V:' 

a-fl 
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Marseffie 

Stade V&odnome 

(7 matches) 



Cl 

V 

C2 



63 

V 

64 





El 

V 

E3 



Al 

V 

A4 




V 

2-A 

-2 





5 

V 
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A 

V 

C 
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MontpoflSer 

Stade deja Mosson 
(6 matches) 

A3 

V 

A4 


D3 

V 

D4 




• : 

61 
V r 

B3 





62 

: v 

6# 



Fl 

V 
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Toulouse 

Stade Municipa! . 

(6 matches} 


B3 

V 

B4 


- 

HI 

V 

H2 




C2 

V 

C4 




61 

V 

63 


D2 

V 

D3 
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Bordeaux- 

Stade Lescure . 

(6 maftflas) 


B1 

V 

B2 




•V' 

A Z 

V 

A4 




E2 

V 

E4 

. • - 



C2 

V 

C3 


HI 

-V 

H4 
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2p* 
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Nantes 

Stade de la Beaqjobe 

t6 matches) 




D1 

V 

D2 



A1 

V 

A3 




H2 

V 

H4 



B2 

V 

B3 


F2 

V 

F3 






1 

V 
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form, Platini plans 
a masterpiece 


Photograph: R6my Michefin/Agence vandystadt 


These are times of disillusion- 
ment in France, bitterness 
caused, among other things, 
by persistently high unemploy- 
ment levels and a muddled - if 
not reactionary - immigration 
policy. But one’ project they are 
making a decent fist of across 
the Channel is the groundwork 
for the next World Cup finals, 
France 98. 

Initial dithering about the 
site of a new national stadium 
in Paris and wrangles concern- 
ing the funding of building work 
at the Stade Velodrome in Mar- 
seille have long been settled. As 
the qualifying phase, which will 
whittle doiwn the 172 entrant na- 
tions to 30 finalists plus hosts 
France and holders Brazil, 
moves tip a gear, the former 
French international midfield 
star-turned World Cup organ- 
ising committee co-president, 
Mkiel Platini, is happy to make 
optimistic noises on hs country s 
preparations for the tourna- 
ment kick-off on 10 June 1998. 

"Since we were awarded the 
World Cup four years ago and 
even before then^ many people 
in France have been toiling 
away in an effort to produce (he 
best tournament ever," Platini 
says. “1 suppose the same claims 
are made every four years, but 
we really mean iL 

“Increasing the number of 
World Cup finalists from 24 to 
32 did result in a few minor or- 
ganisational, logistic and finan- 
cial problems. Bnl now the 
hoo’sshaie of our work has been 
completed or is on course to be. 
Football is the most popular 
sport in France and Fm aire we 
will put on a great Aow in 1998.” 

The trench have always nur- 
tured a romantic view of their 
football - if Pele had oot 
dubbed it "the beautiful game”, 
you can be sure a Gallic ob- 
server would havc-and this ide- 
alised concept of soccer as art 
form is very much at the heart 
of their plans for 1998. Michel 
Platini is realistic enough to con- 
cede that a World Cup at the 
fag-end of this century is inex- 
tricably linked with big-business 
partners, marketing dollars and 
astronomical television rights. 


From Bordeaux to Lens, the 1998 Wortd 
Cup will be a moveable feast Nick Bidwell 
spoke to the midfield wizard turned 
organiser about his ‘competition of smiles’ 


Yet he does not sec his baby as 
a reworking of the crass com- 
mercialism so recently on offer 
in Atlanta, preferring to em- 
phasise the human aspect of 
world football’s showpiece. 

“Off the pitch it will be a hi- 
tech tournament." Platini says. 
“But just as importantly, we 
want a competition of smiles 
and entertainment. Our stadia 
will be surrounded by our 
French culture, the architectural 
and natural beauty of our coun- 



try and our good food. All this, 
I believe, will create a wonder- 
ful atmosphere at the event. 

“Our stadia are not nearly as 
big as those which were used at 
USA 94. We will have space for 
about 500,000 spectators, less 
than the Americans. But small- 
er grounds will make things 
more intimate. Of course, I 
would like France 98 to make a 
profit But I will not cry if we 
break even as long as I have the 
satisfaction of doing something 
positive for France, the 15 mil- 
lion spectators who come to the 
games and football in general." 

For those who like to watch 
their football against a variety 
of landscapes, France 98 is the 
place to te. With the hills of 
Provence near Marseille’s Stade 
Velodrome, the handsome 
“ViBe Rose" of Toulouse and its 


Wemblcy-lookalike ground 
built on an island in the middle 
of the Garonne River, and even 
the slag heaps viewed on the 
horizon from the Stade Felix 
Bollaert in Lens, there will be 
a backdrop for all tastes. 

Nine of the U) venues to have 
the honour of hosting France 98 
- Lens in the north: Nantes lo 
the west; Bordeaux. Toulouse 
and Montpellier in the south- 
west: Marseille, Lyon and Saint- 
Eticnne in the south-east, and 


‘Our stadia will 
be surrounded 
by our French 
culture, the 
architectural and 
natural beauty of 
our country and 
our good food’ 


the Parc des Princes in Paris - 
have been revamped, wi th cen- 
tral government meeting a third 
of the costs. But the real jewel 
in the Gallic crown will be their 
only newly constructed World 
Cup arena, the 80.000-seater 
Stade de France, to be found in 
the northern Parisian suburb of 
St Denis. 

The Stade de France, due for 
completion by the end of next 
year, is a space-age stadium with 
2,000 hinny boxes, 6,000 “pres- 
tige seats", several bars and res- 
taurants, and parking for 6,000 
cars. Designed by Aymeric Zu- 
blena and Michel Macary, it will 
provide a fitting setting for the 
opening match and final of the 
1998 World Cup. 

Close inspection of the 
France 98 map reveals a rather 
lop-sided distribution of foot- 


ball. Six of ihc sites arc to be 
found in the south and there is 
absolutely no World Cup pres- 
ence in the east. Certainly, or- 
ganisers were keen for the 
Alsatian capital, Strasbourg, to 
host the party, but the Social- 
ist municipal administration of 
the mayor, Catherine Traut- 
mann, declined, unwilling to 
contribute to the bill of trans- 
forming the city’s Stade dc la 
Meinau into a 35.000 all-sealer 
stadium. They instead opted to 
invest in a new train system and 
indoor sports complex. 

“The new Palais des Sports 
will be in use for 50 years.” says 
Robert Hermann, a Strasbourg 
city councillor. “The World 
Cup is just for a month.” It is 
ironic that the home of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament will not be 
part of the World Cup- 

Faced with the task of cram- 
ming 64 games into 33 days. 
French World Cup officials 
nevertheless seem determined 
to keep teams and supporters 
on the road in the summer of 
1998. Rather than making 
teams play at one or two first- 
round venues, it has been de- 
cided that in the opening phase 
all teams will appear at three 
different sites, a move designed 
to give all host cities an equal 
share of the World Cup cake. 

“Travelling from venue to 
venue should not pose any 
great difficulties to players ana 
fans," says Fernand Sastre, a 
France 98 administrator. “Be- 
tween one game and the next 
there will be time for players to 
recuperate, and no venue is 
more than a one-hour flight or 
a four-hour train journey from 
another. All our World Cup 
cities are served by our TGV ex- 
press rail network.” 

Security? Following the At- 
lanta bombing, Michel Platini 
promises no effort will be 
spared in the fight against ter- 
rorism, while any hooligan con- 
templating mayhem on French 
soil should think again. The 
country’s CRS riot squad is 
not known for its subtle^ of re- 
sponse. Malfaitcurs be warned: 
it is a feast of football the 
French are after. 
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EUROPEAN QUALIFYING 


qualify as hosts, Brazil as champions 


k. Romania, Repubfic of Ireland, Ger m any, Portugal,} Northern ; 
Lithuania, Iceland, (Macedonia, Jralaod, Ula^n«Y. 
Liechtenstein 
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Mick McCarthy’s revamped Re- 
public of Ireland could not have 
hoped for a softer group. A third 
successive World Cup qualifica- 
tion is there for the taking. Only 
an ageing Romanian team, . 
bruised by European Champi- 
onship failure, realistically stand 
in Ireland’s way. 

With Lithuania, Macedonia, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein mak- 
ing up the numbers, it seems in- 
conceivable that even a modest 
Ireland aide can fail to make the 
top two. The continuing support 
from the Irish fans will be impor- 
tant. Rxfr unglamorocis fixtures 
are scheduled ait Lansdowne 
Road before the arrival of Roma- 
nia for the final qualifier in Octo- 
ber next year. Will the oldiu gby 
ground be filled to the rafters, as 
it was in the Chariton years?Dr 
has the fascination gone? 

Romania, too, can count their 
lucky stars that the draw has 
been so kind. Beaten in all three 
matches at Euro 96, they were 
a pale shadow of the exciting 
USA 94 team. And yet most of 
the players were the same. It’s 
just that they were two years 
longer in the tooth. Gheorghe 
Hagi, now with 100 caps to his 
name, might squeeze in one 
more major tournament, but he 
desperately needs younger sup- 
port around him. 

(forecast 1 Romania, 2 Repub- 
lic of Ireland 
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1 June 
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5 October 
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9 October 
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10 November 
14 December 
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2 April - 
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BOAprt • 

30 April 
7 June 
7 June 

11 June 

19 August 

20 Aufjst 
20Ai 

eseptemoer ' 

6 September 
gSeptwnter . 

10 September 
lOSenumbtf 

11 October 
11 October 
li October' 
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Germany.are the-eternal?-:-' 
.■favourites, end Bert ys&s, : ■ t 

: continuing to 'place rhteiabsolute s 
-tryst-intite:Ttte|iwffo served him:; 
so dutrfo^ihErt^nd, r tb&Eu(pr^^' 
peanchampions wfl suretyrwtV? * 
foil to teach the- World CUp finals 
to fiance. But Pqrtu^H -awash ' ^ 
with gifted iridMdua&:-are the'; ■:>« 
•'sort of team wfiacotiM piake . ‘ ; 

; the Gemtans . 

rfoftabte, espect^r.ff new coach , 
ArturUor^ecaFf-unearriT arfetent . 
^tecwerltorn \ 

i . Tbe first-place fir ‘ 
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Fixtures 

MacedaiH v LWWretan 3-0 
taetend v 

Uecbtenstem v Bsp of wanfl 
Rpingna v utWjanB 
Littwppip v testand 
Iceland vRimana 
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iirhuanla v Ltecnteraiem 

beeWenaetn « Macedonia 

Rapuebc ctf beend wteetand 
Macedonta » Romento 
Romania vUechwwam 

LanuanlavRornai* 

Macedonia v Hep w W»g” 

Uecrsensialn v Uom* 

Romania vRepttfc 

Ren af Ireland v Ueei mnswn 

Mncedonte u wb™ 

Iceand v Lntuana 
UecWB w ainu Iceland 
^S^orwaxlvLHhuania 

Roman* uMaeotow 

iceendvftaput go^Wend 

UtfRjora tf M 8 CM 0 W 3 

Rom** v loatanU 
mwBila u topuMcoT Wend 
leenndvUecniena wv . 
Baffftw rrf Mane * Banana 
KSitavUftuente 
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REST OF THE WORLD QUALIFYING GROUPS 


Five African, three or four Asian, three from Concacaf, one or none from Oceania and four South American teams qualify 


The metease fri the rrumberof 
African World Cup qualifiers from 
tw in 1990 to five in 1998. ; 
rpi^ seem a touch dispropor- 
tionate to European onlookers, 
but the improved status of 
'African football is there forellto 
:see. ‘ 

■' ; In famously stated that an - - 
African- country would vrin the ; 
WbrtdCup before, the centiuy 
was out fiianoe 98 is the last 
. opporturaty for that to happen. 
Arid Nigerip are the one team 
who^gehniiiely threaten to make 
'that prediction-a rea%. ... 

. TheNig^ns* victory at foe * 
/Olympic Games could prove ^ to- - 
be -a semihai achievement for 
African tootbail: (n truth, the . 
Q^moc toumanent is stills 
youth event — and African teams 
have won: lots of those In recent 
years -- but toere were some' 
v^ sJTOfgtoamsin Atterila-'- 
Both Braatand Argentina <de-, 
feated, respectively, in theserifi-- 
finals - and tfeialiy Nigeria) are 
likely totatetDtheWxtd.Cup 
as'iharymembereofthar;.. 
Olyrr^ squads as the eventual , 
grld riiedairistsl l . . ! v '; 

y . . t^gerta,-with intemattorraily- 
renowned names such as Amu- 
nlke^Kanu.Amokachi and Finteh 
Gepige; wUsurekf quality fix.., . 
fiaiure. Which other teams, wftl 
accompany, them-is less easy to 
forecast Sbuth Africa are the 
rowing Afiicandiampioris and 
feature.two ; excellerft indfeWoals 
lih. sweeper Mark Fish (now at V 
Lazio) and roidfiekler Jt^in • 
.Moshobu^But they have yet to 
be'tested away from their pas-' - 
sfohate home support and Tare in 
la difficuk ^oup. WlthA^ia . ' 
:and the Ivory Coast alrea<V«lin^ 

.inatsad, the other fikefy quafifiers 
fare Tlmisia', :Gamierooh.aid . 
-Ghana, ‘. i..'.- - 


«1braaceadmapd(£ntoW>Ht** 
MrUw1lHlto - v ~- : -T 
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1996 to 17 


When fiance, the 1998 hosts, 
failed to qualify for the last World 
Cup, rn the United States, word 
spread that Fife, the governing 
body of world football, would try 
and introduce a new rule granti- 
ng the hosts-to-be automatic 
qualification for the preceding 
tournament 

Thankfully, that has not mate- 
rialised, so both Japan and 
South Korea must now attempt 
to get to France through the 
physical efforts of their foot- 
ballers rather than the persua- 
sive diplomacy of their 
politicians. 

It is on the cards that both 
teams will make it The Japan- 
ese have never qualified for the 
finals before. They came within a 
whisker of doing so last time 
out only to see their South Ko- 
rean arch-rivals steal the prize of 
a trip to the United States from 
under their noses. 

The South Koreans have been 
present at the last three World 
Cups. They have never pro- 
gressed beyond the first round, 
but in the States they provided 
Spain and Germany with plenty 
of uncomfortable memories. 

Saudi Arabia outshone the Ko- 
reans in that same tournament, 
becoming the first team from the 
Middle East to survive beyond 
the.opening round. They, the 
United Arab Emirates and Iraq, 
will lead the Arab challenge. 

A new threat to the Far East 
and Middle East comes from the 
former Soviet republics, notably 
from Uzbekistan, who are the 
Asian champions. 


top tonWi protfatc to mcood rontfc 
Group l: save Arabia, Malaysia, Bagadesh. 
Taiwan 

amp 2 ton. SjtKi, Makftes. rtoQizstan 
Qncp 3: untBd Arab Emaatss, Barren, Jordan 
Ckoop 4= Japan, Oman. Napa! Macao 
Group Ss UrbeMam, tn d o wafa . Yemen. Com- 
Oosta 

toy ®s Kona Rqnbtc, ThaJand, Hong Kong; 
onto 7^ KtwaB, LBbQMn. sraa&on 
top & Qtoa, tlutonensan, Vietnam, Taft- 
tsan ' 

omv ft kaa Kazaktaan. RaMcan 
Group iac Qatar, tnetta. Sri Lanka, mtppms 


When they are not suspended or 
acting as hosts, Mexico invari- 
ably take one of the World Cup 
qualifying places on offer in the 
Concacaf region. With three 
places gping begging this time 
around, it is hard to imagine that 
they will not be on the Wfortd 
Cup trail again in two yeais* 
time. 

The United States, too, are 
becoming regular performers in 
major competitions. Like Mexico, 
they have been invited to the 
last two Copa America tourna- 
ments (essentially, the South 
American championships), and 
they have also been on active 
service in the last two World 
Cups, the last one on home soil. 

With the new Major League 
Soccer competition acting as a 
valuable testing ground for up- 
and-coming American talent, the 
US team can now expect to 
keep pace, with the Mexicans as 
the Concacaf s No 1 nation. 

The chief contenders for the 
third qualifying place are Cana- 
da, Costa Rica, El Salvador and, 
from the Caribbean, Trinidad and 
Tobago, the team that features 
the Aston Wife striker Dwight 
forks. 


q—n » to taraMtn a G Ipwp »toi» ind 
MBiwppwjW M B ftma ana geup^tti 
Ooftsttftee teams QuaSfybie far the fl- 
na*s)s 

Group!: USA. Coaa flea, Tmdad andToDogD. 
Cuatamab 

Oreop 2: Canada, a s&Mdor, Pamra. Cuto 
Omup ft Mfltfco, HOriMns. Jamaica. Sr vuv 
eont 

MacgB^totw played 31 Aupgtto 21 Dbcbto- 


Despfte the increase in the num- 
ber of finalists to 32, there is 
still no automatic place for the 
winners of the Oceania qualifying 
section. But perhaps that is only 
fair. After all, the region boasts 
just two teams with any prospect 
of putting on a competitive 
showing at the finals - Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Australians will probably 
come through to the qualifying 
play-off, just as they did in 1993 
when Argentina knocked them 
out with a freak goal in Buenos 
Aires. 

The “Socceroos" looked to be 
in fine shape when they faced 
Scotland at Hampden Park this 
year. They lost 1-0 but deserved 
a draw, and in players like Eng- 
lish-based Mark Bosnich, Steve 
Corica and Robbie Slater 
showed that they possess 
enough pedigree to reach their 
first Wbrid Cup finals for 24 
years. 


ftoop tftnus pta tho wtoan of a play-off 
bMMMM tbt nm a m -op <im8fy for laruttd 


i Group: Passu New Guinea, 
Solomon Wanda, Vanuatu . 

PoT y w xton Groip: Cook Hands, Tonga. Wen- 


Group form guides by Mike Hammond 


em Samoa 
Machesm be 
Aobfta.Tahtt. 
rbo second round 


September 1998. 
Zaaianl and F® joki in 


i South America V 

Without Brazil, automatically 
through to the finals as the hold- 
ers, the South American qualify- 
ing tournament is short on mass 
appeal. Or at least it would have 
been but for the decision to In- 
troduce, for the first time, a gi- 
ant round-robin tournament, in 
which each of the nine teams 
plays the others home and away 
over an IB- month stretch. 

The competition began back in 
April and already there is some- 
thing of an upset in the offing 
with Daniel Passarella's Argenti- 
na having lost 2-0 in Ecuador 
and been held 0-0 in Pern. But 
with four places available, and 
Brazil absent, it is inconceivable 
that Argentina, with so many ex- 
cellent players at their disposal, 
will foil to qualify. 

Maradona may have gone for- 
ever, but in Ariel Ortega, Argenti- 
na have a ready-made 
replacement in the No 10 shirt. 
The No 9 jersey presently be- 
longs to Rorentina striker Gabriel 
Batistuta, but he is under in- 
creasing pressure from an 
Olympic Games star, Heman 
Crespo, who was the joint top 
scorer in Atlanta and has now 
moved to Serie A side Rarma. 

Argentina will hope to return 
to winning ways on Sunday 
when they play host to 
Paraguay. The pick of this 
weekend’s games is group 
leaders Colombia against the 
only other unbeaten team, 

Chile, while Bolivia, controver- 
sially allowed to stage their 
home games at attitude in La 
Paz, entertain Peru. South 
American champions Uruguay 
have to wait until October for 
their next match, and they have 
a bit of catching-up to do after 
losing two of their opening 
three matches. 


Tbs nine competing toana ptoy mefc Oder 
Mss, tbs tat few qusMyhgfor tta ftisb: 

24 Apfll 1396 AigEnfru 3 Bolivia 1 
24 Anri 1996 Colombia X P&anjuy 0 
24 tort 1996 Ecu&Otf 4 Paul 
24 Aprt 1995 Veneauata Q Un«fiy 2 
2 Jime 1988 Fnrettr 2 Ammons Q 
2 job 1996 Pau 1 Cotambia 1 
2 Jin 1996 Uruanf O Paraguay 2 
2 June 1996 Venezuela l artel 
7 Jtdy 1996 BoMa 6 Venezuela 1 
' ' r 1996 Cfile 4 Ecuador 1 
rlS96 Ccfembto 3 Unawl 

r 2996 Pent OArnnhSo* 

Maasnss id be pbgfed l September 2996 to 16 

Nonember 199 tT 

Brad quaflfe as dtempnn*. 
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Quinn gains the whip hand 


in late run for recognition 


It is inevitable that in a game of 
short-heads and rapid shifts of 
fortune, some of the players will 
be remembered not for what 
they achieved, but for what 
they did not. Like Richard 
Quinn, for instance. 

Quinn has been one of the 
best riders in Britain for almost 
a decade, with more than a hun- 
dred winners in season after sea- 
son, most of them earned the 
hard way at the major meetings 
and tracks. He can point to a 
Classic success too, on Snurge 
In the 1990 St Leger. 

But try a little word-assoda- 
Lioninthe average betting shop, 
and for every punter who recalls 
Quinn's delighted grin beneath 
the comical Lcger-winner s cap, 
another will remember that he 
lost the ride on Generous just 
weeks before the colt won the 
Derby in 1991. Or perhaps the 
Irish Derby of 1988, when as 
Quinn and fnsan were short- 
headed by KahyasL the rider's 
whip still lay where he had 
dropped it, almost a furlong 
back down the course. 

Difficult moments both, and 
promising careers have run 
aground on less, stripped of con- 
fidence or motivation. Quinn 
had, after all. partnered Gen- 
erous from his first gallop 
through a two-year-old career 
which concluded with victory in 


the 1990 Dewfauist Stakes, only 
for Fahd Salman, his owner, to 
sign up Alan Munro as his re- 
tained jockey with Epsom, the 
Irish Derby and the King 
George dose at hand. 

The easiest route would have 
been to stumble downhill, but 
Quinn decided to resume the 
climb, with such detennination 
that he now stands within sight 
of the summit. Eleven weeks of 
the Hat season remain. If 
Quinn can make up two winners 
on Pat Eddery in each one, he 
will celebrate his 35th birthday 
in December as the new cham- 


Greg Wood on 

the jockey closing 
in on this year's 
Flat championship 

It is the relaxed, confident 
comment of a rider who sud- 
denly finds that he cannot turn 
a comer without bumping into 
another success. Last weekend 
it was the Grand Prix. de 
Deauville on Strategic Choice, 
who will run next in the Prix de 
l’Aic de Triomphe. Quinn, 
though, may prefer to ride 


Quinn for the remainder of his 
string, and though no retaining 
fee changes hands, the associ- 
ation remains as strong as 
ever. 

“We get on very well in a pro- 
fessional manner.” the jockey 
says, “he has a wav he likes his 
horses to be ridden and that 
suits me because 1 ride in that 
way." Indeed, the Quinn style 

- tidy, thoughtful, determined 

- is the same both on and off 
tire track, and his exceptional 
progress through the 1996 sea- 
son is not the result of a dif- 
ferent approach. 


"Generous was no great stumbling block. It was sad to 
miss out on the Derby, but they have one every year" 


pion jockey of Britain, and asa 
rider, at last, with nothing left 
to prove. 

“Things like that probably do 
make you a better person,” 
Quinn said during a rare half- 
hour without a ride at York's 
Ebor meeting last week. “But it 
was all a long time ago and in 
the last seven years fve aver- 
aged 100 winners, including in 
the year of Generous, so it was 
no great stumbling block. It was 
sad to miss out on the Detby, 
but they have one every year." 


Riyadian at Longchamp. Al- 
ready as short as 8-1 for the Arc, 
the colt will be tried first in the 
Prix Ray over course and dis- 
tance on 15 September. 

Both horses are trained by 
Pani Cole, who has been the 
most significant figure in 
Quinn’s professional life ever 
since the rider turned up on his 
doorstep as an apprentice 16 
years ago. Munro may have 
claimed the fahd Salman silks 
between 1991 and 1993, bat 
Cole pointedly kept faith with 


“Going to Hong Kong dur- 
ing the winter may have sharp- 
ened me up mentally, because 
they race very tight over there, 
but I certainly haven’t changed 


ray style,” he said. “It’s just that 
all of my yards have been in 
form from the start of die sea- 
son, and when you ride more 
winners you ride with more 
confidence. 

“Obviously this is going to be 
my best chance of the cham- 
pionship and HI be all out for 
it, but I've already achieved 


more than I tet out to as an ap- 
prentice. Back then you just 
want a ride, and then a winner. 
My first target was 60 winners 
in a season and Fve iar sur- 
passed that." . 

Some might detect in the lat- 
ter fr vmmpnt «n absence of a 

champion’s ruthless sense of 
purpose, but there can be no 
shortage of the win to succeed 
in a jockey who has ridden 
winners in almost two dozen dif- 
ferent countries. 

Instead, there is a memory of 
how far he has travelled and 
how difficult the passage has 
sometimes been. However, it is 
not Generous or Insan — “any 
time you’re beaten a short- 
head it guts you, but it seemed 
to happen all the time with him” 
- who provides Quinn’s worst 
recollection, bid an occasion 
when he was brought down, 
and his mount was lolled. 

Regardless of whether he 
becomes the new champion hr 
November, Quinn will return 
shortly afterwards to Hong 
Kong, where only the best re- 
ceive a second invitation. Yet 
though his talent is appreciat- 
ed in the unforgiving cauldrons 
of Happy Wley and Sha Tin, 
in his own country it may be that 
only a title will earn similar re- 
gard The fault there, of coarse, 
is not his, bat oars. 



Quinn: tidy and determined - on and off the track 


Photograph: PhH Smith/Sporting Life 


BRIGHTON' 


220 Chain Reaction 
250 Roman Reel 
320TALATHATH (nap) 


HYPERION 

3L50 Ionic Chord 

420 Newlands Comer (nb) 

450 Imp Wing Time 


GOING: Good to Firm. 

STALLS: lra 2f - outside: ran - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low numbers beat ow 6f A Of. 

■ Left -1 land, U-ohapcd course, undulating and sharp. 

■ Coume is E of town. Ffdknr sgnpasu Horn town centre. Brighton stadoi lm (service 
[rum London, Victoria). ADMISSION: Club £12 [accompanied under- 1 Go tree); Tsner- 
saltN SB; tSver Ring £4 One £4 per car). CAR PARK: Free. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: R Akefcaeot — 23 winners from 96 runners 
gives a success raua of 2 i.D% and n pro&c to o £1 kvd amice of £.36-07; G L Moore — 
15 winner*. 129 runners, II.M, 75; J White — 11 winners, 44 numecs, 25.3H, 
+£12.00, G Lewis — 9 winners, 70 rurnns, I2.9H, -£7.83. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: T Quinn — S3 winners, 244 rides, 21.3*, +113.49; Ptt Ed- 
dery — 27 wtamem, 94 ndes, 28.7*, +SG.1G;W Corson— 2” winners, 108 rides, 28*, 
+S10L68; JReld — Slwimuaa, 149 rides. 15.4%, -£38.61. 

BUNKERED EIBSTTBC S: OnCt n The Eye (iBOfc Impoelaf Time (rimed) (450). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: Broughtons Tunned (Brig !L20) won Kemp 21 

Augurt Nnttindx Comer (Brig 4.201 won Sab 22 Aopret 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Bomfllfe Grange (4.50) wm 2TO 

SffibWioe. N Varies Ga&JiUa (4.20) sad 21 Unties by P D Evans from Leighton. Ptwrys. 

|o nnl EBF MEDIAN AUCTION MMDEN STAKES (GLASS F) £3^450 
added 2Y0 flies 6f Penalty value £2571 

1 43 BM21M[14Mapr&MBltelBrimParnK)PMiqfl8U SMna] 

2 335 CHAMHEMCD0NCM)MsGsyjaM)MJ3ns8U KISMnl 

3 CnYGMH«UJ«aylG Brassy 811 N0qr2 

4 0 PfflllM (14) (Mrs P 1 Mdaru P Makn 8 12 S Sorias 4 

-4 doctored - 

BETTING: 5-4 Onto Roacdan, 94 BrmHa, 3-1 Pbiddo, 7-1 tty Gretoter 
199fc Mountain Valey 28 0 0 Bigg} 4-5 p Cdo) 5 on 

RMBOJDE 

BRAZRM m met touted tar ha Bah debut to D gate last monai ad vent off at oilMn tamna, but 
de tatted briy ortmay there M the bn Drat Vk kb farceo to seodi trade die bid Ariang emttefy 
mane (Me aflemce as me came m tounh d too to Santee Be*. Ifte fora of do race tes Bated on 
oute Ml ana Benin writ no that ace canymg ermes to toe Loorher and the Omfey Part. ben ax 
sin nonaged my a one-pacco and n an F-gado dlar owr Inghekfs me Mng IS days t©> *d a b 
flu* tack of conyeooon rich pages a ftar ctaroe. C ha ri B aecda i n ^ ilrtotg (to oaceoxlcfcsance 
on ho exam. dmougi ready a lengte betwd the mm. Datmmj Oner, and then tart Eaqal and 
Uuim too goon ouer the Looser be She has sree ran just a tar Mb to teriy tod at Sandaw. but 
mid be leaw. FhyfldavsMttee tenjNs adnft d Chan Reocoon n die SandOMi race aten nodan a Mi 
«cma0K by Robert Kata. Seb Sarrias tabes oner and BiNte. no jfsxrfd be betEr lor her debut, corid 
n« be nded out reft antdencc. aty Gantta to out of do stayer Sui Sneer and may lack the pace, d- 
theujji Hie motet sbodd [rwde a due. Sdectfn BRAZLH 

lo cnl DfTCHLMG CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) £2450 added 
L_?_l lm 2f Penalty Value £2381 

1 01120s mmMHmtiaAtfuffCDtmiifianjSLMnesse smamras 

2 rxxwo KnWllKNwmiBabodDmnVMmey)RNi!tRnr594 TQiteaS 

3 OW300 RmovntomE(3)<RcftaHDcarilMsLieM«492 JFEgnS 

4 00 84DtC»t.DtOBT)ON(2S) tN0TRjcngS|«tCje)DWOansG9 2 NManafl 

5 300 (MMTHEBrE(MiTAnhairiJftxnm390 DMtaa(TSbMi7B 

6 t00CL?0 RXLOWnt MLSTOtS (15) IT J rtu^KTi T J ttiujsn 3 9 ID ^SarienlB 

T 210050 SK SUD NO (12) (D) (A Wnrj A Moore 4 8 7 CmdfMenls2 

3 C05T. BA AOtn M0(| (USA) (00) tMn Andy Mnnsi G lam 3 8 4 AWbebn(3)4 

-Sdadaad- 

BEIIMG: 7-4 Romm Bad, M KotobL B-l Osa b Die Eyn. 6>1 Ba Agagl Mon, 7-1 Sha Said No. 

8-1 Meutta Man, 12-1 aeon 

1999: Uattctte J 8 S 5 ttfcowm 9-t «C L Moony 4 on 


FOSHGUDE 

ROMM REEL ■« Me al the beating 1 •» gam ntaris sons bounce. dstpM a couple o( unlnsjwng 
tuns a rarnudi aid hm area M Cbeisbnr wond » Aswa. He Has «n s sMs and a earner cm 
the mmem) detm tNs season ori a mbon »» M^-Junetatn hoevmdd pntnbfrbegxrienoudi. 
One b The os ox erf h* depth h the Nettey dune) maiden *oi by Haded Lay ad abo n me 
recent Wndmr maiden donuBted by Turing WhoeL So nut be judpd on he 86-1 debut thM to lean in 
a mensr trigMl nadei m Msy. Assui*e •« bn^iilpe ta^. he n*nt pose a VraaL Sha Srid 
No was diONJiy bouHit out ol [Ad ttwhgBon's yard n Jwn tut can be gwn a donee V ROnaa (teal 
meSres, eqMcn% It it trim. She probably oreded her recent Button race Wnn <Ml beaten n a ftei 
henheap, but ha Way run m a latoesiv rtAng bondcap (fipd to joO) mb a M non oneous^ng. Se 
stayed onuroer 9st 7fc w be Bbfii at 19 la Xitot Drees and Sn atso wai en atnealw hnfcap owr 
10 bdorgi at Iri^eid 13 months agx Mrw ftetege b hdd on dn LMmr tom. Mow Dm Nbtta 
ran on to be beaen any a net* By MtA Franchise in a rate darner hoe thoe wots ago and to a squart 
or tftat ftym, but KataMoutgrTnedtwtrtwn they were rwpeajwti'fawVi arri lllh In a Barb setter a tot- 
Ngt back. Ketati has baen rfcapportrg srios a GoodMood marien Mn a One, U c* pnnat# m*e 
an irepact r a ueek raw Bn tht Selection: ROMM REB. 

roonl QtEENS PARK CENTENARY CHALLENGE COP (HANDICAP) 
L3=_l] (CLASS E) £4^00 added lm Penalty Valns £3^52 

1 334331 BR0WHRtraKJMKMmn»ad*ri4Mwa4WMM7101(5Q4_GIW9 

2 353211 UtADim gR) (18) (CO) MaOnnh nrWmjO C Drew 4 100 — WRSMmSV 

3 060601 soorr uai W (COO C)M»n9^)JM Bwfcy 9911 (5ad DhOMI 

4 000310 BMANCE WFONS{7)Udri6ahey) RMriua49 7 TQrimlO 

5 645020 MRICVGtMn(7q(Q(D){PenrwEPBnn)QLM3D«a695 SSHhMrtil 

6 025425 RMTRKK(lB)(!Cin(l0aCMatnaddRMI)3Mr592 DOgfiBB 

7 100002 im CSTOB (11) (DjWntfBirJodcy&Rw Seasons) V Scare 50 11 _RCodnne 4 

8 006040 PMKODGE{aq(MnTSMM)TMM4713 IQ*i5 

9 242556 U*«5fi0m(9lW(W!MRIh)tt)AnmMS721 : M H*ty(3)7 

10 00-4000 SHEET AtlBBANCE (11) Obrteq^iRKri^JPodmr 6710 DadaamboaS 

-lOdednad- ... 

IMiun aetfe 7st 1 (*l Tm fteirifcap wetfc SoeatM&noe W 2D. 

BHIMft 5-2 TMatiWh, 74 MaupHoai IMreol, Sooty tan, 01 BiMMB Of Rdwk; 7-1 Fert 

Km, HM. Mr Netantad, Trie Creeks 1M atbon 
ISffifc krierepmn 5 8 9 Dene Often 11-4 Mss G MeaajA 7 <m 
RSMSUBE 

SOOlYim has non at sawri dfeent courses, RSafeg hare, and irate tt career wn rember 10 oban 
on the meik M Hmdtai ime days agx Ho ns an aBayrenner ftori NngCuainl tagUrire Mr MO* 
sape na ly m ote s ttta^.SM,Braa»aanitarert las a Witatan fr fate smart KaoglM»» 
n a race Bat nos a hareh^t n al tut name. Babnea Of Ponor he UA at Kmnton but one 
dosety mteiml wlh BreudUnt Ttnnoi (ban dot dbt suaRsb «d gn « dose tow to Hem Yb Kta- 
B and (be s oweMat uitedqr Brouffitris Tifraol m an gram hareleap orer seten titog in fas JU^y. 
Fort Him b Monad 4* ta the tyw tergrte try Midi Triribrih beat hm ouer the causa md (fetance 
earner tfds nonst, but ftMtaft has since mu under a mg netyt and Windsor 8nd B bnend m confinn 
the FfaBqp- Mr Nmenriod Is capHe d iumg nM itter a layoff, «Me Ddn CMaba is a hose Ftay 
Codm has not on befare and Vtc Soane's fire^woU has a decent chance t reperduosg the pdt of 
hsafl ■eahgfarn. Setedton: SOOIYTHM 

[Q-gOl GORMG MQXAN AUCTION MADB1 STAKES (CLASS R £3*450 
added 3YD 7/ Penalty Value £5^381 

1 MARBO(nQ»UsJatnAymmlWtam90 RCDdaaoaS 

2 500002 M4CQUB(a)IPNtatetOAbU«not90 ■ Htal— 7 

3 330066 IEDnCMRMtai9IMSaud»90 IFE0m6 

4 234455 VU9E7 JONES (21) (Nbs 1 Ctafes-Janed G Cbaaes- Janes 9 0 SMtMrtbl 

5 FRUIM4 Obsscd NUvtg C Mu^r 8 9 ) Stack 5 

6 540000 HBGHMOFUVEPfla)(lheMcfc9ridSnri)jt«sS9 UHtnqr(3]2 

7 440340 MOCM(7)(kfeBLA90(OT)N3^mn89 TQmn4 

8 4550 TOMC QMID P3) (Mb E F cnhate J ^andtene 8 9 NDqr3 

_ g ||m _ 

BEmNft MHkOUh, 114 WM Jm, 7-2tadThaa, 4-ltadeCtete, KHp, 124.tMdrts 
orinalMittn 

lfi» Dusk h Dq«ra 3 8 9 A IkflOM 09 B leme^ 5 tan 


MOGM has tneo her ludt on a 
neceet ace m the men Koq 
bang squeeec out hi rba ftal 
Joooa hm bo at fm «Mi n 
Symparhy m a smen-hriongda 
has raced irty fas bmo and , 
Oorea was second hi a ten 
sut han «Me NM aft«H 
neod u bemRlHtg «eael to I 


nonher cods a ftw oramu aeents a Ut beoer an ut and ctn tm a 
Hon I aOq) wan by ftw^Hon's Tiamoi. Sm hnshed orHy uimHh atkr 
lutong tu lad teen lunng on ini ini tabg tte HneriBenca. ViiNt 
jffisa he can mi a non at dot naan. Mudbg «dmi second of 11 B No 
Hirer here hi lm. Toole amd a sbtgpngte mate an knpnsakn but 9e 
fames Fanshaoehm found the iMitrece for hard shale any Rmd. Mac 
neremdenV tmateep ten tan un mo mviig lack ig n otp timid 
Khoedgee n not lad and ha and the other nmcomre, ffcdbn emid not 
meatireratamaom. SatocffomMOGW 


\A Onl ARBRJR BORROW KWG MEMORIAL HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4,200 added 3Y0 Gf Penalty Value £3479 

1 043403 POUT 00110017(9) (Dadd SttetiUSrnhaRl 9 7 TQMetlOB 

2 06631 IBOWBBBWmnPtetiMBDOii0tHeMj7DdSrB6 S Soria* 11 B 

3 4-06360 IBM HMMKCtefltelMConiaehiBlP Kants 93 1 6 Bed 4 

4 140048 IVMEBM (72) ni5MmcktemiaBtiBMk«6 13 M«oay(3)5 

5 325604 ROHfmCtas Mason) MssGHdeaerS 13 Dme0rNaM2 

6 656006 0kGIUIIUC21]miRFFMaBcr»PBans87. IFEgmS 

7 002211 NBBLAlCSCOKm (M(D) (The Jci|r String JA&uti 87 (7ed OB|gg»9B 

8 (B1090 HOSnMWfirM2)nMt«tui)6LMoare86 StMdmre%» 

9 646006 PBnE7ROSEP2)(HaftaBa4PH8nts83 I«*re6 

10 00052 900 DEBT (8j (Ms J Dtuaf J Rxrion 7 ID Deden O'Shea 1 

11 00640 M15TMIS DMCS) M ffte tt aa Oub> J J NmgKcn 7 10-. MBaM($7 

MUbmii ea(gc 7st IIRl Tnie Irenteap untitte MB Debt TM 5B. items Dancer 7s( JUb. 
■EmteMMe ng h b te res *J.Md»ec6 » W . 6<ltalB Debt, NeHtendHC>w;7-AI»iieem.»l 
DteMamtet, M, lMdhai 
1995: Rsnasy Rackg 3 9 7 R Hi0«s 94 <M OremonJ 5 on 
nWMGtHE 

DIBHren a 22™trerlamlap at NoOn0mn kt ipd and s tmete to tt* same hemtop emk. Ttret 
tnt-tkoMg wn sugffsb tire grea mi tdan tab and » the tea thn she Goreaa baolt Inn a layrel ol 
reoreMn aw tnonastuggateMe cat (gie under the giod ctatmer Matt Hsny. Nertanda Geram e 
on a hat4dckttt g now ia> Mtfiar thsi rehan pringire Cst otttase ms. « Cartda 23 dtesegL Sha 

ms a popular onto tor the damngbantfcpwwn®S*tiiHylaattee ml had tew teighsbhaTd 

of iu»H9 MtoDML Mn bjusta baaren.IWltateg has been nmanceel to ba gw] a dmare, 
dssptea sutKBndanl mi owrSie Sandaw tore kot tana. He preceded BteMai a thK of 15 to intonl- 
tibUtedyanpan arda scab of 18a MBdeoadnoMreiMWnc, PMtite^MrtottnMerMVin: 
a itter hamicap and was nsngaa at Lekster bet tens alien thnl to AntfBsawrLakwtara dwte- . 
tangLMcreidobestarareaima. ; ^ SMBcfcmTW*BU j 

| A HAWUNGTONS OF BnGHTONIlMlDICAP (CLASSO)£5^DO 

adderfSf 59yds Penalty Value £3£95 

1 210030 SHMP ran. (2^ (CD) (Dona 3 9 10 n*4rei4B 

2 050362 RII>0SMTIE(9)miMdBriHWaa)MteQKMswy590 DmeONeM2V 

3 220020 M0mBBgQMIO«HPQ(ta«,t MB<H( aOTi)0WEMwtir485-SR W teiH 9l 7 

4 0U305 B09tO3«a»NQECI^ra(DChwnredDCtB(iirei484 IQMreSB 

5 662410 IffTBOr(U54)PQ(D|PMoi»tAMOT781 Cm«MoRb5 

6 460002 IA BHIE DOM W Q U: (25) fftored Wthaai S KN^t 4 7 12 SSmterel 

7 000050 10GE POT U0 P4) (Doneld J SWW J BtfeH 4 7 10 RMMm(7)8 

- 7 dadoed - 

Mimum «mc n lOb. Tree handfcap w#c U& Pm Ltd OK Sb. 

SHTitB: 52 1» Bade Ocrefalw e , 7-2 tererehti ta w, M Skew Pwri,5-lAaathotetri»ncrib,S-l 
BowcMfe Grange, 7-1 UR Bey, 34-1 Lope Pert led 
19»H*ert 680 DSmeney 4-1 £U Chennai) 5 tan 

RHMGUIIE 

la Bate Donkdrew *an ter best tace tor tysre sane uneaten reontef 10 id GoeSMga mate- 

Among Imricap a Mndsatast tarn, that on toftresg a break Snee June. Htrethar tbe tom Mtes her 
« Ue oTtimter tie /ret fitprawd » dfio* tojudai tut ate ran ml a Sme cr aw lot meson, new- 
tag aten mm to Prenun 6dt and Jum DrentetC In a Donasrer etedBL BOWCUNE 6RM6E Is a MM 
wesdbal and ateaMi he re a ter ut Mgrer n the hnfcqi Mter sewM gwd nn tbki seema Mstng 
Ms at Bewdey. Ur^ML Wlntbor retd Drearier, he began Ms rearing an OT surii e tow mak dm he 
rngdtiB have son* pregessWUi Urn. The l&ify absence tinea te«Birfa(gMOA|K*W(tef- 
hrenpu iM haw seemed tire asunmet nectaon to Sts taoy tm end M teniew d not gaaWcooh 
pedte AaoBrer Bakteeite meets Stredte amgs an 10b deter nms thw a Whiter ha n*rth. 
but fried to HnpressetSMtoen test ttore tana poor Use. Titerflna; BOWUffE SMNGE 

■ Jason Weaver will appear before the Jockey dab’s (EscipKnary committee 
today to face an inquiry into his riding of Sonde rise at Pontefract earlier 
this month. He frees a 14-day ban if found guilty of irresponsible riding. 
In a separate hearing, tbe disciplinary committee will conader an appeal 
by Richard HDIs against the decision of the Yarmouth stewards to find him 
guilty of irresponsible riding on Wardara. 

■ The Ferdy Murphy-trained Irish Stamp, ridden by Paul Cmbeny, finished 
three lengths second to Bean Noir in die Grand Steeple Chase Des Han- 
dles at Waregem, Belgjnm yesterday. In tbe mam supporting race, tbe Prix 
JFdix de Rnydc, Richard Dunwoody steered die Charlie Mann-trained Celi- 
bare into second place behind Ibe m-tengtb winner, B^garenr. 


Losses make 
McCormack quit 


The difficulties that trainers 
face in keeping their business- 
es afloat was brought into focus 
yesterday with the announce- 
ment that Matt McCormack is 
to give up his licence because 
he has been operating al a loss 
for the past three seasons. 

The 56-year-old, who has 
been training for 17 years, sad- 
dled his last runner, Isla Glen, 
at Chepstow on .Monday. . - 

“lam going out with a smile 
but this Is a rad day all the 
same, 0 he said. “I would love to 
be going to Doncaster Yearling 
Sales with 20 orders but I do not 
have one. 

“We held a bit of an open 
morning 10 days ago and not a 
singl e person turned up. In a 
way 1 was pleased, because it 
made the decision easy. I can’t 
go on losing money. 1 rent the 
yard and don’t owe a penny to 

anybody and alleast I can go out 
with jot head held high.” 

McCormack accepts that 
most of his 22-horse team are 
"no good” and recognises that 
he simply cannot make things 
pay. T do the job properly and 
charge £184 per week but it is 
costing owners £15,000 per year 
to have a horse in training, 
which means they have to win 
five £3.000 races m one season 
to break even. How many hors- 
es do that?” 

McCormack, who leaves for 
“a new life outside the. sport”, 
has plenty of memories of the 


his highest win tally was 22 in 
1985, McCormack produced 


CARLISLE 


HYPERION 

2AO Los Alamos 240 Society Girl 340 Nafc- 
sant 3.40 Captain Carat 410 Davis Rock 4.40 
Cfash Of Swords 

GOING: i.nliD Firm. 

STALLS: lm It - auutilr: rnnalmfcr - iraek. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High (hut 7f w lm 41. 

■ RiBbi-lUnL ureJuLaUnx roar*. 

■ rniiiM-isun vuutlwrii nuL'darls n|' tins, 4m WoT junction -111 
•;t Mi- BuiwiivtrtmilaiWi' aUHIon 'JM. ADMISSION: l Tub 
£ I J, MIMS A niripr-'Mi Sill, TjnmallH £tt (OAR* & unrifr-^K 
i it. CAS PARK: Uu relK £.1. mnaindcr fire. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Latvian (vtonmL 3.10); Clash Of 
SwortL* I t «U. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Trumped (3.101 non at Ayr 
LtJ Wirinoobj- Nelnaai (.!. 1111 mm n( Ripon last Mnnday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: SIMM- Act (3.10). Morocco 
C( ini ,V LmlM 1 1 inj S« 1 K 38T, niU» troai M (Tunnon's l'p- 
jrer UMmw tgMr to Dcrtwhlw 

\Q ini ‘SAMUEL WHISKERS' CLAttUNG STAKES 
irrrll {CLASS F) £3,450 added lm 4f 

1 533360 HUE MONET (9) (D) R mttSeri T 96 F lyre* (3) 2 

2 OCaU UUVUN(7)(0)RAlsi992 KUwlV 

i go roreiT wmiiMiiii i ij r bjt - a 13 ■ rim in 

4 is 12C IDS ALAMOS (IS) C Dremton 38 11 J)ereiMcKeowi4 

b 3b05Gl TRUMP® (71 PWjrasUi -189 lteanOi(713 

b 600:40 SiatEAM4ltGH(12)UsNRe«Cfoy384 MM AGMteM6 

! C RUN WITH Pf®£ |12) E Atymes 3 ? 11 ,__J1 Carible 7 

-7 doctored - 

8ETTWK 9-4 tareped U4 iMMariOf, 3-1 laMae, W In Dre lloeep, 
T-l W e le e m ret t i. 25-1 teeayPwtei rek B. 33-1 RwWMiPiMe 

fo AS WRSTKMYWMOF HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) £4,200 added faBes lm 

1 01550: sra«ACT(2)(DlUOvri<ui3910 XDarteyT 

2 000416 GUmSAUWWEU0)(O)lLE)(e395 KFMwS 

3 1-WliU SOOEIYGRL(14) (D) C Hanoi 5 & ri-DereiMeftaare 1 
: KhMO WBI»rW(rawCfJHai968U.MiwCaatua30 

9 00300: SCEMCn5UQPH«»teW38U Flinch (3) 1A 

C 540001 tAPIKAPU (20) (D) M Conrire 3 3 9 LCtemnck5 

r 40^13 nB8IBUE5UZ;(0)WS9n98 7 G(tete^4 

5 023301 5& QAKCN (18) t E£ieOy 3 8 3 IFaeAgBB 

9 »^X) S*UJW£*U-V I IB) Ut Storey 5 7 11 NKmedytt 

10 4245 03 MNBOMlSRHV > SO(NnaDClvai»5 7n.TT«aaaU 

11 ^052 NEVER SO TRUE (9) U tl^ne 5 7 10 MCreMett 

12 0000 UW0N)lASBE(Dte)(12)Usfi J03V3 ■ 10_ J lone 2 

13 000001 !ASnC!MES{9)Bl4ttGl{gH3 7lO(5a)JMe(tewa3 

14 500000 BVEinE (11) (Di N Bycdt 3 7 10 kree Wan0>(7) 6 

•Mtedared- 

lUtenontK^c TtilOB. ftupfunfcMiie^teteierSo free 's94ilixma 
Lassie te&z appst Ttea la SR tBoeus £sr list. 

BEITHG: 4-1 lapretepa, 5-1 fitedra Afflmpe, 7-1 Sb Bentaa, Sadety 
GM. 8.1 Scenkait, Sbtar Act HM Btoea. 14-1 oOrere 


rapeTTl 9ENMAPUDOLEDUCK UMITED STAKES 
*^1 (CLASS F) £3,450 added 7T 

1 130213 PBHUUSnjGKT{T)(D) MrcLStubts 599 KRteeiS 

2 230126 CS4flr-A7(4)(C0)(BF}J Bony 983 PRaterta(5)7 

3 150055 MOROCCO (7)(CO|MOannan 7 93 K Deter 1 

4 (M3506 SfECML-K (U) (D) £ Wfeymes 4 8 11 DOBBba(S)S 

5 500 tUmiRKMUER(U)CMrear389 IReteeB 

6 09Q52Z MBBWrcaRteteterJSSL KSheH(7}4 

7 052240 WraatM)SHM art>Pre8CQ B386 CDo«Md2 

BEmM: SO Mreecee. 3-1 MteawL 7-1 PreteM Ftete. B-l Ce^lqr- 
kj, 6-1 S pect rin , 324 Nattte; IS-Zteppr tawler 

I Q Afl l “PETER RABBIT HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
l^^l isiDOwMedBf 

1 IP! 015 GNnDH*MlEr(H)mJBreiy61DO I Canoe 14 

2 021210 MMM.raCn<nMMtiw49l3 SOriteMia 

3 005024 1HEHHPPVnK(2) PRBMaMm4912~llteMa(E)6 

4 «D4I IBEOOICSASIIM(13)fBR/Csr8010_AQteMw7 

5 000051 SRSmOU.lAD(lte(D)ltesSHM49 7JICBHaMMl 

6 60^510 MCH 00*04)0) KBpxA591 KDedeylfl 

7 643530 C*pn«OW«a4)P)l*5J Dresden 591 A Woe 9 

8 005112 K9K OF SHOW DO) P)R Mae 5 8 12 ItateeUV 

9 10CE63 NHPS80NMZM119(D)M[lod8 78U FI)ochn3 

10 3105a: JUSX USSBENT 00) (D) R Writer 4 89 DHdtOBireB 

11 325a(c nnMiirnn Tr "“*i“ ,i - -»«■-*■« 

12 335004 MMMM (22) (D) J LEps5 7 12 NCatiMa4 

13 560160 MC8ST(S0)(D)D Oeunrei 117 13^_JLCteaoel< SB 

14 24KG0 SBH»BIUa»WtC0)RMa<ftea7U-IMM9(7)2B 

-Udectreed- 

terinuti eetft 73 lOfc. rmeteoScop 502X0)2017 W 8Bi j 
BEnwe 5-1 tecenrii Led. 6-1 Goreocfc Vatey. 7-1 Rpjal Dome, 8-1 I 

Kregel Share. HateacBOb Critehi Caret 10-1 eltea 

| A in | TWR TOD 1 MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN 
H “ UJ I STAKES (CLASS F) £3,750 added 2Y05f 

1 3 LBIBUED (5Q U Oretnon 9 0 KDad»f2 

2 SO W ro RiYW—003tonEpe90 Fl|acft0)4 

3 MV5MXMBU0AteAtoanfl9O Pa a e Melterereg 

4 0 Wus»>(UM)ODJBenr9D, ICarealS 

s 22 ewBJwoiOTPRSritekPwowsa a Damon i 

-Ititeei- 

BEnMC Ewa iMrted, 74 Date noek, 4-1 Ito tateWB. 144 M7 
Satamte. 2S4Wriakto 

‘SQUWRB. NVTKfff MAIDEN HAIffilCAP 
3__dJ (CLASS F) £3^50 added 2ra If 52yds 

1 502-365 aiMI(9GWHrewaid4lOO . . . (teteiWtel(l)9 ‘ 

2 6500-34 SM<FaORHER03)mMBURMiey59a_KI)ater4O 

3 0065 BQ TON (63) 4 3a«y 398 SOM9rid3 < 

-> <*0656 MRKKAR09lt'anv494 ttaMMCS 

5 00-63 MHB0Kr(3aCFarus394__JDariiM«aa«l 

6 000562 OAStl 0F9fn6DSQ2) PC^B'393 MBM1ZB 

7 000003 8URH(12)Wtew3810 WlOTooearXl 

6 500600 VR»IMDn02)Bn»43ten486 IfbrtoirelS 

9 004006 C4LDWD0 (21) ENep]xs484 MncS 

10 OOOO0O CMM7BUC(12)PVMter5Bl LOrenadi2B 

U 006536 0WWBravW(MS)JL^re3 713 Item? 

12 00005 NDM0REHASSUq3)MsMIMgy37I0J)mWRd)8 

13 G55&60 tER»«{33DrJSca«16710 NCreteta4 

IT itarteiil 

4&fawn*e^StWIfl6. Tmetan Gav aa B ttfiBiairi Titian. 

BEfflNM 4-1 Qate Or Sereda, SZStorPwtarere, 51 SdBd.Mx,8-L 
Xareylar. 10-1 Se Reeu. 12-1 Where 




HYPERION 

2 j 00 FUr Lady 2J30 Little TinebBre 3 j 00 Com- 
edy Road 3 l 30 Ben Bowden 400 ienzsoph 4*30 

Blue Raven 500 Marlomaon 

GOING: Good u Fim. 

■ Left-hand cause, leael retih tong straights, eesr tenre end a 
one farionK nm-ln. 

■ Cousr Is on the A443 fcj the Riaer Scram. Wareeater (Hm- 
j{ato St) readao lm. ADMISSION: Menbexs £12^0; Tritnsall) 
£9JX>; Courea £& (QAP*£1L60). CAR PARK: Proc; picnic area 
puking &LLO. 


BUNKERED #uai TMB: Dtoco’s Wdl (2.00); Gkcerte Batyr 
(riremd.saa). 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAYS: CMare Hall (2J0) woo at 
Hmford tast Wednesday. 

LONG DISTANCE EDNNEE&Nortk«*Bl*dy (5.00) sent 191 
■nQes Ibore W Cmmingtani'a Hntton Rodhy arable In Nonh Tork- 
aUie. 

lonni NEWLAND MADEN HURDLE (CLASS F] 
\=Z\ £2fiBQ added 7m 

1 0005 DISCOS WELL (2fl) A Baler 5 11 5 I MB 

2 I£»DRNCa7(USOUaMfk»land5115u-.eHrljaBH 

3 43t MWOC0(emjRE(7IU)OBLadHl5115_DJBnMI 

a 060033 4mCMST(B2) JCSren 4.112 HMtaoreS) 

5 MASRUF rihamsar Jmes4 112 MARb^ratd 

6 05 RJWLAOrCUJWGM Turner 5 110 INwarU) 

7 PRCKETDMW 007W6 U0 VStaRmy 

8 FBI »B>l£TetUS*)P22)MB6nsatj5nO 0 tWUriHI 

-Stedared- 

BUTUK: 2-lNpiae Hat, 5-2 ManL 4-lOrinnai tehn, 7-1 Hek Lodr, 
04. Pjptcfalaj tan. 104 Tttea Be, U-l otfem 

o 90| LEVY BOARD NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
L^rJ (CLASS E) £3^000 added 3m 

1 OS-1612 SKMW*BES£tt8)(QTFtxnr7120 SWmre 

2 04-21 OMMMH.(7)KBaiBr4U0 TJttapfty 

3 2W352- snonSpB® wGMTuraerSlOfi ftfereree* 

4 450-512 IHil£1BCIUIE(U)(CO)MsTM9ncr610O 

ScpMeMMreKS) 

5 52-9552 UPlWEIBgQ(iata»»FanM71i0 fl 

6 AS5V WBnBtMRaH9ff(4E))RlteoereBlIIO0*Wetton 

7 05064 CHESTS BABY pis) Gawne Rm 6 10 0 RMrereaV 

-7teetamd-- 

MterawsejJlC 10Jt Itwhandop aetfteUte ftttw 9B22te UpV* 
7am 9H5te RMtan Adamant 9ti, Cteart BSOy SRllfc 
Ben»e:£4atailteB.02gaaaWirtltfi,019»g»l».01UWeTte> 
tan, 101 URThetarepo, U-l VMttre Mraaareat, »WL Cheat*! B*hr 

rofifil STANFORD MARSH HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5^00 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 541F22- IBateceE4itp0flOShore»J7111fl— _Jthteraa 

2 433/P-13 C0NEW80*DaB)tCD) RLeel21l5 RJdteaon 

3 4HXK7 carrCLMBDO^ tCjiksl PiOnaBBlDe WUarttoa 

BEmNC U tterite Drerev M Cooredr Road, 104 Cddc LM 


loonl BBC IEREPQRD & VVORCESTER HURDLE 
(CLASS EJ £3000 added 3YD 2m 

1 31 BENBOWDBItl^Matantired 113 P CteR iii 

2 BnH KHBHr D ftsndt Daffl 10 10 — SMcNrii 

3 IQterea 

4 FRBMB SON WTUrrer 10 10 f If modi 

5 SWtePBENteltetelOlO Wtteretare 

6 SHEOHKBMHlJaterelOia ! — CBredbp 

T U9B3M9OM»P%105 SMrekqr 

8 nannrnSBRASinBilQS FJareaet 

9 UF SONGRHJE55CU]FJaRteilOS 1 £ Wynne 

BEItaS: 2-1 Ire Borate, 9-4 totere Sreaal. 04 Bate lUtfri, Sfaarik 
Kateh, 101 Planter Soo, 1M Itewter Star, 14-1 oMore 

l Ann l CONDfUONAL JOCKEYS' HANDICAP HUt- 
OLE (CUSS E) £3,000 added 2m 4f 

1 0512-12 JBIZSOM (13)? HolteS 120 DJKarenagi 1 

2 U3321- W»0NTOnaE(9M(O?Ttal4110__ RMarear 

3 500432 wafCW«WWFjBrirem07... ■ -.J-AapaE 

4 333200- CUSH OF COWLS (M2) JS Mocra 7 106- llhcae 

5 363050 SCBBTClfl2)JJei*re5103__ —JtT^iS ' 

-B dedread - 

BOIMR: 7-4 Jamaaptv 04 IM CreA, 7-Z T*p Oa tatelab 01 Sate. 
10-lCtete Otfreritrii 


Celebration restores 
Classic year’s esteem 


Ire Off! SONNY SOMERS NOVICE HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4200 added 2m 7f 

1 FZ 320 P- aj»NMireMCraS(M 7 )MsMlireea 8120 __IFWaay 

2 2U3F54- LUCKY DOLLAR (144) KBafey 811 13 Alkentian 

3 450352 BLUE WOOI pH) pY) P Hotel 5 ID 13 APHcCnr 

4 H»R53- WMPBPtenitTlDfl— JDteri » 

5 PMTO4 S4l»cafSHOY(13) MOw tfias81DO HrLJMtedB 

MMtaww te m rnie taadbapa atf it - Saraeagh Bay flat 7 Bl 
flenwc 04 BhaBatm, 04 OreOn ftteeare, 3-1 treky Outer, M 
1 ifltegNaa& 20isancatiBBo| 

| CAA| WCHaPDflP mERMEDWTE NH FLAT 
RACE (CLASS H) mares £1^50 added 2m 

1 0 MBEnX»IN(7)MNJHretts5llO JJBkapfar 

2 M DHWKCWIWBUEBewneilO™ PteateyK 

3 00 ttEVtMMEtRfoStearirereSllO. 

MreSBadtoesp) 

4 034 KRRUSES SOHO { 1 ) 01^6110 ICltete 

5 04 unrMoaRBMetreisua osmtern 

6 NDRnEH)UDrwCmWreB5U0 


ORCHARD CENHKnONBBManaaS 110. 
ftWfilf nw Ms A Nredte 4 10 11 


RRrenfcrefT) 

—teUritad 


9 HUAMBBlwliririr41011 ; I Parer (7) 

10 2 MMLtt£l(M(titCBot*3410ll MBny(7) 

-lfldarhmi- 

BEnVftl-2MretareiiM.41te0ariaVHS<MC7-4Iadi7lte.U-lHa- 
irea Bel. CRM Gareretloa, 201 tetetate terwd. 254 onare 


Ratings 

LUKE ARDLEY 


Generations of horses vary lit- 
de in standard from one another 
according to Geoffrey Gibbs, 
ibe British Horseracing Board's 
senior handicapper. Gibbs, who 

juvercriJeform, s^rugs^ff^^ 
cism from some trainers and 
private haixfica^ieis that he has 
rated this year’s junior (Top too 
hj^4y by pointing to median av- 
erage ratings which have “hard- 
ly altered for generations". The 
last discernible upward shift 
came, he believes, with the im- 
pact of Arab involvement in 
British racing in the early 1980s- 

The disparities between the 
medians of two-, three- and 
four-year-olds also remain 
steady, with the two-year-olds 
appearing higher, only to con- 
verge with their elders in the 
heat of competition. 

This year's Classic generation 
has fared no worse than fc im- 
mediate predecessors in terms 
of Pattern and Listed prizes cap- 
hired in open contest with itsej- 
deis - except at the hi ghest 
level, where the three-year- 
olds have riot so mud) con- 
verged as been submerged. 

Mark Of Esteem’s victory in 
the Group Ttoo Celebration 
Mile last weekend went some 
way to restoring a measure of 
self-respect for toe Classic form, 
in one of die few inter-genera- 
tional Pattern races tins year in 


which the three-year-olds 
turned out in relative strength. 

In giving a 61b penalty and a 
three-and-a-half-Iength beat- 
ing to tbe dependable Bishop Of 
Cahel (114), Mark Of Esteem 
confirmed his Independent rat- 
ing of 126, while the third, Al- 
baartb, sank back to tbe low ebb 
of his form, on 113. 

But it is symbolic that the best 
three-year-old performance of 
the season in Bntain came in de- 
feat, Shaamit’s third to Pen tiro 
in the King George VI nurf 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes, a race 
whose form is working out ex- 
tremely well. 

fari dfe ftwB jhum ohfc 
of 3996 to have raced hi Britah 

133 Shaamit 126 Lady Cate. Mart of 
Esteem, 125 Bijog D’Klde, 123 A9lh 

telari. Grape Tree ftoad. 122 Dushyotv 

tor. 32LMons. Pivotal. laOAtraf, Gkxy 
Of Dancer, Sortote Tower, 113. Royal 
Court, lss Bosra Sham, FhraBan, 117 
Lucayan Prince, US EvenTbp, Ram- 
Nfng Bear. 115 Pricket 


¥ 

THE INDEPENDENT 



lestern 

ick and 




Horage to win the 1982 Coven- 
try Stakes at Royal Ascot and 
the Group One St James’s 
Palace Slates at the same meet- 
ing the following year. 

Prince Ferdinand and Night 
Of Wind also both won at the 
royal meeting for him and his 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Little Tincture 
(Worcester 230) 

- NB: Sooty Tern 
(Brighton 3L20) 

stalwart TkSy Jones won 19 
races over hurdles, fences and 
on the Flat 

■ Campaigners will on Sunday 
launch a concerted effort to fur- 
ther reduce betting tax. The 
British Horseracing Board has 
published a report pressing the 
Government to cut the duty by 
17* % to bring it down to 5%. 
John Greenway, the Conserv- 
ative MP whose Rye dale con- 
stituency includes the training 
centre of Mai ton, said yesterday 
that a reduction in tax was vi- 
tal Greenway, the chairman of 
Parliament's All-Party Racing 
and Bloodstock Industries 
Committee, mil use the plat- 
form of Malton’s open day on 
Sunday to whip up support. 
“Last time when we asked for 
a 27*% reduction the Govern- 
ment gave us he said. 
“That was a welcome step but 
more is needed to offset the im- 
pact of the National Lottery on 
betting. Four hundred betting 
shops were closed last year." 
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Agassi joins the 
establishment 


sport 9 


Masters 

opens 



Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 

reports from Rushing Meadow 

Siding with the establishment is 
not usually Andre Agassfs style, 
but the Las Vegan made an ex- 
ception here by offering sym- 
pathy to the beleaguered United 
States Tennis Association. 

Agassi and his American 
compatriot Michael Chang were 
notable absentees when 50 lead- 
ing players gathered on the eve 
of the US Open to demand that 
the Grand Slam championships 
adhere to the ATP Tour world 
rankings in future. 

Chang, promoted to No 2 
seed above Austria's Thomas 
Muster, did, however, express 
support for his peers after win - 

the Brazilian Jaime Onrins! 
3-6, 6-1, 6-0, 7-6. “1 think the 
USTA will probably think twice 
about doing it next year,” 
C han g said. 

Agassi raised in theseedings 
from seven to six. marked his 
1 00th Grand Slam victory with 
a 6-3, 6-3, 6-2 win against 
Colombia's Mauririo Ha dad. 
He then appealed for a cease- 


fire in the political sniping which 
has escalated since the USTA 
was forced to remake men’s sin- 
gles draw after failing to an- 
nounce the seedings in advance. 

“I was a little disappointed 
with the ATP choosing this as 
their platform and choosing 
this as their fight to figh t,” 
Agassi said. “The ATP has used 
the US Open for a platform to 
announce many things, includ- 
ing the start of their Tour. Then 
for the USTA to make an ad- 
mitted mistake and for them 
[The ATP] to prey upon it, tiy 
to somehow take advantage of 
the situation here in their back- 
yard is disappointing. 1 can't be 
part of that” 

Asked if he felt out of step 
with the majority of the players, 
Agassi said. “I’ve been down 
that road. Six years ago the ATP 
used me to stand up and sup- 
port and make the Tour happen. 
My weight was more than just 
one player. Then somehow, 
when it comes to any change 
that I disagree with, my weight 
is only one vote. 

Agassi considered himself 
poorly treated when an ATP 
Ibur supervisor, Mark Darby, 
ordered his disqualification for 


swearing at an umpire during 
(he recent tournament in Indi- 
anapolis. u lt’s something Fve 
said a thousand times, and to- 
day they decide that I crossed 
the line,” he complained. 

Unseeded when winning the 
US Open title in 1994, Agassi 
adopted a philosophical stance 
on this occasion. “I don’t wor- 
ry really where I’m seeded,” be 
said. “I got the better end of the 
deal, so to say much more than 
that might lead one to believe 
that I just like the fact that ft 
worked out for me.” 

It has not worked out ai all for 
some, among them Jim Couri- 
er, the No 8 seed, who has with- 
drawn from Agassi’s half of the 
draw because of a bruised knee. 

Pete Sampras, the defending 
champion, had a change of 
first-round opponent when an 
ankle injury ruled out Roma- 
ma’s Adrian Vbinea. Eater Jimy 
Szymanski, a lucky loser from 
Venezuela, ranked No 164. Exit 
Szymanski 2-6. 2-6, 1-6. 

In the women's singles, Mon- 
ica Seles, runner-up to Steffi 
Graf last year, made a brisk 
start, dispatching Anne Miller, 
a 19-year-old American, 6-0, 
6 - 1 . 



Gabriefa Sabatini hits a backhand during her first-round win over Patricia Hy-Boufais in the US Open Photograph: AP 


Western Samoans wear down 
slick and sophisticated French 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADF1ELD 
Western Samoa 
France 


Western Samoa booked their 
place in the final of the Hali- 
fax Student Rugby League 
World Cup by finally over- 
powering the French at the end 
of a gripping match at War- 
rington last nigfiL 

In a contest that presented a 
fascinating contrast in styles, it 
was the French, who showed all 
the slickness and sophistica- 
tion borne of having played reg- 
ularly together. 

They led no less than five 
times, the last 10 minutes from 
time, hut the sheer strength and 
vigour of a Samoan side hur- 
riedly put together from uni- 
versities in New Zealand - for 


the good reason that there are 
none in Samoa - eventually 
wore them down. 

The French, always capa- 
ble, at this level and fielding 
players who have appeared for 
the national under-21s and 
even the full international side, 
first took the lead after three 
minutes. 

Their loose forward Charles 
Ghidicelli, a tireless worker 
who has stood out in this tour- 
nament for more than the fact 
of his blue dyed hair, went over, 
from dose range and Sylvian 
Crismonovitch, whose appear- 
ance in the 1979 World Cup 
must make him a very mature 
student by now, added the 

goal. 

If the French relied on some 
delightfully crisp and inventive 
handling, the Samoan’s strength 
lay in their formidable size and 
the way they forced the French 


back into their own quarter 
yielded an equaliser when their 
excellent scrum-half, Malingi 
Ioane, went in from acling- 
half-back. 

Crismonovitch’s penalty put 
Ranee ahead again before Dav- 
ey Fa’apito went over in the cor- 
ner for the Samoans to give 
them a two point half ume 
lead. 

The balding Crismonovitch 
showed his experience with a 
kick through which he retrieved 
on the bounce to put the French 
in front once more, but two 
penalties -from Longo Hepi 
again gave a narrow advantage 
to the Islanders. 

When a sweeping cross field 
move saw Laurent Nicholas gp 
over it looked as though 
France’s extra polish was going 
to see them into the final 

Tom Malu barged over to 
snatch the lead again and then 


France duly snatched it bade 
when their hooker Stephane 
Terra, scooped up a ball from his 
ankles to scoop over. 

Two tries in the last seven 
minutes determined that it 
would be Polynesian power 
that won the day, Malu flipping 
the ball up for Brett Pitman 
and then Joseph Alaimoana 
burrowing his way across the 
line. 

The popular Samoans, who 
had opened proceedings by 
singing their national anthem, 
performed a victory Haka with 
a justifiable-air of triumph. " 

WESTERN SAMOA: Mamae: S Murray. 
Marefco. Saumoia, Fa'cnto, LHept, loans, 
Aftao, Alaimoana. Faufesi. J Haa, Malu. 
Lorn. Su tontttuhwu Stab, Fao. Pitman, M 
Murray 

FRANCE: Nicolas, Van Brussel, Cazema- 
tau. fouiqufcf, Ramondou, CrfamanoWcfi, 
Rostane. Garter. Tfena. Clara, Stefenutn, 
DurandT &udnellL S u bs ti t u t e s: Dottier, 
Dupuy, Oseard, Rtx&iguez. 

R a far a e: A Bute (England). 


Salter’s call-up cheers London 


DAVE HADFIELD 


Nathan McAvoy has made up 
for the disappointment of miss- 
ing out on the senior Great 
Britain squad by being named 
captain of the Academy side to 
(our New Zealand at the same 
time this autumn. 

The impressive 19-year-old 
Salford centre said, “this more 
than makes up for Lbat let- 
down” when he was confirmed 
as the leader of a squad that 
hopes to become the first to 
beat Southern Hemisphere op- 
position in a Test series. 

“Nathan has everything - 


bags of pace, a good pair of 
hands and a strong defensive 
game,” the Salford coach, Andy 
Gregory, said. “There is no 
doubt that he has a massive fu- 
ture in the game.” 

The strength of the Academy 
party can be gauged from the 
□umber of players, including the 
rice-captain, Ian Knott of War- 
rington, holding down regular 
places in Super League sides. 

The most intriguing name 
among the 30, however, is that 
of Matthew Salter, a London- 
er from Catfbrd, who had nev- 
er played rugby league until this 
summer. “I was playing rugby 
union for Blackheafo and went 


Budgens back in the swim 


down to the London Broncos 
just to keep fit after the end of 
the season," Salter said. 

He has made asto nishing 
progress and played so well 
against Wig an last week in only 
has 10th game of rugby league 
that the Wigan and Great Britain 
coach, Ray Unsworth, has no 
doubt that he will be up to foe 
required standard on tour. “I was 
might ily impressed by Matthew 
in the game when (hey beat us 
down there," said Lfaswortb. 

Salter’s selection will be a 
huge encouragement for Lou- 
don, who have the declared aim 
of fielding a largely local-based 
side within the next few yearn. 


BasabaD 

AMBOCAN LEAGUE CJendand 2 Detroit 1: 


There is a more familiar look to 
the party elsewhere, with seven 
players from Wigan and six 
from Leeds’s successful junior 
ranks in the 30. The squad will 
play seven matches in New 
Zealand. 


GREAT BRitAm ACAOBW squad (autumn 
tow of Non Zartaod): Backs: Arnold (Si 
HSens), BHMdnot IWtanesJ. Brawn OeedsJ. 
CanBss (Warn. Dean (Hataax), Hym 
(WateltekC. L Gfeaaur M, Golden 
(l£«fc),P Johnson (WtenJ, Wh±ing(HJt). 


SaBfng 

The art of recovery was much 
needed by Andy and Ian Bud- 
gen on the second day of the 
Audi Laser 500 National cham- 
pionship in Hayling Bay yes- 
terday, writes Stuart Alexander. 
After winning all three races on 
Monday the Gourock pair 
found themselves well down the 
53-boat fleet in the first race but 
came back to finish 10th, 
hooked themselves round the 
turning buoy in the second and 
fought hack from third last to 
finish eighth, and then scored 
a third in the final race. 

They had been second in 


the much stronger breeze at the 

end of a day which had offered 
light winds for foe first race and 
medium for the second. In that 
race Paul BrOlherton and Tim 
Hancock blasted off early and 
were disqualified. As they bad. 
suffered the same fate on Mon- 
day, this has ended one of the 
main threats to foe Budgens de- 
fending their 1995 title. 

The two-boat French team of 
Jean-Philippe Saliou in Gav- 
roche and Domenic Bourgeois 
in Cyrano were leading the sec- 
ond leg of foe Teacher's Round , 
Britain Challenge from Galway 
to Oban last night, baring al- 
ready won the first from Cowes. 


NATIONAL LEASt£: San Fianctacol FTOadeF- 
prta ft St la* 3 Nnsai 2 Colorado SCtacta- 
IHlS. 


Kart Brown, tte Errand grand and Lon- 
don towers' mq|or summer s&tfng, wlH 
be out of action untfl November attar 


Bowe seeks negotiated fine 


A New York State Athletic 
Commission official has criti- 
cised reports that Riddick Bow 
is to be fined £167,000 and his 
manager, Rock Newman, sus- 
pended for a year following a 
post-fight riot last month. 

Bowe won the fight in Madi- 
son Square Garden after An- 
drew Golota was disqualified. 
After the referee stopped the 
bout, members of Bow; s en- 
tourage charged across the nog, 
and a fight broke out, with Ja- 
son Harris attacking Golota 
with a rnobfle. telephone. 


It was claimed lawyers for 
Newman and Bowe worked out 
the fine and suspension as a 
compromise to keep the com- 
mission from banning Newman 
for life, but the official said: “If s 
premature because discussions 
are ongoing. No final dispos ition 
has been made. I cannot confirm 
or deny anything^ 

Under the alleged agree- 
ment, Bowe’s promoters would 
be barred until 31 July 1997 
from any boxing event m New 
York. Harris would be barred far 
life for foe attack on Golota, but 
Bowe would remain eligible to 
fight during the penalty period 


nament m Italy: 

Bowls 

MEWS A1L-EH6UND CHAMPIONSHIPS 

QWMHnOFptatNranM'ocfcANeiHnariRn! 

A HatS (New Lount Uttti bt D Potter and C 
Ta*or (Folkestone Pa*) 29-32: 1 Mj&w and 
RS»iiw(BBnkHouwMoei,mramsasv- 
atey aid K Jameson (St Gecntofc HospaL Uoc- 
pem) 20-12: P Bartow and S FartHi (Wngton, 
cuittrta) K A Bek aid l Wanes (Wymondham 

Dad 18-16: N Homan and P Hannon (Ain- 
sty, York] be c Darads and M Squires 
fficecombe CM. Harts! 20-13: M PaOaracn 
and AlMty (GreanM, W&ymaute) It R Geary 
and G Bugas (Q2t Edgs. KttfenrtreBr) 20- 
14; A IMIs and T Attack (Cheltenham) In R 
Gw* and V Kimtef (Mateoreutfi, VWtsl 31- 
14; T Smith ana J Stamper (Uonmede, 
Chefaefart) bt R Roteagn end R Efitnan fErd- 
tapon Court) 24-20; R Gam and J Bell {Mg- 
ton, CunbitaJ K A Tebbutz and N Coreyn 
(Rushden Town} 29- E*. 

Cricket 

Surrey have released batsman DevW 
w&m alter an li-year association with 
the county. Want scored more than 
8,000 first class runs tor Swrey and In 
1990 oecame their fiisi batsman since 
John Ednch to score 2,000 runs in a 
season. 

SECOND X) CttMMMSW (Second Oar 
of dm): Haymnb Meath: Sussex 262 
far 7 dec (T A Racfeqj 75. U P E Pierce 
69); OMySfeB 174 lor 1(Q A Httn 126no). 
Northampton: N miiui i B tonB h ira 401 far 8 
dec {M B Loye 126. A Fonlham 87. T C WteJ- 
lon 82). WanwMttB 16 far L 
TEXACO WBM7 TROPHY RwU Pu l un 
f ta w fliYc righUB 265(94-5 owe) IS Laws 68) 
Sussex 174 (82 Acre) ( LStfUdkamp 51. R 
Towler 5-49). Ybriatake «un by fct nan. 

CytSng, 

Gianni Bu&io, the veteran Italian nd- 
«, has been eleered of doping alter test- 
ing positive for hi^i levels of 
testosterone during the Ibur of S«tzer- 


(MfekefleicQ. L Gteaeur (Mean), GoMan 
(L£«fcl,p Johnson (Wten), Wh±ing(HiiD. 
Long OM^n), McAvoy Saflrtd. capt), Munro 
[HaWaO, Stokes (Feeiheisione). St HSaba 
(Leads), WMaoa (SaHcrd). Focwantc P Ao- 
detaos (Si Helens), Bbmms (W&n). Cteks 
(Wgar), Flald (Loads}. Fozzard (Leeds), Kar- 
Bsm (Caadefart). H^Mon (Hebfafa, Knott 
Wternreron), Laatham (St Helens), McKin- 
ney (Ottwn), inner {Kudderelield). Nwr- 
tno (Leeds). Thibet (W&n), Salter (London 
Broncos). 


land in June, the Italian cySng feder- 
ation said yesterday. “He has been 
cleared. The case Is closed,' a 
spokesman said. 

Football 

Birmingham City’s striker Kevin Francis 
is having a foot operation after being 
restricted to only two fast-team outings 
in pre-season. 

Seen Canftam, Wfest Ham mta fiei d er jias 
Joined Brentford, with whom he spent 
three months on loan last season, tor 
a fee of around £25,000 rising to 
£60,000 based on appearances. The 
21-year- old never played for the Ham- 
mers. 

BBC Wales has won exeksive television 
and radio rights to couer^ Welsh footbaB 
until the year 2000 in a deal wheh coiJd 
be worth £lm. 

Phihp Carting the Arsenal marketing 
manager, is to join the Football Asso- 
ciation as commensal director in Oc- 
tober In seven years with the North 
London dub, ha played a substantial 
roleto Increasing financial omover from 
around £4m to more than £ 20 m. 

The former Repii&c of Ireland end 
Boumemotrth goalkeeper .Tommy God- 
win, has died aged 69 at his home m 
Bournemouth. Godwin, capped 13 
times. Kept goal when the Republic 


Wales wither 
away under 
Ukraine’s grip 

Hockey 

BILL COLWILL 
reports from Cardiff 

Wales paid foe penalty of de- 
fensive tactics yesterday on the 
second day of foe women's Eu- 
ropean Junior Championship 
here when they were thrashed 
5-0 by a sparkling Ukraine side, 
who are surprising everyone 
with their mastering of the “no 
offside” rule and their all- 
round ability. 

Wales, with captain Kate 
Thomas and Charlotte Merrett 
controlling the midfield, start- 
ed brighly untfl, in the 12th 
minute, their defence opened 
wide to allow Marina Dina to 
end a 60-yard run with the 
opening goal 

Thereafter, Wiles conceded 
foe midfield, fell back on de- 
fence and never offered a seri- 
ous challenge. Hvo further 
goals just before the interval em- 
phasised foe Ukraine's superi- 
ority. A side araposed from just 
three clubs, with 10 players 
from Sumy Ukraine, dominat- 
ed foe second half and were not 
put off by a 10-minute delay due 
to a thunderstorm. Only poor 
penalty corner drill stopped 
them going into double figures 
- they squandered 12 second- 
half comers. Wales" dreams of 
making Saturday's semi-finals . 
are now in tatters. 

Earlier in the day, Germany, ! 
the defending champions, came i 
from behind to beat Spain 3-2, 
scoring all their goals in the sec- 
ond half, and they now look cer- 
tain to make the semi-finals. 

England continue their cam- 
paign today against Russia, with 
the confirmation that their in- 
jured captain, Lucy Newcombe, 
will play in spite of her fractured 
thumb. 


than 2 Radrg won** 2: Hncteey^ Tom 1 Moor 
Green 5: Rounds 1 Gran than 3; Reddtah 1 
'* — — •*“ 2: RothM* 3 Corty 0; SoBhul 1 
.. ^ *. SraBord 1 Bfeton £ Sunon Cnaa- 
tiekFo Shedhed S. Southern DMstau: 
Grerasaer 1 Wteton-supef -Mara 2: Oevedcn 
4andnrfortUD0rtfert3Stl«]rania2;Fafe- 
nam 1 BasHw 1: Fleet 0 Witney 0; Hama 2 
Nwdor Wu: Mai&s 3 Enfli A BtMdm 
ii Tontafaaj 1 BudeWom Tawi 0c Ttentarefei 
2 Forest Green Ftovera 1; wreertoovdle 1 Fhh- 
" Wlmnoutti 1 rate 1. Screwb Dhwt 
L— y teeuAer PMntnn- nimimtilB 1 nw- 
ton 3; Bfldgnatar 1 Tauram 3: Odd Own 2 
Man^Jtsfletd 2; Tomnffon 1 MMMd O. Horth 
WH COteBee laajin Rret DMtfanr. APiw- 
ten Cohenes O Traftaid 2: BooOe 0 Kdsffoe 
3: Cheddenon 1 HoOcerOb 1; Mama Road 2 
VWrtai GM 2: NanhMh 2 Otfienie 2: New- 
castle Town 1 Gloswp 0: Roesendaie 1 
Buseougfi 3. ii l eh* Express HMnnd Ai- 
Bonce: HlncMay Alhlatlc 2 SiracJofi 0: feahal 
O Petes! 3; Staponhfl 1 Baneel 0. Federation 
Brewery Nortban Laa0M Rret DWslon: Grook 
0 BAn^ara Syrthonu 4; Gueboroudi 1 £as- 
Iteinl: Mofpatti O BedMnn 2; Mutton 1 
Conratt 1; RTM Nmcutto 2 Dunston 3; Sea- 
ham 0 Chmer-to-smot 1: SNdon 0 Scute 
Stsatas 3: Stnchion 2 Whtdteam 1: Tim Lm 
5 Dumarn 5; Wfutiy 2 Mfast Auditsncl 1. 

Hockey 

W0HBTS JUNIOR EUROPEAN CUP (CredH) 
Second dmy Poot A: Germany 3 Span lx 
Wates 0 LArrtne 5. 

Rktfby league 

Lee Hansen, the WUnes prop, has been i 


Future fading 
for England 


Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWELLYN 


Hopes were fading last night for 
England's return to foe Five Na- 
tions fold. Delegates of foe oth- 
er four unions. Whies, Scotland, 
Ireland and France, were locked 
in talks discussing the latest of- 
fer from Twickenham to try to 
resolve the issue and get Bigiand 
reinstated into the Five Na- 
tions' Championship. It is ex- 
pected that English rugby will 
discover its fete this morning 
when a statement will be made: 

Even before going into the 
meeting, the Scottish Rugby 
Union president. Fled McLeod, 
was pessimistic as to the out- 
come. “If I bad ray way, this 
would be foe last meeting. The 
talking just has to stop. We’ve 
been going at this for months 
now and we’ve got a season un- 
der way,” McLeod said on BBC 
radio yesterday. 

“We expect to receive a re- 
sponse from foe Rugby Football 
Union on their discussions with 
Sky, with a view to unscrambling 
the contract they have at the 
moment to enable the Five Na- 
tions televeaon committee to ne- 
gotiate foe rights to future Five 
Nations Championships, in- 
cluding foe one coming up. 

“But it’s been strangely qui- 
et in Twickenham over foe Iasi 
week or two, and I must say my 
optimism is turning to pes- 
simism. I don’t know whether 
it is the RFlTs attitude that is 
hardening or whether it is Sky's, 
who, with a contract in place, 
see no good reason to change 
foe contract.” 

McLeod insisted that the key 
lay with whether BSfcyB, who 
have a £87.5 m five-year deal for 


Transfer- listed at £250,000 following 
speculation about Ns future. The 28- 
year-dd Tongan has been linked with 
Wigan and St Helena recently and tire 
Wldnes chairman. Jim Mills, said: *We 
have Hated him reluctantly. Hansen 
Joined first division Wldnes from Leigh 
ttro years ago and was their only ever- 
present this season, sconng one tiy in 
24 appearances. 

Rugby Union 

Harlequins give League debuts to 
French forwards Laurent Cabarmes 
aid Laurent Benezech in their operwig 
game against Gloucester on Saturday 
But Will Carting’s ambitions of playing 

stand-off are put on hold. He veers hs 
normal No 13 shirt in the centre, thoq£i 
Dick Best, the Harlequins Director of 
Rufty, said: "Will is definitely booted 
for some competitive games at send- 
off." 

John Lomu, brother of New Zealand In- 
ternational wins Jonah, is set to mate 
his vre&h Cup debut on Saturday. Lomu 
junior, 20 years old and weighing in at 
16 - stone, three stone lighterman his 
hroihe^ has Joined ihe CfeKfifiT-tased Na- 
tional Leadie seven dub, Old iRydians. 


exclusive broadcasting rights to 
all matches in England, are pre- 
pared to cede their rights as far 
as the Five Nations goes. “We 
are not worried about afl foe oth- 
er matches,” McLeod said. 

"If we can just negotiate foe 
principles of the sharing of TV 
rights for the five Nations then 
we can go forward. Otherwise 
I suspect foe other four unions 
will decide to go it alone and I 
would then expea to be an- 
nouncing that there wfll be a 
Four Nations championship, 
home and away.” 

Twickenham yesterday refut- 
ed claims by foe Welsh Rugby 
Union chairman, Vernon Pugh, 
that foe proposed Anglo-Welsh 
club tournament was not offi- 
cially sanctioned by foe RFU. 
Pugh has raid the Welsh clubs 
not to participate m foe inau- 
gural event because of the ap- 
parent lack of official backing. 

But the RFU secretary, Tony 
Halictt, said: “As far as English 
clubs are concerned, foe tour- 
nament is wholly legitimate 
and sanctioned by the RFU.” 
■ Wfll Carling and his multi- 
capped colleagues in England's 
three-quarter line, Jeremy Gus- 
cott and Rory Underwood, will 
learn today, when foe firs! Eng- 
land squad is named, whether 
they are part of the manager Jack 
Rowells carly-scason plans. 

During the summer the trio, 
who possess 196 caps between 
ihem, were omitted from a 
squad session, along with the 48- 
times capped No 8 Dean 
Richards. Rowell insisted at 
the time that they were “in no 
way dropped. Their qualities are 
well known to the selectors 
and they wfll, of course, be con- 
sidered when the season is un- 
der way.” 


land on English sort: 2-0 at Gooaison 
Parit In September 1949. 

Plymouth will have pay Hereford 
£60,000, plus £20 000 after 25 
games, for central defender Tony 
James, a transfer tribunal ruled today. 
Tins Saturday’s Scottish Orel Divteton 
match between Paitick thistle and St 
figrren, which had been postponed be- 
cause of international caft-ups. wtl now 
be played as scheduled. 

MONDAY'S LATE RESULTS: FA Car&tg 
mteoNp: LeedJ 1 (Shape 5B) WMbtedonO. 

ftediUh iMMUe GMeitfi fa« Mcand 

rant hp 0»5Sv5one4MWta«l Ihoh 
Pnttitt Divfafm Acc n pgpn Stentoy 1 Bw- 
«trt2; Bantam &wga 0 arrty 2; Button 1 
VMtan Aftan £ BanstwtMj»3 RUflvCt tyfe 

2 Runcorn OcHnowfay 3 Coh*n BayO: Leek 

3 MfcstaJ L Hut DMafan: Ateerttn LR 0 Le«ti 
2: NethwMd 1 Owl tamed 1. Dr Mart» 
Imam ftenlw OMrtuE Mwnune 0 Gre»- 
lay Raven 1: Bm» 2 NjneaenO: CMtentem 
0 SaA8U*jr k. tttatand OMstoK Bsdwnflh 0 
lemwrtJi t pudter 2 Paga Harem 2: 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


The number of managers that 
have been in charge of Man- 
chester City since Joe Mercer 
4eft the dub in 1972.. Under 
Mercer, City won foe League 
criampiorship, the f A Cup, the 
League Cup and European 
CupWirmeis' Cup, but have fitt- 
ed just one major trophy since, 
foe League Cup in 1976. . 


RIPON 

Ufe a. THBAL JBSCWEF (Dram Ifaftm) 
13-2; 2.CMSM B-1; 3, mi ffam 9-2. 9 
ran. U-4 ttv ft&O-Bfly. 7^ 1%. (D Mfbn. Cao- 
med. Tite £3.e& £i90. £130. £L20. DF 
£40.60. CSF: {4U4. Wt Ctiasnown Ryer. Tno: 
£116-00. 

UOl i. TAME DEER IP B luWteUl 16-1; S. 
MaOotUa B-l; 3. KarcO Hines JO-1. 9 ran. 4- 
6 tortxrt Top i6te>. Ik 1, W Dovran. Um- 
M Racon). Tote £11.90; £190, £1.70. ££30. 
DF: £44.40. CSF: £102.70. TiKk £20010. NR: 
SoedoMC 

330: L UNCLE DOW (A CUlHfWI 6-1; 2. 
SUdsvSuo 7-2 r tw: 3. Sid For Grtd 7-2 f 
far. 13 m 17% 8. (Ms U Rmefaf- Sahtium. 
Tata: £300: £130, OW, £1.70 OF: £060 
CSF: £2637. TncHC £78.85. Tna IBM. Mt 
Good Hand. 

440; L MAHR 0 Ml 8-1; Z Rod V»- 
(Mtaa 14-u 1. Om«M AaMM 14-1. U ran. 
3-1 tevSnap Qmw (EOT %, no. fl* catnr. Rwrt. 
Tata: £12E0; CEO. OXn. £330 OF: CSCLSa 
CSR £10934 TifcKC £X44549 Tna; £42330 
fafa* Not am: £24,39430 eainM (oraara 
n CMte ufar. 

PUrtpat £11060 Qmdgot £9.50. 

Ptaca K £213.77. PtanB £ 9321. 
Reminder of meeting abandoned Use rosdwrse 
wattvcMriom. 


who uauelto Swansea Uplands on Sat- 
urday in the first round of the Swalec 
Cup. 

South Africa dropped their SBnd-cdf Joel 
Stra risky yesterday when they an- 
nounced their team for tee third and 
final Test against New Zealand at Ellis 
Park on Saturday. 

SOUTH AFRICA (Irt tbhd and final Test aa 
Saturday): A Jtxtierr, J Soon. J Mulder. D 
van SchaBoiiyk. P Hendnte: H Hcrtbad. J non 
d« Westaaaen: G Twawann vcartl. A Verv 
wr. R Krv^r. M Andrews. K Wiese. M 
Wntw. J Dalton. D Ttieron. 

The former Saracens captain Brian 
Dames Is joirtngWsteh first division club 
Newport 

TOUR MATCH (Ktabertoy. S Ah Gnquttand 
West 18 New Zeafcmo 18 . 

Sailing 

Aim LASER 5000 NATIONAL CHAMPt- 
ONSHUte (HayKng Isfend) Race 4: 1 A and 
D Richards; 2 S Bond ana C Ertov 3 B Edft- 
rngfon and i G rant Race St 1 A R«* and S 
Kyffin: £ M Rushail ana C febusfi; 3CBut- 
route and t> MMamara. Roea Oz 1 Bunougn 
and Mctenara: 2 T Covet and S MflcheH; 3 
A and 1 Budgen. Ovanfi [aftorsfa roceavlth 
one dtscmnft: 1 Burden and Budgon, 14pts: 
2 Coved and Mrterw*. 20: 3 R Smolders and 
K Grate, 30. 


l/TTOKETER 

243 t 1 . KNUCKLESUSTER (A P McCt^l 1-2 
fat 3 . Ro*l San 11 £ 3 . Sim Mfafe 50 -L 
7 ran. 8 . 9 . IP Hette. HnefadL Tote U. 70 : 
1130 . £ 1 , 70 . 0 *: R 30 . CSf. 13 . 46 . 

i 4 Si V PRSWGMWE (* P UtCoyl 14 - 1 ; 2. 
CfaOA Bfe* &S tar. 3 . HMfartta Cran 8 -L 4 
ran. 7 , 7 . (H Hpxe, Towitn). Tota: £ 730 . DF: 
£4 JO CSF: £ 3915 . N* (fatal Crros. 

333 : 3 . WARNBTS SPORTS |A P McCoyl 
311 bv; 2 . MotiO Score 31 ; 3 . Duke Of tan. 
eartor 7 - 2 . Stwl 13 , rm. (PHogbt, Unotvadl. 
Tote: £ 1 . 50 ; LUO. £ 11 . 90 . DF: £ 11 . 40 , CSF: 

W T1 

OASt 3. lORVJUIAPRHCE (A U 4 pjn» 11 - 4 ; 
a exu Rag U -8 lav: x onto Jonu 7 L 4 
ran. -a. 23 . (B neece. Tedoroj. Tota: £ 4 . 10 . OF: 
£ 2 . JO. CSF: £ 633 . 

4 JL 5 : 1 . WCMBMDO P Mrartt 31 : 2 . Cue 
ti OBtnrert Evens tav. 3 ran. v. rsawksnmr. 
UBrwon. Tow: £ 53 U DF: £ 3 . 10 . CSF: £ 1 G 3 & 
445 C 3 . MSUOH DANCER |D MUI 7-4 tar. 
2. Kyrabi 3 - 1 ; 3 Ranntar 31. 10 ran. 1 V-. 6. 
{MPee.VfaAr^vrt. Tota; £ 330 . C 1 J 0 . £ 1 ^ 0 , 
£ 2 . 40 . DF: ££J 0 l CSF: ££. 91 . Tna £ 21 . 40 . 
MaMpae £GSL 0 a Qeadpet £ 10330 . 

Ptae* 8 : U. 60 DL 30 L Ptaen fc £ 1 . 44351 . 


process 


ANDY FARRELL 

reports from Collingtree Park, 

Northampton 

And now a word from our 
sponsors: Please do not use our 
product for the next four days. 
Mobile phones are usually itn- 
plcmt nia non grata at gulf tour- 
naments and a message in the 
programme for the One 2 One 
British Masters reminds spec- 
tators to switch their derices 
into voicemail mode. 

lo prevent their answering ma- 
chine being clogged up with 
complaints farm the players, the 
officials hove already issued an 
apology for the slate of the 
ColGngtrec Rut greens. They are 
brown in colour and are said to 
be suffering from “annual mead- 
ow grass decline” through recent 
hot weather. They may well putt 
belter than they look, hut when 
asked about foe course, Seve 
Ballesteros said: “1 found the lees 
in very good condition.” 

The tournament, which runs 
from today to Saturday because 
of England football and crick- 
et matches packing Sky TV’s 
schedules on Sunday, marks 
the start of the year-long qual- 
ifying process for the Euro- 
pean Ryder Cup team. Captain 
Ballesteros’s message when it 
comes (obis two mid-card picks 
is dear: don't ring me. I’ll ring 
you. Last year Nick Faldo, Ian 
Woosnam and Jose Maria Olaz- 
abal, who then withdrew with a 
foot injury, failed to qualify 
and Ballesteros does not want 
foe situation to occur again. 

“I want (he players who think 
they are going to be on foe team 
to try and qualify.” Ballesteros 
said. “Otherwise they might be 
in for a surprise." The Ameri- 
can-based Faldo has failed to re- 
spond lo the rail and his only 
European event left this season 
is the Lancome Trophy in two 
weeks. Suggestions that he is go- 
ing to play m the following 
week’s Loch Lomond Invita- 
tional have not been confirmed. 

“Let’s just hope there isn’t an 
embarrassing situation where 
one of us has to be left out," 
Colin Montgomerie, who is to 
expand his US tour schedule 
from six to 12 events next year, 
said. “I am going to have lo be 
careful. It’s a problem. We 
need the flexibility to get our 
best team and we haven't got it.” 

Ideally, Ballesteros would 
like to keep his options open for 
both a late return to form by 
himself (current record, three 
missed cuts) and a return to fit- 
ness from foe arthritic OlazabaL 
He has not played for a year, but 
has requested a special dispen- 
sation to use a buggy during the 
Perrier Paris tournament, a 
non-qualifying event, in Bor- 
deaux in October. Even if this 
is granted, ii is unlikely to be ex- 
tended to regular tournaments. 

Montgomerie's immediate 
concern is to regain top spot in 
the Volvo Rankings, a fourth 
victory is his aim after failing to 
win a major. 

■ Tiger Woods has played his 
last competitive round as an am- 
ateur. Woods, who won an un- 
precedented third consecutive 
US Amateur title on Sunday, 
announced yesterday: “This is 
to confirm that, as of now. I am 
a professional golfer." 


Squash 

KONB KQHC OPEN FM rauntfc Jargfter taan 
rpao bt J Lee MV 1S8 138 15-6: 6 Mar- 
Ui lAus) bt Dawl Evano (Wail 14-17 15- 1 13- 
15 17-14 15-12: M Cams (Eng) bt D Hams 
ltr& 19-12 7-15 15-6 15 12: A H« (Aid 
bt M Oialoner (Eng) 15-11 17-16 17-16; 5 
Frera (Geo bt M Hcstn iScol 12-15 15-6 15- 
4 22-15 1514: J hneop (Ate) bt A Fay (EflW) 
16-8 12-15 15-14 15-9: Mi Jornan Grt IPaK) 
b[S Meads ling 10-15 15-12 15-10 15-3; 
D Jensen (Any bt A Thoren iSwel 8 15 15- 
1210-15 15-515-11. 

Tennis 

US OPEN [Now York) Man's starts, rtrat 
round: L Paes flrafl M M DnteeJui (SAf 7 6 

6- 2 7-5: J Stafflomk (Netel bt C-USteeb (Get) 
4-66-1 7-66-4; N GocAwi (SA) Bt T Cortunel 
ESObta) 6-4 6-2 3-6 31: J Grabb (US) U S 
StoUo (Ausj 33 7-5 7-6: V Scadeo (US) fit D 
VacekiCzRopl 32 3-6 6^ &2: D Wheaton 
(US) bt K Kim (US) 33 32 33: A A&kj iUS) 
bt M HottW (Coil 6 3 33 32. 

Womon’s rtnglec, first round: A Fuss iFr) 
M J Craitas (US) 31 2 6 7-5: N hijiiiHita 
Uapai) oi 1 Jecmernca (Yi® 6-3 6-2: N DecJiy 

(F(1 bt C Sneer (Got) 34 30: J Cta nisi bt 
M-A Sarehe: lorerco ISp) 6-4 1 -633: t Cs*- 
lens (Bell W N BraaUp iAus.1 7-6 7-6: N 
Baudone (d ot J (Ktonabo lUSl 34 4-6 

7- 6: A Sigroma Uapan) bt J tandarr iGerl 
32 31: L Oaeriofc lUSj bt M Endo Ubpsnl 
32 32; G Sajatwi iA?E) bt P Hy-BortM (Can) 

31 31. 


Mick Channon's Siica Blan- 
ka (Billy Newnes) and William 
Hag^s s Yeast {Ray Cochrane) 
finished sixth and eighth re- 
spectively to La Blue in the 
Group Three Octtingcn Rennen 
at Baden-Baden yesterday. 

■ John Hills’s Royal Philoso- 
pher (Olivier Peslier), was 
fourth in foe Group Three Pits 
Quinccy won by Rising Colours 
at Deauville. Hills’s Alzabella, 
ridden by Frankie Dettori, also 
had to settle for fourth in the 
Listed Prix Michel Houyvet. 
Dettori was second on foe Ian 
Balding-trained Papua, in the 
Prix du Haras de la Huderie. 
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PHILIPS 

Lsfi Make* iiriP-gz ffeti&f 



JL Football game, supported by Philips 
Energy Saver Light Bulbs. 
listed below you will find two scores. The Week 
2 (Wk 2) column shows all points scored in match- 
es played between Monday 19 - Sunday 25 August 
inclusive. The Overall (Ov) column shows each 
Dlaver’s/manaeer’s noints for Week 2. added to 


player’s/manager’s points for Week 2, added to 
his points for Week 1 (matches played Saturday 
17 - Sunday 18 August only). 

A league of the top scoring Independent 
Fantasy Football managers will be published 
weekly after the close of the registration period, 
when all entries have been received. 

If you have not yet registered or if you want to 
pick a new team, then it's not too late. See 


you could win tickets to the "98 World Cup or 
qualifying games. 

PRIZES 

The overall winner at the end of the season will be the entrant 
who has accrued more points than any other Independent 
Fantasy Football team in that time. Win the ultimate prize - 
a trip to the 1998 World Cup in France. The winner, plus 
companion, will see all the action of a quarter-final and a 
semi-final of their choice, plus the final In addition, the 
highest scoring team each month will win a pair of tickets to 
one of England's World Cup qualifying games at Wembley. 

HOW TO ENTER 

Using your football knowledge decide your team formation 
from the following four options: 

FORMATION A. 4-4-2 

4 Defenders, 4 Midfielders, 2 Strikers 
FORMATION B. 4-3-3 

4 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, 3 Strikers 
FORMATION C. 5-3-2 

5 Defenders, 3 Midfielders. 2 Strikers 
FORMATION D. 3-5-2 

3 Defenders, 5 Midfielders, 2 Strikers 

You are free to enter as many teams as you wish, allowing you 
to try out more than one tactical formation, but each team must 
be made as a separate entry via a separate telephone call. 

. . Once you have chosen your formation, select your team of 10 
players to fit your chosen option, plus one goalkeeper and one 
manager from the fist below. Players can only play in the posi- 
tions that they arc listed under and the team’s total value must 
not exceed £40 million. Remember to give your team a name. 


POINT SCORES: 

4 points for a goal ■ 4 points for a goalkeeperldefender 
clean sheet wj points fora successful assist ■ 1 point 
when a player is selected andplays ■ 1 point for a win- 
ning goal u 3 points for a manager win, 1 point for a 
draw ■ Lose I point for a yellow card ■ Lose 3 points 
a red card 


Use our Tbam Selection form above right, to make a note of 
your team’s details, then dial our registration hotline to regis- 
ter. Where posable, please try to use a tone telephone, although, 
a traditional pulse telephone can be used if necessary. Make sure 
you follow the instructions on the phonetine carefully. At the 
end of your call you wiU be given your own special PIN num- 
ber, which you must keep safe. It can be added to your Team 
Selection form. 

HOWTO SCORE 

Every time one of your players scores a goal you will be award- 
ed four points. Four points will also be awarded for goalkeep- 
ers and defenders whose team have kept a dean sheet during a 
match. If a player scores the winning goal, Le. if there is a one- 
goal difference in the scoreline, the player scoring the final goal 
for the winning team is awarded one bonus point in addition to 
the standard four points awarded for that goaL Each successful 
assist (a pass that, in the opinion of our team of experts, leads 


directly to agoal) will give a player three points. The opin- 
ion of our experts on this matter is final. Each player selected 
and starting a game will be awarded one point. 

Players lose one point for a yellow card and three for a 
red card. Own goa& either scored or conceded, do not count 
for scoring purposes. 

The Premiership manager that you choose will be award- 
ed three points if their real-life team win, one point if they 
draw and no points if they lose. 

Results will be published in The Independent every 
Wednesday for all games played from the previous Monday, 
to Sunday inclusive. They will also appear the following Sun- 
day, in the Independent on Sunday. 

If your player or manager has been injured or transferred 
out of the Premiership, there will be the chance to update 
your team in our tr an s f er period, which will be announced 
soon. Please read the Rules and Conditions carefully before 
making youxcalL 


Register today, call: 

UK 0891 - 252-244 (tone) 
UK 0891 - 252-234 (pulse) 

Republic of Ireland: 1550 131 553 

UK calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate and 49p at all other tones. 
Republic of Ireland calls cost SSp per minute including VAT at all times. 
Maximum gall length miming 



Team Market and Scores 


CODE PLAYER TEAM. ~ POINTS" VALUE -1 CODE PLAYER 
Wk2 Ov (£m) \ 


GOALKEEPERS 


Unsworth 

Homgcr 


faumn 

ARS" 

6 

11 

‘5.9 

460 

Hznchcliffe 

Bosokfa ' 

AV 

0 

0 

4.0 

463 

Jobson 

Flowers j ' 

BL.A 

. 1 

3 

52 

464 

KeOjr 

Kharin 

CHE 

' 10 

15 

3.7 

465 

WetberaD 

Hitcboocfc 

CHE , 

0 1 

0 

IS 

466 

DorigO 

Ogrisovic 

COV ' 

1 

1 

22 

467 

Pemberton 

Ftlun 

COV 

0 

0 

L 5. 

468 

Walsh 

Southall 

EVE 

5 

10 

3.0 

469 

Grayson 

Martyn 

LEE . 

1 . 

2 

13 

470 

.Whitlow 

James 

UV 

: 10 

11 

4.7 

473 

Walts 

feole 

LEI 

' 0 

0 

13 

474 

Babb 

Huult 

DER 

•; 2 

3 

1.6 

475 

Jones (R) 

Sdnnccchcl 

MU 

I 

6 

5.5 

476 

Wright 

Wahh 

MID 

.0 

0 

3J> 

477 

Ruddock 

Srakck 

NEW ' 

6 

6 

3.7 

478 

Scales 

Hcilop 

NEW 

0 

1 

3.7 

479 

Haikness 

Crv<vsk-y 

NOT 

2 ■ 

7 

2.7 

480 

Neville (G) 

Wriclrt 

NOT .. 

0 

0 

13 

4S3 

Neville (P) 

Bcaunt 

SOT 

i j • 

7 

LS 

; 484 

Irwin 

Ktunman 

sw 

6 

7 

2.7 

1 485 

Panister 

Cotnn ; 

SUN 

6 

It 

l A 

486 

b&v 

Walker 

TOT 

ti 

11 

3A 

487 

Vickers 

MiUo&ko 

WH 

2 

3 

30 

488 

Pearson 

SuDKan 

WIM 

l 

"I 

L8 

, 489 

Wl^te 

DEFENDERS 



1 490 
! '493' 

...Cat 

Albeit 

Dixon »• 

ARS. 

h 

11 

3.1 

494 

Haney 

Wiatertnirn 

.ARS 

9 

13 

33 

1 495. 

■*-’ n 

iTaCTCKJa - 

Bould 

ARS 

b 

10 

3.0 

496 

Barton 

Adams 

.ARS 

0 

d - 

53 

! jsb- 

- Beresfoid . 

Kcawn 

ARS . 

6 

li 

3.7 

498 

Cooper 

Staunton 

AV 

10 

11 

3.0. . 

A99 

‘ ’ Cbetile 

Southgate 

AV. 

15 

16 

53 

500 

Jcrkan.: 

McGrath ‘ 

AV " 

0 

0 

3.U 

1 503: 

.little 

Ehiogu 

AV 

10- 

' ll: - 

-3.0 

; 504 

Pcarcc 

W'right 

AV 

10 

ll 

3.4 

505 

Monkou 


POINTS VALUE CODE PLAYER TEAM 

Wk2 Ov (£m) • 

6 14 33 550 Pearce WIM 

0 0 22 553 Reeves WIM 

9 9 1.9 554 Tbam WIM 

1 2 17 555 Thatcher WIM 


MIDFIELDERS 


Mason 

Piatt 

Parlour 

fielder 

HilUer 

Taylor 

Tbwnsend 

Draper 

Donis 

WQcok 




'S 

Ov 

VALUE 

(fin) 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

POINTS VALUE 

mz Ov (fin) 

CODE PLAYER 

0 

22 

686 

Clark 

NEW 

2 

2 

3 a 

854 

CoDymne 

a 

US 

687 

Wan 

NOT 

2 

3 

3A 

8S5 

ftmler . - 

0 

13 

688 

Ban -Williams 

NOT 

2 

3 

3-6 

856 

Qaridge 

1 

2.7 

689 

Stone 

NOT 

0 

1 

5-0 

857 

Heskey • 



690 

GenmriH 

NOT 

0 

1 

3.0 

858 

Robins 



693 

Porker 

LEI 

I 

1 

25 

859. 

Cantona 

3 

4.4 

694 

Thykir 

LEI 

5 

6 

L6 

860 

Sefaofes 

0 

43 

695 

Izzett 

LEI 

2 

2 

11 

863 

Cole 

3 

14 

696 

WridcQe 

SW 

0 

0 

17 

864- 

lyOTtoft 

1 

3.7 

697 

Blinker 

SW 

4 

8 

12 

-865 

Ravjmelli 

2 

L5 

698 

Jones 

SW 

0 

0 

23 

866 

Bam*y 

3 

13 

699 

Hyde 

SW 

1 

2 

13 

867 • 

Beardsley 

2 

3.1 

700 

Magflton 

SOT 

2 

•'3 

24 

*868 

A^rriHa 

3 

4.1 

703 

Venison 

SOT 

-2 

-1 

2.7 

869 

IVrrimami 

3 

3j0 

7W 

Heaney 

SOT 

6 

7 

22 

870 

Saunders 

0 

3.7 

70S 

Gray 

SUN 

6 

7 

33 

873 

Roy 

iS 

7r*j£P2 

m 


wm 

m 

m 

®s£h 



team points value 
Wk2 Ov (£m) 


Gcffit ;. , — 

; BfiE 

Wbe'vl CHE 

Nmi®:; CHE 

fennel - CHE 

Sn|afar COV 

Tfclfcr COV 

Vi Ri chardson COV 

McAIliajer _ COV 


CHE *&*£-■ IMP Jf 

che rgjiK o ** 

CHE CL 4* 0 ££sah ki 

COV 2 3 ZA 

COV 2 2 

COV 0 1 14 

COV 5 6 3.0 



Tiler 

Ifcr K 

U' Saux 

Coleman 

Hendry 

Kcnna 

Du berry 

Pcttwcu 

Phelan 

LcbcouC 

Sinclair 

Mam 

Dardi 

Shaw 

Barrels 

Slimac 

FmvvlUO 

Wa«all 

Short 

Watson 


3.4 507 

4.0 508 

3.7 509 

4.4 530. 


Dodd 

Benah 

Chariton 

Nofan 

Atherton 


2 

3 

--1.9 

'533 

Walker 

0 

0 

33 

534 

L Slefanovic 

10 

15 

3.0 

,335" 

Melville 

0 

0 

■"T9' 

536 

Kobidri 

13 

•MS 

4.4 

537..' 

Ball 

0 

. ff 

■> 2 


Caoqibell 

10 

10 

: IS 

539' 

Caldetwood 

,.•1 

-1 ‘ 

27 

540 

Austin 


2 

12 

543, 

Fifiwh^n^ 

0 

1 ‘ 

22 

544-1 

Mabbua 


33 545 
1.8 546 

- •» _ 

3 3 548 


4d». ' . r? COV, •«&£': "j 3-r> „ 2A-r 

'' i 'Ebbreil I & 2 

Kancbdsfcg EVE 5 6 ^ 6. 7 

Parkinson EVE I 2 

Smart EVE 2 3 ^5 

- Grantr-r^. EJtfE-r 2 KCT&sks 

' /mm* o teim “Tg] 

• * Ateer : -. 7 - - ri Sfe - ■ 339.7* 

i Hi 

McAteer" UV I 5 3.7 

Thomas UV 2 3 3D 

Giggs MU 2 2 7 A 

Beckham MU 5 10 52 

Keane MU 0 4 65 

Bnti MU 1 5 4.5 

Sharpe LEE 1 2 3-0 - 

Jon in ho MID 6 7 5.9 

Emerson MID 3 3 4.4 

HJgnett MID 0 0 25 

Moore MID 0 1 U 

Lee NEW 2 3 US 

Batty NEW 6 7 4-5 

Gille sp ie NEW I 2 43 

Ginola NEW 2 3 42 


736 Hughes WH 

737 Moncur WH 

738 Bishop WH 

739 lanes WIM 


33fel 87S 

perley- 

SOT 

2 

3 

3.6 g fe 


SOT 

2 


3.7^- 


SUN 

0 

1 

27 884 

Stewart 

SUN 

1 

I 

27 885 


TOT 

6 

7 

33 886 

Armstrong 

TOT 

2 

11 

23 887 

Rosenthal 

TOT 

2 

2 


-swim 

744Y$R5«^ 

py?iT-!f*k yy 

r ijS? 

V j®0 Bergftnap AR2» 

803 W AR5 

804 Hutson ARS 




895 Ekokn 



! 309 

[830 S 
! 11.1 
^834 

835 Vialli 

836 Hughes 

837 Spencer 

838 Dublin 

839 Whelan 

840 Ndtovu 

843 - Gabtnadmi 

844 Wferd 

845 Sturridge 

846 F er guson 

847 Amokacfai 

848 Rideout 

849 Yebosth 

850 Rush 
853 Deane 


-:v.* -tT* 


' " WIM *0 1^ 

MANAGM.^ 


T-. y* 1 

IT - r-SJ '-J e 


909 Wilkinson 
930 Redknapp 

93 3 Gullh 

934 Clark 
935 ' Robson 

936 Rdd 

937 Soonest 

938 O-Neffl 

939 Smitb 

940 Khtnear 

943 Atkmscm 

944 Little 

945 Pleat 


* Currently out of management 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 

I. Only cnlrhS bade TiaTbi: IwLycoJuv 
. Independent ini SunJjy Fjnutsv Football 
iiHu.il n-gnmiHW Eteawimcs will be valid. 
1 Furyuur Rmun Fimihjll Icam vJcdmji 
you may .wly m* the plavur* puWtJiL'il in 
ik' utficol felsfonBAlmlbc Irnkyuidcni 
.laih.Tcndi.Ti on Sunday. 

• Entries must compmi 1 1 pfaycrv and me 
ciaiuepr IV pfavijri mua consis ol a puF 
luxpcr pi in one of rhe four itam fumudons 
In&at fcn. TK- mufuMoTlfK ham. induing 
manager. mu-J not enzed (40 mlHiofl. 

4 FA Cariinp Premiership foolbaBcrs have 


been aliened a Gctioaal transfer value by 
inn apem which reprcsrn i ennem abili- 
ty. There will be aa eoncspandcocc rdal- 
ine to plajeti or then fchari value. 

5. inh^endcnt Rmusy Football iwlts 
eakulaied an afl tuabhes o the FACn&ng 
PrenacisJuji Ptomts are warded according 
10 Un? mmuig symem dfaeribed in -H» to 
Score - . 

6 In the event that a goalkeeper or a de- 
fender k vuhaiturcd. the player subsum- 
ed and dK subsume are both deemed 
to have played In the match in 
question. There lore, if there is a dean 


sheet hod) players shall be credited. 

7. The overall pnee o( ihc 1998 9todd Cup 
trip *81 pj to tbe team whose total score 
emccda that of any other team over the 
wboksewa-lfibert isa 6t ftflm|dedraw 
wil lake place. ' 

8. One pan of tidxB mace England pfcfy at 
Wenhlcy wjj he awarded to me mana^r 
wliNeteBi'spwBsaceedilmiorinyaib- 
er manager dining any numth. The aunths 
arc: Month I; 17/08^6 10 22iOU96 Month i 
WOW to 27/1096 Mooch 1 3S/UJ96 to 
24(1 1% Month 4: SlUM to 22/12/96 
Month S: 2J/U96 to 1901/97 Mbntb & 


2091/97 to 2ME/97 Month 7: 3402(97 10 
l«t«V7 Mmsb & 173D0W7 do 3004/97. In the 
event of a tic a singe draw will jakr place. 
9. Qg|y FA Carting w nnlml i ip generics ap- 
pty. If a pfayeris transferred out of the Prc> 
www Tm^nig or is unable to pfay for any 
oibCT reason, thal player win DO! score vrflb- 
ln thk game fmm thu porm cm until he nc- 
smD« pfaying in the Premier League. 

10 Afl pofins scored daring all Premndiip 
smKhesonmi towards the omtHsy leam^suj- 
tal fcocn br the seam and the fituf top prize 
r*o cup or Ir nenia tio ni l nntdus'cocnt. 

II. Team seiccaons. once made, cannot bo 


altered unt3 sudidmc a a tranrfer lot may 
t*puhfebedmaw*eirioawuh Faulty Rwt- 
tafl. There is no Umit to the munkr of en- 
tries any person u household may make Iw 
imfinhal entry. One PIN daun mmibcrwffl 
be (BBocd far each valid (cam wg n— ■ 
You am keep jew PIN etoun manber safe. 
1 2 dostaj: state far entries is 5p«n. 1 1 Sep- 
tember 1996. 

13. The eonmelitign Is open to Rstdenm of 
the UK and Republic of Iretand only. En* 
(tastr muter 13 Don be able to praeue writ- 
ten permheion Inm parent or guardiin if 
reepned and aft peranarion hnm the pep- 


ton wba pays the tetopboaeeharpesbeiore 


14. Inaudible, m en a mle fe. Incorrect or 
those entries conadered obscene w* nor be 

in 

Bander. Pronfof angncoc tiaracript k nca 
noenied as proof or entry. 

15. E uiphi y uts of Newspaper PuMhhing pic, 

bn^roaic not allowed to cnicxhtemil 
N ewspaper Pub (oiling ph: rule* apply. 

]& UK calls wffl be charged at 39p per 
mmme cheap rate and 49p per mumte at 


»“«hfUiw*. Repiibear Ireland crihwai 
«9 Ste po- minute mduding VAT« aB 
t unes, En tnes node by pay phone wfll cost 
5W«wima«ely donfcfe Uwl of a mw^t 

pooae.\taur call ihnuldnot 1*4 more than 
p j mnmies. Mate sure ynu teamadcclion 
nawiBabefawdianmgsattaiyahr^JiT 
lor the nrtniiTumi dnrabon. 

17. Newspaper Pubhshhig pic reserees the 

«n manp themne arany rue *nd4Hiw 
the condn was. The Edhor'i deeisipott^ 
^Itaall matter; relating lothe game. No 


tdqsboae, nffl be entered into. 


18. Itoa may reabwe future offers or inf or- 
mathm from Newspaper Publetoig pfc m 

oa m pauics. IT you do not wafi m 
receive these please write ur. Independent 
Faniasy Football. One Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL. 

19. Stnmld you have m/ dUDenlty hi recls- 

91712932220. 

FttuMur; Newspaper PnbBaUafi pk, Oae 

9!"« 4 i Cw; Wharf London. 

EWSW. 
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. Hidden Personality .17 
indeed; Ws JeocteBbip- qualities are ■ 
such that he trapped to be made 
r captain of ttecouritry. too,' tess than a 
I. year after ftis-llif international debut 


playing the game ll 


At the end of your tether? Relax 


so YOU 
WANT TO... 
GO 

WATERSKHNG 

By Louis Jebb 


I n F Scott Fitzgerald's fable of wast- 
ed promise. Tender is The Night , the 
hero Dick Diver is shown walerski- 
ing in the South of France. He skims 
across the water, showing off to on- 
lookers, a symbol of youthful, care- 
free athleticism. He and his wife malts a 
glamorous, talented couple; nothing can 
stand in their way. 

As the years pass, and the Divers' dream 
turns sour, Dick returns to the beach to skL 
But the tricks and swoops that came so eas- 
ily the first time are now out of reach. Age, 
think and disillusionment have caught up 
with him. 

Fitzgerald’s use of walerskiing as a 
metaphor for glamour and virility - at a time 
when Lhe sport was in its infancy - has stood 
the test of time all too welL It is a source 
.of the sport's attraction for some, but also 
a myth, and one of the reasons that some 
would-be skiers have difficulty with, or are 
daunted by wateiskimg, a sport that can be 
enjoyed equally by pensioners and children 
under five. 

The secret to wateiskiing is to allow the 
speedboat that tows the slaer across lake 
or sea to do afl the work - to pull you up 
out of the water into a balanced position 
on your haunches and then into a stand- 
ing position with knees bent knee-joints 
above ankles, back straight arms straight 
and relaxed and bead balanced and look- 
, ing ahead. This co-ordination of movements 
.is bound to break down if the skier is try- 
ing too hard, trying to fight the boat Prob- 
lems develop when a skier tries to posh with 
his legs or pull with bis arms. But these 
.problems are confined almost entirely to 
' men hying to prove a point according to 
Duncan Hancock, one of the instructors at 
Prince’s Club, at Staines, near Heathrow 
■ Airport Women are are almost invariably 
■ more relaxed, he says, because they don’t 
fell the need to impress. 

Waterslding is certainly a taxing sport 
Even British international competitors 
such as Sarah Gatty Saunt and Jason 
. Seels, fod that a winter's training in the gym 
is no preparation for the special explosive 
, athletic demands of slalom, jumps and 
; tricks. But there is nothing exclusive about 
these demands. On a typical summer 
morning at Prince's Club they ski customers 
in rotation: a typical cross-section includ- 
ed a girl of nine, two teenage brothers, two 
middle-aged couples and two work-mates, 

. enjoying a day out. All had skied before ex- 
. cept one of the last group. But Duncan 
Hancock had him skiing, standing up at his 
first attempt, holding cm to a bar off the 
side of the boat - to make instruction eas- 
. ier - and skiing from a rope soon after. 

The secret is in relaxation, letting the tug 
- of the rope pull you into an upright posi- 
tion and then iceeping your weight well bal- 
anced. listening to Hancock instruct a less 
adept pupil you could hear him repeating, 
over the roar of the engine, “Relax, relax, 
relax; keep voux knees together; relax, re- 
• lax, relax." When you learn to relax, every- 
thing becomes effortless. 

The essential first step in learning to wa- 
. terski, according to Sarah Gatty Saunt, is 
loget the right instructor. Some people have 
come back from holiday with horror sto- 
ries of being dragged under water. This is 
quite unnecessary if you go to a club reo- 
, o mm ended by the British Wkieiski Fed- 
eration. They are legion in Britain, 
launched on the back of the international 
success of the world champion Mike Hazel- 
wood and his generation in the late 1970s. 

Most chibs are open before, during and 
after the summer and offer cable skiing, 
where you are towed round a circuit on a 
wire rather than by a boat and a driver, mak- 
ing the sport more affordable. And when 
you reach the standard where you are con- 
fident in your abilities and ski regularly, 
there is no more exhilarating sport 



Along for the ride: A skier takes to the water at Prince*; Cfuh, at Staines, in Middlesex (above), while Duncan Hancock gives instructions from the boat (below) Photographs: Sarah Bancroft 

Taking to the water: a 
club-by-club selection 



London and South-East 

Princes Club 
Clockhouse Lane 
Bedfont 
Middlesex 
TW14SQA 

telephone: Rupert Fowler 01784 
256153 

Cost: Non-members £26 (day): £13 
(two hours); £11 (hour). Members 


The North 

Yorkshire Water Ski dob 
Wefton Waters 
Common lane 
Wetton 

Telephone: (Ton Everett 01482 
640428 (days); 01482 631627 
(evenings) 

Cost Non-members £10 ftndudmg 
tuition). Members £5. Membership: 


£18; £8; £6. Prices do not include £142 per yean reductions far juniors 
equipment hoe. and families. 


East-Miflands 

tentgton Lakes Water SM Club 

BarhoknRoad 


Stamford 
Uncolnshne 
PE9 4FU 

Telephone: lan Thompson 01778 
347000 

Cost £13.50 per day (Including ba 
ste rufionj; £8 members. Special rates 
for Soups and schools. Membership 
details: £180 adults; £120 tumors; 
£325 family. 

West Midlands 
Stake-an«enC MIMer Ski Club 
Tremhem Gardens 
Stote-on-Trere 
Staffordshire 

tele phone; Stephen Jones 0831 
472077 or Keith Knox 0973 
337710 

Cost £7.50 per day [excluding Hi- 
nton diargi where applicable); book- 
ings advisable. Membership details 
aradaUe on request 


South-West 

Cirencester Wirier Ski Cfc* 

Lake 37 

Cotswoid Water Park 
Gloucestershire 

Telephone: Bob Brown 01285 
861776 

Cost From £30 per person weekdays: 
weekends members only. Phone tor 
membership details and hrvAings. 

Scotland 

Scottish Water Ski Association 
Scottish National Water Ski Centre 
Town loch 
Townhtll 

Dunfemrfine KYJ2 0HT 
Telephone: 01383 620123 
Cost Non-members £12 per day; 
£10 chddrerY&tudent^QAPS. Mem- 
bers 17. Group discounts available. 

Rather In f ormation 
British Water Ski federation 
390 City Road 
London EC1V 2QA 
Telephone: 0171-833 2855/6 
Far 0171-837 5879 


JUST THE TICKET: 


week 


guide to what’s 


where 


FIXTURES AND POOLS FORECAST 


forty* fixtures (except racing) on 
adjoining panel 

• CRICKET: Tomorrow. F*»t Texaco Trophy tv 
temetton* Enured v MmnlOHWW. 
Mmdc Assurance ChsnptonaMp: Der- 
bysmrvWbroMMM* fChesterfiekfc Gbuee» 
tershtre v Nonhamptonarrie (Bristol): Kent v 
Nottinghamshire (nrttye 
■ v Somerset (leicesWJ; Surrey v W or- 
ancnsMre (The Foster's Own: Susan * 
Lmcashue (Novel; YWkshrev Essex (ffcatfo- 

CYCLING: Tomorrow: World Track Cnampf- 
ongfce IMancftesrer). 

SNOOKER: Tomorrow: UK Chanjpansftrp fi- 
nal quatfyng (Nortms* Gistfe. Oactatoofl. 
football (McA-off r.ao ur^sta nxfEFH; 
ty: NatkMWkta Ua®ie: WBAv Sheffield 
tort Plymouth v Preston NE. 

RAONfi (Hat meetin gs In op tta fa): Tod y 
BRlGHTONi C **' ti7 Muci i« a n a eunaBr-l« 

car). 020). CAHUSIE: Otto £12 IQAftSiun' 

*r-21s £9); Tattwsafa £«(WFs f 'Jffft?? 

£31. 0.101. wu ix Jtar Metrews £12.50: W- 
lersaSs £9.50; Owwe I S (DAP s £ -»»■ 
12 . 0 ). Thursday: UNOREIJ): Mattoere £ 13 . 

. Tettendta £9: Siker Ring £5. 

saJOBBMrCWJtl^WoisatofflKMftend 

•toemplojwl lai-AOThg mied wdet^lBs 
tree. (220- SedgeBekfc Paddock fSfO^ 

Cow Noam £15; TaBraaB £& DeeStord 

<2-101- ansHN cu ' g 

Grandsrand (OTtfiined) £12; Jurtw Ch* (16 
- 25yrsi £10: Part £4. (2.0). 
fi» Tanersafc & Paddock £7 (OAPs & Ifa- 
abted £4n Course £2 (2.20). 

POlft fWty Bdtish Mbsjek 

MBtf Bt M WW ). SI AnMW5 Troty (WDOdtofl 
Spa, Uncoirohte, to Aug 31). 

BQUESTWAlt Friday: Bnmh 
Charptonshp (Gsfrtmtw ft**. to lsrSeod. 
SPgDWAT: rrea u uuw . r reaHar Lee»>r 'P; 
swell v Swindon: Matedb mugi v 
-ShefSeM v Readme 17.45). FriJtyOw^ 
•nee lope Arena Essex v Beiwek (6.0). 

This weekend 




Lefeestashtre v Somerset iLefcestert; Surrey 
v VMMh (The 0»f); Steses v LmcasNre 
(How); Yorkshire v Esse* (Hearfir^ay). 
FOOTBALL (See Weetend fixtures and 
PoobCukkonaMrtnSfBnekKYMdO^, 
Europe an n uty a p Ausnia v ScManc: 
Wates vSan Utertno: LUchmtMi v tentolc 
of Ireland; Northern Ireland v Uhwna. f*a- 
ttonwtdo Lotyjp: (33 matches). Scottish 
Lnsw (IS matches). 

A1BLETICS: Guardian insurance Man's Gnd 
end Wbmen'6 Jueflee Cups (CnpdaP Starf- 
um, HanchrtL (Sae Pick of me Hfeeterxf). 
GOLF: British Masters (CaOtyree Par*. 
Nanhampton). St Andrews Trophy (HhOtfeS 
Spa. Unooinsftta, to Aug 31). 

RUGBY" UNION: Courage dubs Champi- 
on&hp (14 maicheN- 

BO)ONG:W80FwttyvnV>11I>KtetTice' 
Nasewn Hamad iSheffieid. hoktert v Manuel 
Medina (Max); WBO tataMhmBnontet Su- 
par BanteHwmlgtt TMo: Richto Wanton 
HhemocLholtisrjvoppBiereBJlieBrsxxACBit 
WT FtethanrajgkT T 1 "— T — lohnton illCl 
v Ramon Guzman (Van). 

CYCLING: World Track Ch am prc nsra p (Man- 

efteaar). 

BQUESIRMN: BttUBh Horse Trials Charnpt- 
onshp (Garcomoe Part). 

RAC&ttk CHESTER: Coirty Endoeum £15: 
TadtoSaSs Dee Stand £4; Course £2. 
12^0). (£»). RIPWL CM> £12: Tatteraals 
£S: saw tag £4; Course £2 laccomnarsed 
under- 16 a tme all encloauw). 
SANDOWK ttto £15. Jurw Ckto (16 
fix* Grandstand & Paddock £12; Park £5. 
(2.0). WOLVERHAMPTON: (^b£15:Tat- 
tasals £6 (OAP membera at Diamond Chib 

Tattersalh A RaddPCK £7 lOAPs L dtsaMed 
I4r, Course £2 (2^0). 
mOOPORR Fdmnia Three Qtatnadniw 
(MRty). 

SPBMNW HM Worm Chanpionsrto British 
Grand Pitt (London SQUbrn 7.01. 

Sunday 

anoiBAtl; World CUP, European ^aUy- 
me Mokkwd v England. NaWjnwtfe Leepie: 
(^fi v BORon Wanderers. . . 

agflIW: P TMi li eT LP Pgwr tta aow y 

iAOi:EastbourevflocleT33Dl:Odoiaylp- . 

swtti (630): Scotttsn Monarcne v wower- 
SSimI( 630): Swindon v Beta (3.«. 

league: MMenhafl v SheffieU 
(3_30)- sifflngDoune v Beretck 12.0). Coo- 
l , LM^atowck Out Cup MtetoMla 


PICK OFTHE WEEKEND 

SARff?D« 7 «tdetfcs - \ r 

Gtiartian Insurance Jubilee' Cups 
Btimer Cojitfiafl Stadtorty Henttoa 


More itari two dozen of 'Britain's Adsarta Olympic taarrrwdl compete 
in the traditional end-of-seasort baste for the Guardian insurance men’s 
Qbkl and women’s ItfoUeeCuts. Olympic bronze medadkst Denise lewis 
turns out for .cup holders Blrchfiekl wMa hos&antimaln rivals, Sbaftes 1 
bury Barnet, include Commonwealth triple Jump recocd-holder Ashia 
Hansen. Itenseftiscurr^^in ffnprassivefonYiaftertecentiybraak- 
ing ber Cornmorwreafth triple jump recorri- 
Afterafeiry-tate season/inwhici-i he qustfffiedfor the 400 metre Olympic 
finpl.Twan Thomas runs for defendirig champ»ons Newham and Essex 
Bea^.Be^awhternereareeJ^tectedtoprawcifiStedowwsitiCHiand 
hope to field most trfteeirseyen Olympians ewer thp weekend. ‘ 

How tD*ot there: foe stataumtisauMaa between Hendon and ta/HS ahere die A1 meea 
tfievWL Dan off pna> ffte-Hty Comer and We JaSure aanp te t te toegted on pa& SOBet 
Hie atnfetts nKftong stare ar adfiam and condrues to &3Qpra. Pariiig biwe of erase. 
TWca are anfadto xff»saa6art £5 tor die sand awd.g tie wi neta retephooodl&l- 
457 9900 foHurthef InforrnWiOi on detet prices. Start bmes and ffinsctfcns. - ^ ' 

2nd leg: Buxton v Unlitym (3.0). CRtCKER Monday: Brttnoic Assoraace 

CHICKfT: Third Texaco Trophy one-day In- Ch»mpiomH)p: HampGMre v Glamorgan 


tenretto n e L- En^and v PaWswn (Went 
Bridge). AXA Etpdxy L lew Leepie: Der 
fcyshre v Woraswshre ipesuMJ): Ckatem 
vQamorgan (CriesrerTe-Srraa); Gloucester 
sttre v Ucrtttgnptoraiiire iafetol): Ha m pxW re 
v MkMesn (AvtEmoutfti; Ken v Nonmg- 
hamsnre tTunbrtdge HUfa); lacestere l toe v 
SomasBi {LcioGSZEri: Surey u Wanwoertre 
(Pie Foslert Otof); Sussb v lancasme (Hae); 
YOrkstwp v Essex (HeaoirglBy). 

RUGBY WBON: WRU Cttenpkna Cup CtwL 
to ttfr: Ntflth v Pontypndd iPrtfff). 
MUIUKSKHTT Formto Three ChamprrtfXp 
(pEfitorByl. 

CYCLING: Wdrld Track ChamplansHp (MXn- 
eAesty. 

EQUESTRIAN: British Home Tools Chsmpi- 
entfap IGBkaate RartL 
SNOOKER: UK Ownoererep final quawyma 
Wrtmck CssOe. Bbckpoot). 


Next week 


FOOTBALL: Monday: FA Catty; Praoter- 
shkn Sheffield Wedneedayr Leicester (8,01. 


don v Tocentiam. Cooa-oala Cup Flret 
round, 2nd teg: (38 ties). SceWBh Coea- 
Cola Cup Third round: (fare Ws). 


iSoomanvxoni; Lancavsre v MxMesa (OU 
Trsflbrdl; NoBmpams h W v Letcesterehra 
rTrent bridge): Somerset v Derbyshire 
fffluman: Smqr rrNon na m pm rs re iE 0 he fts- 
(er's Owfl: wawiciffihire v Essm (fijgb a gnn): 
WorcesKnshire * Siaaer (IHkbuD. 
BOXBiia'RiBedaysBHtyftMt iB rawI g tn- 
the Cnlr MduUan (Sutttg, hotoeri vMehael 
AWe (Crawley) pbrt Hair, Bethnal Green). 
SHOOmt Tuesday; Aslan Classic final 
quaff ying (Norbreck Cede. BtoctpooQ. 
RACBHQ: Monday: HAWLTDN: Dub £12: 
Grarettand ana Paddock £7 (£4 for OAPs. 
dsabted & students. £10 tor couples); ac- 
companied utder-lSs free d andouires. 
(2.151. Hexham: Clito £9: Paddock £6 
[OAPs £4). (2J3L Tuesday: BQQKTON: 
CUj £12 taccompareed under-lfia free); t«r- 
lereaKs tBi SWer fty £4 one 14 per car). 
(230t. PONTffRACT Club £12; PBddodi £& 
SherRty£330. 0.45). 

SPEEDWAY-. Monday: Pramier Lea pie: 
Bear v Crafley Haan A Sake: Readme v 
Couanvy: Wlbkreihampton v Srandon. 

Plan ahead 

A oatourfal line up of high flyers from 
around the world wffl be Jomtog local kite 


festival enthusiasts for the 11th Bris- 
tol International Kite Festival in Ashton 
Court Estate over the weekend of 7th 
and 8th September; This annual late ex- 
travaganza is free and provides a show- 
case for some of the world's best flyers 
to display thee 1 skills. 
VIstnginiMcfljabwil wdoubtedy be im- 
pressed by the wide range of innovative 
and colourful designs from some of the 
world’s finest kite makers. Hundreds of 
kites, from 100ft swirtmg sea monsters 
to debase traditional Indian fighters, will 
all be on view over the weekend. 

The Bristol festival features artists from 
afl parts of the globe including Japan, 
America and New Zealand. One high- 
light of the weekend will be Japanese 
Rottatar bastes with teams of $os ma- 
noeuverrng large hexagenal kites. These 
battles vhII be uilike anything experl- 
encedbythearere^ktteflyerasconv 
petttors attempt to cut one another out 
of the sty until only one trumphart kite 
remains In the ale 

This Festival Is essertialy a family event 
In addition to continuous kite displays 
special inftatables will also be on drs- 
php Chadren can ateo make Bnd fly meir 
own kites in free kite work shops snxnd 
the estate. 

The festkai programme runs from Ham- 5pm 
on tretfi Surety and Sunday. Entry vie Beg- 
Sprbush LmeHanemod Lane. MmtsJan a 
toeteeaal is itea and parting is aaiatiiefium 
£3 per car. AddtOonal MormaBon about the 
festival can be obtained cfo The Bristol Ws- 
store on 0117 974 5010. 

Details of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and venues 
should be sent to: The Sports 
Desk, The Independent, I Cana- 
da Square, Canary Whail London 
E14 SDL Fax: 0171-293 2894. 

Compiled by Alister Morgan 


NaUomriito Football League Third Division 

First Division 2? tynw> v Scurewroe — 1 

1 21 Cartvwafuwv carori i 

J 22 Coiowsv* « Heretaro 1 

Z QrvncDv v PWKmoum 1 23 OancMer , DarkMvi X 

3 HuddrvsfvSc v Cr«tal Paacp 2 »5tw»to5» ' 1 

4 korarohw Wokrea to 23 HuO Dxvv Brawd_lT.r~I!i!!!r™Z2 

5 Oktiam v tosweri 1 26 Lemn Onere v Manwool . — 1 

G Pon V«e V OUoTO Uur 1 27 Munsr«ia v «ncr«a* to 

7ReatongvSK*e 1 28 SearDoroupi v Nortfa»r«wi to 

SSouMra vS««idon X teTonjuayvtwaer - - --1 

Scmfciy: (Xeefi's Part, Rangere v BoTwri 1 

Second Dhrisioa GM MauxbaO Conference 

9 Btacksool v Wycombe 1 31 Famboroucfc v Ga'Wwsd — 1 

10 Bownerooutr. » (Mert»»auff» 1 32 Hapc, v Bromsow*. 1 

11 BretN Hcwrrs » SKVkporl to ** Hean*& xO« to* to 

12 Bury v Breroi City _ 1 34 MUnig v HJtf* 1 

13 Crewe v Watford to *■?»**<"* m cateroM: lAa c lasfceii v 

S121S?3^rizzzzi ™ 

17 m«b couitv v vom to BelPs Scottish League 

Msrwaaryv&eroJDTO 1 First DMskHl 

IS * Poctponwt Wafeal v Wreaum 1 35 * Postponed; East Fife v Qydet»nk .to 

Friday; Plymouth v Preston. 36 PAxfon w Falkirk 1 


FIXTURES 


Football 

7.30 unless sated 
iwnomnoe football leasue 

FRSTDMSiON 
Bamalsy v Reading ( 7 . 45 ). 
Stoke v Bradford City ( 7 . 45 ). 
S i mdou v Witya ( 7 . 45 ) _ 
Wltfves v QPR ( 7 tofi) 


scornssi league challenge cup 

SECOND RWND 
Stranraer v n*y*» 


(JM 80 ND 1 ENGUE ftwritor Dhhfan: Bremn 
Utd v AJfrstfln. 

K3S LEAGUE S uar d to n i nsu ran c e Cup 
pwfa k te round: Epsoin & Ewefl v WWn- 
hoc; FbckwaA Heath v Bedford. 

tiNLsmrr imthi coinmES leasue 

Planter DMsioa Mown Soencer v F«0 
Spans: Potton v Newari Pqgnall; Spakhng v 
Stamforo. 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE FM Df- 
vUqic Selsey v Shoreham. 

SCREWRX DIRECT LEAGUE Premier DM- 
sfcire Brtdport v PBtemn Rows: Brsunpm * 
BadHCtL 


NORTHBtN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE Pre- 
mier Dhkion: Sheffield v Amnnorpe. 
JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier Uvk 
Stoft: Sttwnurtei v SOham; Sutfcury WAn- 
derers v Wrarfiam. 

LEAGUE OF WALES: Aiwyswytn v Caems: 
Bntcn Ferry v I reef Coble-Tei Cardiff; Oemaes 
ty v Caemarfoa Corny v Boneor CA>: Ponti- 
nredogv Holyvwn |7.JSt: Ton Pentre v Bony. 
ULSTER CUP Seeaed iei«d: Aids v (foe 
toron. 

PONTIUS LEAGUE Premier DMskn: Bnfior 

v Sheffield Werttesday 17.0): Leeds v 
hamffXft Ma ntfgsurUiavEwnon |7£H: Tran- 
mere v Derby (7.01. Hret DMNore tefestpr v 
Blackpool (7D). Ron Vole v Hass Couny (7G): 
Sunderland v ASan Vrlle (7.0l. P nntjonetfc 
Sheffield Utdvfrwton Seeped PM N on: Gnns- 
bv V Carlisle 1 7.0); Manchester City v Wtedwm 
(S.45); Mansfield v Stockport (7Gj: Rotlwnam 
vfiumlw(7.0i. BiW DMNwBuryvDieae 
field (7 ju|: Doncaster v Scunthorpe (7.01; Scar 
bcroufyi v Darimgton (7.0): WtosaB v Chester 
i7.0i: Wi^m v unco* (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COUBBUTION LM0M 
Cop: Bn^nm v Boumemeum (2.0): BrvsirV 
Cnyv Oxtnra um (7.30) iat Cievtdonj; Crys- 
tal Palace v Soumampion i2.0) is PBugn 


37 ParacA v St Mmen to 

38 * Postponed: Sr Jonnsumc v Amine 1 

39 Shrtng v Dundee to 

Scottish Second Dtvtstoa 

40 Ayr V Berwick to 

41 Oyce v Queen of mr Snuih .to 

42 Dumbarton v Brecfiri ...to 

43 LriTySlon v Hamm on — 1 

44 Stenhousermjr v Stranraer. to 

Scottish Third Division 

45 Aibon Rovers v Ceweerbeam 1 

48 Artrroath v East swwic — l 

47 Irwness Cal Thsue v A3oa to 

48 Montrose v Ross County 1 

49 Queen' Parky Forfar to 

Foot (ham Soefeno « Snratm. Ooncctcf v ft»- 
imjjon, HeuricsfoKI » BjIk. Partck v Sr Vmm 

FKe mtys d>sui Palace, Wakes. Ride); Bar- 
nrL Duvom. 

Ten homes: Bradford. Gnrrmy. Reacmf., Bns- 
ml Rneis. Nolu duny . E*re?mm. Famawra©'. 
St Johnstone. Monan. siorerose. 

- Pact pane) mV ocr jotse on Deepened 
maatiTL. 


Lane, Wlmtumoni; Luton v west Ham i2.0«; 
MHMoli v Tottpimam 12.01. 

Cricket 

11.0 untess stated 

BRffANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (First day o( four); Chester le 
Street: Durham v Glamorgan, Ffortemoiith; 
Hampsfwc v Middtesok. 

MCC TROPHY Final (One day); LuiiTiv Bud- 
fredstwr v Cneww. 

Speedway 

PREMER IF A fiU E: Hiil v Readme Poole v 
Eastbourne. 

SPEEDWAY STAR CUP Quarter-finals ioc- 
ond ty Long Eaan v Bradford. 

Other sports 

GOLF: Bntrsn Most era iCcHingtree Park. 
Northampton). 

crauNe: world Track Champronshu <Man- 
cnesiofi 








sport 12 


CYCLING: Britain’s free-wheeler starts his title pursuit at the World Track Championships in Manchester today. Guy Hodgson repo 


Is it a Boardman, is it a plane 




F or a man who was dis- 
cussing Superman posi- 
tions, Chris Boardman 
looked in need of an urgent vis- 
it to a telephone brat Even drip- 
py Clark Kent remembers to put 
socks on. and what sportsman 
comes to a press conference 
these days wearing a shirt and 
tie? 

The image was incongruous 
given the talk about the moun- 
tains that are about to be at- 
tempted. but the conviction 
behind Boardman's words had 
the ring of authenticity. If things 
go to plan at the Manchester 
Velodrome over the next 10 
days. Britain's most celebrated 
cyclist will have reclaimed two 
of the sport's great prizes. 

This morning he begins his 
assault ou the 4.000 metres 
pursuit title at the World Hack 
Championships, and next Friday 
he will try to ride further in one 
hour than any man has gone be- 
fore. It is an intimidating agen- 
da but to hear him diminishes 
the scale. 

“I believe the world record 
will be broken in ihe pursuit," 
he said. “In fact, 1 will be more 
surprised if it wasn't broken 
than if it was." As for the hour. 


ing. It did not take a quantum 
leap of imagination to maw par- 


leap of imagination to draw par- 
allels with Superman, and mien 


aiieis wild Superman, and wnen 
the Italian Andrea Coliinelli 


used the position invented by 
Boardman’s fellow Briton, 
Graeme Obree, to win the gold 
at the Atlanta Olympics, the re- 
sults look super, too. 

Certainly they did to Board- 
man. who returned from the 
Olympics, tried to take off on 
a specially modified bike in tri- 
als in Manchester, and was fly- 
ing within an afternoon. “It’s a 
considerable improvement," 
Boardman, who held the hour 
record for a year until Obree 
broke it in 1994, said. “I don’t 
like iL I think it's going towards 
human-powered vehicle rac- 


the blue riband cycling equiva- 
lent of athletics' four-minute 


‘I believe the 
world record will 
be broken in the 
pursuit. In fact, 

I would be more 
surprised if it 
wasn’t broken’ 


mile, he said he would not be 
even attempting it if he did not 
have a margin to work with. “It 
would be too much of a risk," 
he said. “There are no second 


prizes. 

It was not the idle bragging 
that belittles many a sportsman, 
nor the mock bravado of an ath- 
lete constructing his confidence 
by saying what be wants to 
hear. Boardman, who turned 28 
on Monday, has done the ex- 
periments and has reason to be- 
lieve he can enhance a 
reputation built on his Olympic 
gold medal in the pursuit in 
Barcelona four years ago. There 
is also the little matter of a new 
riding position. 

Hus involves stretching out 
the arms and lying on the han- 
dlebars so that the rider, from 
the waist up. looks like he is fly- 


ing. but if it’s within the rules 
and I consider it to be an ad- 
vantage, I'll use it" 

A new position has coincid- 
ed with his return to fitness. A 
slight viral infection hamstrung 
Boardman in the Tour de 
France, where he finished 39th, 
and the effect of the three-week 
Tour had an effect in Atlanta, 
where he could claim only 
bronze in the time trial. At Man- 
chester, however, he has un- 
covered his form. 

Even without the Superman 
position, Boardman was doing 
enough to suggest be would out- 
strip the hour record of 55.295 
kilometres, set by Switzerland’s 
Tony Rominger in November 
1994 at Bordeaux, the scene of 
the Merseyside ris own record 


The advantage of taking it ly- 
ing down has pushed bade the 
limits now ana the 56km mark 
is within reach. 

“I won’t be drawn into fig- 
ures," Boardman said, “be- 
cause I then have to live up to 
iL Everyone will be waiting. Ex- 
pecting. All HI say is that 56 
kilometres is possible. If I 
thought I could only do 5535 
or 55.4, I wouldn't do it If 
you're talking about breaking a 
record by 50 metres, it would be 
so dose it would be unpleasant 
to try. The mental pressure 
would be enormous.” 

The whole record is a ques- 
tion of mind. The last time he 
broke iL the sheer enormity of 
what he was undertaking para- 
lysed Boardman. “Starting is 
very difficult" he admitted. 

“There's no faced time, some- 
one just tells you to go when 
you’re ready. I remember sitting 
at Bordeaux thinking, ‘You've 
got to gp, you've got to go'. 

“It’s all ahead of you. The un- 
known. Can I do it? You don't 
get many people who do the 
thing in training. You do por- 
tions of it - 20 kilometres, half 
an hour - but you don’t do it all. 
To have the whole thing in 
front of you is enormous.* 

Boardman’s first attempt will 
be on 6 September, but the fol- 
lowing day has also been set 
aside in case of mishap, as well 
as the following weekend. 

“I want to do it as soon as 
possible. There’s always a 
chance I might want to return 
to it, but I'm in good form now 
and want to get it over with." be 
said. 

FiisL however, there is the 
World Track Championships 
and the title he won in 1994. 
Then Boardman indicated he 
would probably turn his back on 
the pursuit but the pull of an 
event so dose to home has 
proved irresistible. “It's an hour 
from where I Kve. And that’s un- 
likely to happen again in my cy- 
cling career. It will be a very 
special occasion for me." If it all 
goes to plan, it will be special 
for more than him. 



Have wheels, wfll travel: Chris Boardman is focused on reclaiming glory at the Manchester Velodrome 


Photograph: Allsport 


Absent Obree leaves mark on rivals 


World Championships Timetable 


The cult of the flat-out racing 
style is growing. Although its 
guru. Graeme Obree, wifi not 
be defending his world 4.000 
metres pursuit title in Man- 
chester today, his presence will 
be everywhere in the £9m velo- 
drome. Britain's temple of 
track racing. 

From the United States to 
New Zealand, the word has 
spread. The Italians, usually 
cycling's innovators, became 
the followers when Obree beat 
iheir best, Andrea Coliinelli, to 
win a second world crown last 
year in Bogota. 

A weakened Obree failed in 
Aikinla. bui Coliinelli won Ihe 
Olympic gold medal and set a 
world record. Anlonclla 
Bclluiti produced u second 
gold medal for Italy using the 


style that Obree likens to 
Superman, arms outstretched, 
in flight. 

Devotees of the style now in- 
clude Chris Boardman who. ac- 
cording to the British national 
coach, Doug Dafley, was touch- 
ing world record pace while 
working out with the position 
on the 250m wooden track. 

The prospect of Obree. the 
world 4,000m pursuit champ- 
ion, taking on Boardman. the 
1994 champion, filled the 3300- 
seat stadium on the second 
day of the championships, 
when the pursuit final takes 
place. 

Then Obree. who is working 
his way back after suffering a 
viral infection, withdrew on 
medical advice, leaving Board- 
man to cany the flag against 


Robin Nicholl on 

how one man has 
changed the shape 
of track racing 


Coliinelli and the Frenchman 
Philippe Ermenault. 

Meanwhile, Obree gained 
another convert in Lee Ver- 
tongen. The New Zealander 
had broken two bicycles while 
racing in the United States 
and feared that his trip to the 
World Championships would 
be wasted. Then Obree of- 
fered to loan him the original 
world-beating bike be calls 
“Old Faithful", and Vertou- 
gen was back on track with per- 
sonal bests in training. 

France's Olympic medallists. 


Enneaanit and Marion Qignet, 
and the American Janie 
Quigley have been won over by 
the position Obree devised 
after the world governing body, 
the Union Cycliste Inter- 
national, outlawed his downhill 
skier position as “dangerous." 

The word on the track is that 
the new position is “really fast". 
With all eight Olympic cham- 
pions competing, ticket sales 
have gained momentum, with 
two more days almost sold out. 

The first day offers three 
finals, and each of the five days 
has at least one final. It is the 
most important meeting since 
the track opened almost two 
years ago, and the event has 27 
nations competing for 12 titles. 

Shane Kelly, of Australia, 
defends his kOometre time trial 


title on the opening night, anx- 
ious to wipe out the mserable 
memory of Atlanta, when he 
fluffed his start and lost a gold- 
en opportunity. 

There are also two medal 
fights not for the faint-hearted. 
The former world champion 
Michael Huebner, of Germany, 

seeks to reestablish himself 
after losing ground to the Aus- 
tralian Gary Neiwand and -the 
American Marty Nothstein in 
the keirin. an aggressive race 
which has a huge betting fol- 
lowing in Japan. 

The madison team race, 
named after Madison Square 
Garden where it waspopular in 
the 1920s, has the Italians Manx) 
Villa and Silvio Martinello 
chasing a second world crown to 
go with their Olympic title. 


0900: Man 9 InrttaurtpittUfctet found 
1020: KaHrihaaB'; \ 

fflffirtenWs; spmt qUBfifyaTg rourtf. 

- . t200milme trial)'. .. 

Hffc te Htnpfchagw^. 

1500: Opatogtvemoriy . - 

1580: Prataraadontftxa 1996 Wodd (Xo 
1800: Man's IncfeUuaf pm* 'quarts* - 
flnSfe ’ ' _ • 

lB3a Wtomerfi spilnt ft* round 
1715*. Karin second round 
038 : Vtonen-ffswtntTBpfchagas 
3755: fttareetre tfcne trial final . ■ 
lank final 

39Ifc Tine Mai a nd KaW» f«MU 
canrooroas • 

3535: Madaon final > * 


190& Mail's jnSWfijri.waa4.flnd.: 
3*15: Wfnart t spent qurta^finafe. daddi-. 
iSO&. Men's ridMdiaLpu^cawwv 
184& wfcmeh’sjprra 5to-8m pfaoe 


To mo rrow/ 

3800: sprint first round 
1535: Women’s dtrint eighth-finals 
2705: Men^ hSwfloaljR*sui.senfi-fr«s 
1725: Woq*«>sim«ptaw0* ■ 
1790: Ofrrg fc s prin t aaoondrotwd 
1300: Ytarwr-B sfmt quwto-tatfs. first 
match ; ; V 

1820: Madison presentation .cwpcrKyy. 
1840: Woman's *prtm qu«u*-ftan C 
sepojKj matm/.,.. 


rj iie'i *. | T . 

rfHWJI -.- .’. ■ ^ 

0800 : Itam-punu* tatromri’ ’ 

1100: Man’s sprvit GOOd 

UnWIfWll 

1800: Woman’s sp*jt -aeraMinaf* tat 
•_ -rawed; ■' ~.y. _ . . 

' IMRTfcera purest quartapfinWa 
18SO:WOmerfBSprtrsaemMtals, second 
match 

Xnbt 

1720: Wtxnerft9pfnsamt«neis.dacids- 
D2& fctenSlpirrtat round 
1816c Women's rohrrt final, tat match . 
1830: Wbmen’a poWsraea final ' 
3835: Women’s sore Era*, second match 
3325: Men* qxft* reoWwSBS 
3950; sprint final deader 


1830: MerTg epctit rapfichagEs 
I860: Women’s 500m time trial foal ' " 
2755: Man's sprint eigfrte-foiafc 
1S20T; Women* 500radrr» iriat ceremony 
3840: Man'S sprint repfichegas 
1900: feanv purstft final ‘ . 

391& Man’s ' sprint quarter- finals; first 

match 

1930: feani pursuit ceremov • 

1950: Men's spruit quarter- finals, second 

match - • 

2010: Wbmen's pusutt quarter-finals - 
2035: Men's sprint quaflwOriBis. daddar 


Saturday 

1030: WxWs pursuit tat round 
. 1S0Q:. Man’s sprint second round 

Vtftman's aprtnt and pants race 


i Mft loam pcssua serai-finaia 


Sunday 

1500: Men's spifiit sene-fitaS^ f tyfmrtBi j 
.1515: Woman's pursuit semi-finals . - * j 
153& Men's sprint semr- finals, second | 
• maosi 

1545: Man's sprint 50MBh places _ . ] 

15m: Mai's spfuit«mi-fiRals,dedder 
1810: Men’s points race frwi- 
3705: Men’s sprint final tat match . 
1735: Men's points race ewamorijr . 
1735: Mtomen's pursuit final 
275(k Men's sprinffirat, second match . j 
1800: Vtenen's pursuit cere mo ny •- 
1820: titan's sprint final, decider . • 

. 1830: Men’s sprint ceremony . V J 


Saints’ success cannot disguise a multitude of sins 


T he first season of Super 
League is all over bar the 
afterthought of the Premier- 
ship play-offs. How it has been 
depends almost entirely on where 
you look. 

Keep the blinkers on and con- 
centrate entirely on whai has hap- 
pened on Ihe field of play and the 
situation docs not look bad. 

Despite the misgivings of tradi- 
tionalists about changes to the 
rhythm of a g;une which has. after 
all. been in a state of flux since 1895, 
there have been as many com- 
pelling games as ever arid even 
more pace and athleticism on show. 

That is noL lor all the Super 
League propaganda, because the}' 
hate moved the game to the sum- 
mer and given it a new name, but it 
does have a lot to do with playing 
once a week. If there is one element 
of the revolution that must be pre- 

-served. whatever ihe future holds. 

that is it. 

For the Super League script- 
writers. the season has worked out 
almost too well, Paris hare survived, 
London hare made the lop four and. 
best of all. there has been a chang- 
ing of the guard at the lop. with St 
Helens displacing Wigan and com- 
pleting the illusion of a fresh start. 


It could hardly have been stage- 
managed better. 

Saints deserve immense credit. 
Under Shaun McRae they have 
added patience and consistency to 
their traditional flair. BuL in their 
hearts, they know that Wigan have 
been hauled back to the pack as 
much by their financial crises as by 
St Helens. In any other season. 
Wigan would have reacted to their 
lack of depth by buying rather than 
hiving off their players to all and 
sundry, league and union. This time 
the>' were denied that option and 
their oldest rivals have cashed tn. 

Part of Wigan’s problem is their 
frilling gates, and the level of attend- 
ances this season has been the sub- 
ject of even more debate than the 
standard of play. This is where a 
broader focus than on the rectangle 
of grass presents a more disturbing 
picture. 

When it comes to announced 
crowds, this season has been a 
novel experience. After decades of 
thinking “there seems more here 
than lhaL” I have spent this year 


Dave Hadfieid looks back at the first season of the Super League, 
which produced plenty to cheer on the field but a lot to worry about 
off the pitch, where the outlook for many rugby league clubs is bleak 


people laughing out loud. Figures 
hove not so much been massaged as 
taken into the back room of the par- 
lour for all the extras. 

Even taking the “official” figures 
as gospel, most dubs still show a de- 
crease from the last full-scale win- 
ter season in 1994-5, with only St 
Helens, Bradford Bulls and the in- 
creases from a base of nfl or close 
to nil recorded by Paris and London 
going significantly against the tide. 

It is equally wrong to daim, as 
some dubs are doing, that a previ- 
ously healthy situation has been 


ruined by summer rugby. But if the 
justification for the switch was, as we 
were told, that the game was (tying 
in winter, then it is still (tying now. 

That does not mean it is dead. It 
was always going to be monument- 
ally difficult to persuade the public 
to adopt a whole new set of habits. 
It is one thing to accept the general 
proposition that watching games in 
the sun is preferable to doing the 
same in the sleet; quite another to 
choose to do so ahead of all the other 
options available on a summer's day. 

Certainty the idea that mum, 


dad and the kids would go to Black- 
pool and come back in time for a 
6pm kick-off on a Sunday has 
proved to be unsound. 

Evening matches have been a 
flop, except, of course, for Bradford, 
where the ri gh t combination of a suc- 
cessful, attractive team, an energetic 
marketing strategy and the space in 
which to stage a match as an event 
has produced a winning formula. 


Attempts to package the game 
more attractively elsewhere have 
varied from the mediocre to the loe- 
enriingty awful. Super League has 


thinking precisely the opposite. 
Some dubs seem to have given the 
attendance that comes into their 

heads, or what they think the mar- 
ket will stand. Some have had 


Dave Hadfiekl’s verdict 

■ MAN OF THE SEASON: Shaun McRae, for turning St Helens into winners, 
i CLUB OF THE SEASON: Bradford Bulls, for showing that summer rugby can work. . 

GAME OF HE SEASON: St Helens’ victory over London Broncos at Hie Valley. "... 

MOST UNLOVED WNOVKHON: Squad numbers. . 

PERFORMANCE OF THE YEAR: Bradford beating Wlgm wttti 12 men. 

BIGGEST FALL FROM GRACE: Leeds* transformation from wealthy runners-up to broke relegation candidates. 
MOST IMPROVED TEAM: London Broncos. 

: MOST DOMINANT PLWER: Bobbie Goulding (St Helens). 


been a bonanza for third-rate looka- 
likes and sky-divers who miss the 
target. 

And then, as ever, there is the bot- 
tom fine - the financial condition of 
the game. It is, in a word, dire. 

The drip-feed of money from the 
Murdoch coffers is not rescuing 
dubs from the curse of balance 
sheets that do not balance. There are 
some who will claim that it fail; to 
compensate them for the loss of rev- 
enue from season tickets, advertis- 
ing and match sponsorship that 
they have suffered this year. And 
that is without them even making a 
serious effort to meet the more 
expensive strictures of the League’s 
“Framing the Future” document, 
with its standards for facilities and * 
administration to which clubs arc 
supposed to conform. 

pie bigger chibs’ solution to this, 
which they will probably succeed in 
voting through at the next meeting 
of the Rugby League Council on 1 1 
September, is to divide the cake up 
differently, with Super League chibs 
getting more of the News Limited 
money and First and Second Divi- 
sion clubs, ass uming those divi- 
sions still exist in the same form next 
season, less. 

Thai will be enough to drive a few 


Bramleys and Yorks to the wall. If 
the cull was to be made on the basis 
of the scale of financial incom- 
petence, however, it is some far big- 
ger names that deserve to die. 

The big guns should beware, 
though The contract with News Lim- 
ited that not afl of them have both- 
ered to read specifies that any club, 
however small, failing to make the 
start line for next season is sufficient 
reason for Murdoch to pull out of 
the deal, reclaiming that season’s 
hand-out as he ®oes. Prescot, for in- 
stance, have ority to threaten to call . 
in the receiver to bring the whole 
house of cards tumbling down. 

There are other aspects of that 
contract, which have leaked out via 
Australia, that confirm all the worst' 
fears over the extent of News Lim- 
ited’s control of the game. They can, 
despite all that has been said to the 
contrary, determine the games that 
the League can play, and where and 
when it can play them. The RFL 
“cannot adopt any changes to its by- 
laws inconsistent with its News 
agreement." 

Its hands are tied. Until such time 
as Murdoch pulls out it must do as 
it is told. It is not a happy wider pic- , 
tore; thank God the rugby has been, 
good. 



Today's hidden personality 


Though his size as a rugby union player may better suit the role of No 8, Lawrence 
Dallagfio, the Wasps captain, has made the position of England’s open-side flanker 
his own. Indeed, on his debut as a replacement for Tim Rodber against South Africa 
at Twickenham last November, he made more impact during the 15 minutes he was 
on the pitch than the rest of England’s pack managed in the full game. Having 
learnt his trade at Ampleibrth College, he has been capped at almost every level - 
Under- 18, Colts, Under-21, Students, Emerging Players and England W. 
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Blair must look to his deputy, not to Clinton 


Y ou can’t Clintonise British pol- 
itics, said honest John Prescott 
in Chicago the other day. Not 
very polite to his hosts at the Demo- 
cratic Party Convention; so he quickly 
added that if Clin ionisation meant 
winning elections, he was all for that. 

But that isn’t what “Clintonise” 
means, of course: the question is 
whether Mr Prescott and colleagues are 
willing to see Labour become the right- 
wards-moving populist party that the 
US President is making the Democrats. 

It is a fair bet that few Blairites 
understand the significance of Gin ton’s 
'^signing the Republicans 3 welfare reform 
Bill. Here is a measure which, among 
other things, takes a great bite out of the 
he an of the argument advanced in Mis 
Clinton’s sticky book about protecting 
children better. More importantly, by 
returning substantive social policy to the 
States, it will widen American inequal- 
ity by miles. It will also win Gintcai votes. 

Anglo-American comparisons offer 
all sorts of pitfalls. Most British people 
think they know the United States, 
when - thanks to television - they know 
far more about the organisation of the 
New York police department than that 
of the House of Representatives. Cul- 
tural differences between the two coun- 
tries mean that, for example, the 
“demon eyes” advertisement would be 
absolutely impossible in an America 
where Satan’s powers are a literal daily 
belief for millions. 


Cosying-4ip between presidents and 

S rime ministers is a recent and super- 
riaJ phenomenon. It is difficult to 
imagine Palmerston tapping his feet 
while Abe Lincoln played him a selec- 
tion of pioneer favourites on the har- 
monium. The fame d passion of Ronnie 
and Maggie led to little of political sub- 
stance. By contrast, Tony and Bill do 
have relative youth and a certain polit- 
ical style in common. 

So lessons there are. What the Pres- 
ident principally has to teach his 
younger Labour admirer is the art of 
survival. The past four years are, if noth- 
ing else, a tribute to Gkton% resilience. 
After the great early deb&cles, such as 
the failure of healthcare reform, he has 
been reborn. Whitewater still hangs 
heavy; some Republicans still hope 
that the special prosecutor will be their 
election saviour. But the lesson here 
from Clinton has to do with staffing. 
Get rid ofduffeis and embarr ass m e n ts. 
The quality and aperience of the inner 
circle is increasingly important in our 
quasi-presidenfial set-up. The top man 
vitally needs experience at his elbow; a 
crux role is that of chief ofstaffj which 
in British terms means someone an 
incoming prime minister can carry with 
him into Number 10 with the savvy to 
manage not only the official machine 
and the party, but also the prime min- 
ister’s weaknesses. 

What Clinton has done since the 
Democrats’ staggering losses in the 
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congressional elections two years ago 
amounts to resurrection. He has been 
helped, to be sure, by Republican over- 
reach. Newt Gingrich, Republican 
Speaker, simply failed to deliver his 
radical anti-statist “contract with Amer- 
ica”. Clinton has opportunistically 
preyed on the fears of pensioners and 
other groups liable to vote Republican 
but which suck on the teat of state sup- 
port with Democratic vigour. 

Clinton's course has been unmis- 
takably rightward, as measured by 
reduced social commitments and the 
promise of fiscal responsibility - the 
word “social” does not in the US 


encompass crime and punishment, 
including the latest moves to crimi- 
nalise aspects of tobacco sale and con- 
sumption. He had to live with a Repub- 
lican House and Senate, to be sure, but 
the cleverness of Clinton has been to 
dress up his repositioning in the clothes 
of family and children, which gives him 
a rhetorical lock on the future, despite 
the substantial reduction in child sup- 
port in the latest welfare reform. 

Analogies with Blair and Labour are 
limited by history. Labour has always 
been a statist party. Prior to the New 
Deal, the Democrats were the party of 
strictly limited and local government. 


President Clinton, moreover, has way's 
of appealing to outcasts from the latter- 
day Democratic Party. He comes from 
a southern state and, while sincere and 
courageous m his support for gun con- 
trol, will probably’ during the election 
do some stunt reminiscent of his rush- 
ing back to Arkansas during the 1992 
campaign to oversee the despatch of a 
condemned man. Tony Biair seems 
unlikely to win the British election by 
brandishing a length of hemp. 

So, Bill Clinton arrives in Chicago 
today bearing - by implication — two 
thoughts for Blair's consideration. One 
is about ruthlessncss - which cuts staff 
and policy commitments when they fait 
regardless of loyalties or history. It is 
a lesson that Blair needs to learn. 

The second lesson is that the attempt 
- accepted as readily on the left as the 
right in Britain a decade agp - to define 
political identity in terms of attitudes 
towards the state and its powers is 
over. No useful purpose is served by try- 
ing to make consistent the essential inco- 
herence of government here as well as 
there over the limits of state interven- 
tion - the Tories have indeed brilliantly 
succeeded in their confusion. Clinton 
reinforces this message. On the powers 
of government, he is" supremely eclec- 
tic. His measures on tobacco, brutally 
interventionist as they are, will win 
party plaudits and electoral approval. 
They are Big Government in action. 
Meanwhile, he wows Wall Street with a 


tax-cutting plan shamelessly devised to 
upstage the Republicans. This is Lean 
and Limited Government. .All in all. this 
is not liberalism or collectivism: it is pop- 
ulism. The formula may work for the 
President this autumn. It cannot, how- 
ever. be an option for Tony Blair. He 
should listen to his deputy's account of 
Chicago. You can’t Clintonise British 
politics and Labour should not even try. 

Pop goes our 
export revival? 

T here is a common, cheerful view of 
Britain's economic future which goes 
like this: once we were good at making 
things and exporting them. Then we 
slipped down the exporters' league table. 
But now we are brilliant at services - 
including pop - and are becoming a suc- 
cessful nation of exporters in a new way. 

One of our biggest new exports in tills 
sense is Liam Gallagher of the world- 
bestriding group Oasis. .And what does 
he do? He turns away from the plane at 
the last minute before their US tour and 
say’s some wry uncomplimentary things 
about Americans. But a pop’ group 
without the main man sounds uncom- 
fortably like the old jokes about British 
cars. Late delivery and insulting the cus- 
tomer? A reviving export economy, 
even for pop, can't be built like that. 
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Prison terms 
fairer with 
the old system 

Sir: As you pointed out in your 
leading article (“No more freedom 
for the Prison Service”, 26 August) 
the latest difficulty faced by the 
Prison Service yet again illustrates 
the long-running and fundamental 
problem about who is ultimately 
rncountable to Parliament and the 
{JSbiic for the management of 
prisons. 

It is wise to postpone blaming 
the Home Secretary for the 
ir immediate problem of whether 

prisoners have been released too 
early or too late. There is a case for 
arguing that the long-established 
method for calculating release ' 
dates was corfect . 

Section 67 of tire Criminal 
Justice Act 1967 speaks of the 
s “sentence of imprisonment” being 

reduced by the tune spent on 
remand. It is notdearwhether this 
means the total sentence for all the 
offences or each individual 
sentence. However, the system for 
calculating the length of any 
sentence to be served was amended 
by the Criminal Justice Act 1991 
and Section 51 of that Act provides 
that for the purposes of that Act 
“consecutive terms... shall be 
^ treated as a single term”. 

The contrary interpretation 
creates a nonsense and possibly an 
injustice. Suppose Bill Sykes and 
Raffles together commit two 
burglaries and (admittedly less 
likely) are arrested. Sykes, because 
of his past record, is remanded in 
custody while Raffles is granted 
bafl. After six months, both appear 
at the Old Bailey where they axe 
sentenced to two years for each 
offence, the sentences to run 
consecutively. 

If the Prison Service is correct in 
its present approach, Sykes will 
h3ve two periods of 18 months left 
to serve, making a total period in 
custody (assuming he does not 
receive remission) of three and a 
half years. Raffles, on the other 
hand, will spend four years in 
custody. The worse the record, the 
shorter the period inside. 

The Home Office hopes that 
prisoners will institute legal 
proceedings to enable the courts to- 
gjve an authoritative decision. The 
opportunity could however be 
taken to seek a judicial review. If 
both the Prison Service and the 
Home Secretary were made 
defendants the High Court could 
perform a great public service tty 
resolving the fundamental issue: 
which of the two is responsible? 
JOHN MITCHELL 
Family Law Chambers, 

Temple, 

London EC4 

Surgery video a 
breach of trust 

Sir: In the light of the video 
Everyday Operations (“NHS blocks 
sale of graphic surgery video", 26 
August), 1 write as the chairman of 
the Institute of Medical 
Illustrators, the professional body 
for the medical photographers and 
artists who make clinical 
recordings, to express my 
members’ deep concern that any 
hospital could allow the release of 
confidential records for the 
production of home-entertainment 
— videos. . . 

Jr Patients place their trust m their 
medical practitioners and submit to 
clinical recordings on the 
understanding that such visual 
records are useful to their 
treatment and possibly to the 



eventual treatment of others. 

These recordings form part of the 
patient’s clinical record and, as 
such, are strictly confidential. 

Those medical illustrators 
belonging to this Institute and 
registered with the National Board 
of Registration of Medical 
Illustrators observe a stringent 
code of practice which insists that 
informed, written consent is 
obtained from the patient before 
arty illustrative recording is made. 
The patient is informed of the 
nature of the recording, why it is 
required and how it wifi be used. If 
the recording is subsequently 
required for something other than 
its original purpose, fresh consent 
must be sought. 

While I am giyeD to understand 
that no faces or identifying features 
are revealed in these videos, it is 
nevertheless a grave cause for 
concern that such a flagrant breach 
of patient confidentiality can occur. 
DAPHNE lytton 
Chairman 

Institute of Me dical IBustrators 
London SW7 

Sin 1 hope that patients appearing 
in the Everyday Operations video 
are not going to demand royalties. 
Haven't they already had their cut? 
JOANNA RIMMER 
Newcastle upon Ttyne 


The hole story 

Sin There isno mystexyabout 

where the holes in Ptilo mints go to 
(“Polo not the only mint with the 
hole”, 23 August). As generations 
of dentists wSl attest, they reappear 
as if by magic as holes in the eater's 
teeth. 

PFTER RUSSELL 

Glasgow 


How to ‘unblock’ 
hospital beds 

Sin Lynn Eaton is right to highlight 
the number of “bed blockers” in 
East Surrey (“How do 1 get out of 
here?”, 20 August). At East Surrey 
we have a significant number of 
patients who are locked in our 
hospitals, sometimes for months, 
while they wait for a social services 
funding decision prior to discharge 
to nursing home care. In the 
opinion of our consultants, they are 
unable to benefit further from 
hospital treatment and as vour 
article points out they are blocking 
beds needed for emergency 
admissions of elderly patients via 
our accident and emergency 
department. These lodged patients 
are, in effect, social services’ 
clients. 

In response to the Government's 
recent consultation paper I have 
proposed a possible solution. That 
is to allow in law social services to 
purchase placements from NHS 
community hospitals and be able to 
apply the same set of rules as if the 
cnents were being funded for 
nursing home care. 

We believe that tty sharing our 
community hospital overhead costs 
we could offer social services a 10 
percent discount on the current 
standard nursing home placement 
costs. This will enable soda! 
services’ budgets to stretch further 
and help support our community 
hospitals. 

SRDOWSETT 
Chief Executive 

East Surrey Healthcare NHS Trust 
RedhiB, Surrey 


Labour rift is 
just not there 

Sin Anthony Bevins sees the recent 
publication of candidates' 
manifestos for election to Labour’s 
NEC as evidence for “an 
embarrassing display of Labour's 
continuing left-right divide” 
(“Labour battle plan reveals 
internal rift”, 26 August). 

There is nothing at all 
remarkable about the statements of 
the six candidates standing on the 
slate of the Socialist Campaign 
Group: their views are weD known 
and, whilst I as a Labour Party 
member will not be voting for 
them, it would not surprise me if 
one or two of them are elected, 
since they do reflect a small but 
significant minority of opinion 
within the party. 

What is more baffling is Mr 
Bevins’s singling out of comments 
by Shadow Cabinet members as 
evidence for an ‘‘internal rift”. In 
what sense is Gordon Brown 

lershipview 


for “unifying! 

values” (it was, after aU. Tbny Blair 
who introduced the word 
“socialist" to the party’s statement 
of aims and values)? 

What is unusual in Robin Cook's 
pledge "to help most those whom 
the Tories have hurt worst” (surely 
the electorate would expect 
nothing less from a Labour 
Government) or in David 
Bhmkett's promise to “eliminate 
the backlog of repairs and 
maintenance in our schools” (a 
promise contained in The Road to 
the Manifesto) 1 ! Anthony Bevins’s 


analysis depends upon the false 
premise that new Labour’s 
platform is based upon the 
abandonment of Labour’s socialist 
values. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth: new Labour is, as John 
Prescott has said cm several 
occasions, about “traditional 
[socialist] values in a modem 
setting”. 

Dr MARK PATTON 
Carmarthen 


Plain speaking 
for Cornwall 

Sir. Steven Wootton (“Celtic 
revival makes itself heard far and 
wide”, 26 August) refers to the 
“Celtic dialect. Kernow". 

The term “Celtic” has 
historically been used as an 
imprecise catch-all that vaguely 
applies to that which is European, 
□on-Engjish and “other”. 

Kernow is in fact the name for 
the geographic region the English 
call “Cornwall”, which means “land 
of Cornish foreigners" in Old 
English , 

There are in fact at least three 
different revived “Cornish” 
languages including Unified- 
Cornish, Pbenemic-Comish and 
Traditional -Cornish. 

Cornish is better referred to as 
“Kamewek”, “Kernewek” or 
“Curnoak”. But if you're writing in 
English, why not just say 
“Cornish”? ' 

NIGEL AYERS. 

Lostwithiel, 

Cornwall 
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TV licence we 
can do without 

Sir In my idealistic youth when I 
thought ihat the BBC was slightly 
better than sliced bread, I 
remember contributing to a fond to 
fight the introduction of 
independent television. 

Forty years on 1 find that I rarely 
look at* television, and then mostly 
at the late evening ITN news. Once 
or twice a year I may watch a 
Panorama programme if it is 
dealing with a subject that interests 
me or for which I have been 
interviewed - in either case I am 
not over-impressed tty their 
journal is lie standards. 

There must be many people who 
only use their television sets to 
watch videos or television 
programmes other than those 
produced by the BBC They, like 
me, must be irritated by having to 
pay for television licences. Rather 
than increasing the licence fee 
(“Birt sounds ajarm be Us over 
future of the BBC". 24 August) we 
would like to see it abolished and 
the introduction of advertising on 
the BBC or of “pay as you view". 
JADENNIS 
Oxford 


Oz-stounding 

Sir I was very impressed to read 
that Jeremy Vvaxaer (Business 
comment, 24 August) has 
personally lasted no fewer than 1 14 
different brands of Australian beer, 
and come to the conclusion that 
the?,' aU taste the same. 

This must be a record, even for a 
journalist. 

PATRICIA POO LEY 
London EC1 


William Morris 
sadly neglected 

Sin Last week I attended a five-day 
study course organised tty 
Birmingham University on William 
Morris and the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. 1 was sadly dismayed 
on my party's visit to Kclmscott 
churchyard to see the dilapidation 
of the great Victorian's memorial. 

William Morris' request was for 
simplicity. Philip Webb, his friend, 
designed a very low slab (with 
inscription) elevated on a stone at 
each end. with a bay tree placed at 
one end. However, with the passing 
of time the slab is weatherworn, 
and there are very large yellow- 
green moss pockmarks all over it; a 
rough earth ditch is gullied all 
around the grave because of 
visitors waiting here; the bay tree 
has been allowed to grow into a 
huge, thick bush, which hides the 
grave from view; part of its base 
overhangs one end. 

There is a notice in the small 
church that Wiliam Morris's burial 
place is in the churchyard but if the 
church is closed there is no 
indication where it is positioned, 
under trees on the perimeter of the 
churchyard. 

Exploitation of this Wiliam 
Morris centenary war has certainly 
occurred in connection with 
commercial sales throughout the 
summer months. Cannot someone 
or some organisation come forward 
and undertake a craft renovation of 
his simple burial pla ce? 

DOROTHY BILTCLIFFE 
Broadw ay, Worcestershire 


The tale of a 
trapped mouse 

Sir Mention of the Roach Hotel 
(Magazine. 24 August) reminds me 
of an incident involving the very 
similar (and cutely named) Hov 
HoyTrap-a-Roach, a folding 
contraption with an insecticide- 
impregnated sticky floor bailed 
with a sachet of chocolate powder. 

At a certain NHS hospital in the 
Midlands, these were routinely laid 
out in the roach-infested kitchen of 
the postgraduate centre. One of the 
female staff was collecting the full 
traps for disposal one morning 
when one unusually heavy-seeming 
trap proved to contain a terrified 
mouse. Unwilling to kill the 
creature, another or the ladies 
carefully cut around it with a pair of 
scissors and lei it go - the sight of it 
clattering away with four cardboard 
boots and a very stiff tail will 
remain with me for ever. 

DAVID ROGERS 
Queen ‘s Hospital 
Burton upon Trent, 

Staffordshire 


Royal betrayal 

Sir As the last dismal chapter in 
the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wiles is played out. 1 
am puzzled by an inconsistency’ in 
our treatment of adulterous public 
figures. 

As several Tory ministers have 
discovered to their cost in recent 
years, we British seem to be very 
attached to the view that the 
private betrayal of one’s spouse 
and family indicates that a person 
cannot be trusted with public 
office. This isn't a view that is 
widespread abroad - for example, 
my Spanish friends find it totally 
incomprehensible -but it is 
common to many in this country. 
So why don't we apply it to 
members of the Royal Family? 
SIMON DAY 
E-mail 

1 01373.536<e CompuServe. COM 
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analysis 


Howard’s prison time-bomb 

The fiasco over early releases has thrown a new source, of instability into a system already groaning 
under an inept regime. Change course now, or face an explosion of violence, says Polly Toynbee 


'fO 


O ne man tele- 
phoned- the Pris- 
oners Advice Ser- 
vice yesterday full 
of ecstatic glee, 
sounding as if he had just won 
the lottery jackpot. He was 
serving seven consecutive sen- 
tences and he had just calcu- 
lated that instead of being 
released in 2005 be should be 
nut next year, if the courts 
uphold (he interpretation of the 
law that has already sprung 80 
surprised and delighted pris- 
oners. “He was in heaven, 
absolute heaven," said one of 
the prisoners* rights workeis. 
“How is he going to feel if the 
courts decide the old interpre- 
tation of the law is correct alter 
all? There is going to be an 
explosion in the prisons." 

Everywhere there are dire 
warnings of an outburst of 
prison riots, whichever way the 
courts decide to interpret the 
1967 Criminal Justice Act. Pris- 
ons have been put on alert. 
Mark Leech, author of the Pris- 
oners’ Handbook published by 
the Oxford University Press, 
and a former long-serving pris- 
oner, said he had more than 
100 calls yesterday from pris- 
oners hoping for early release 
and ex-prisoners calculating 
how much compensation they 
might be due. “One man was in 
a next-door cell to one of the 80 
suddenly let out last week. It 
wasn't fair, he said, that some 
should get out because they just 
squeezed through the door in 
time. They are filming. I'm 
afraid that this will go off all 
round the country." 

The fid] scale of the chaos 
and potential calamity is begin- 
ning to hit everyone associated 
with prisons. How on earth 
could it have happened that the 
law was quietly reinterpreted by 
Home Office lawyers, with no 
assessment of the effect it 
would have? The new inter- 
pretation allows time on 
remand to be deducted from 
each concurrent sentence, not 
just from one. Some prisoners 
have been let out early - 
another 4,000 might follow, 
and bevond that the number 




due compensation is currently 
entirely impossible to quantify. 
Hie top rate for wrongful 
imprisonment is £95 a day. 
Anyone in the past six years 
who served longer than they 
should have could claim, some 
for considerable periods of 
time. Many who suffered any 
kind of damage while wrong- 
fully imprisoned could make 
backdated claims over the past 
30 years. How many people? 
No one knows. How many mil- 
lions or zillions of pounds could 
it cost? Who can tell? 

The absurdity of what has 
happened defies any rational 
understanding. One prisoner 
who had served seven years 
described how it happened to 
him: he was in the prison work- 
shop when officers came in 


and called him back to his cell, 
told him to pack up his posses- 
sions, took him in front of the 


front gate, afi wi thin 20 min- 
utes. He thought he bad 
another year to serve. When he' 
arrived inTondan,the-pnfta- 
tion service, unprepared, had 
nowhere to send him and noth- 
ing to offer. 

Mark Leech describes how 
hard it is to leave prison after 
years inside. “The pre-release 
courses run by the prison pro- 
bation officers really make a 
difference. They tell you how to 
claim benefit. They tell you 
what has changed out there, 
help find you a hostel, maybe a 
job or at least a training course, 
and the probation officers out- 
side are waiting for you." 


On release a prisoner who 
has been inside for a year or 
more gets about £92 cash and 
a travel warrant to anywhere. 
In normal times, each prisoner 
gets a tailor-made three-piece 
suit - the taifor coming m to 
measure Mm up, with Material 


on amid speculation about the 
sulphurous smoke billowing 
out from beneath the door. 
But ; few expect Hit to be fired 
and none, of course, expects 
Howard to resign. 

* ; Who is to blame for all this?. 
On the surface, Tflfs decision 


‘In same prisons it would only 
take a spark. I am increasingly 
afraid.’ Is this that spark? 


liimifc""- i 


chosen by the prisoner. He gets 
two pairs of pyjamas, two shirts, 
a pair of jeans, working boots, 
shoes, slippers, an overcoat, 
gym shorts and vest, toiletries 
and a bddaiL The shock of sud- 
den unprepared ejection can be 
considerable. 

The sound of raucous 
chortling from many within the 
Prison Service and the Home 
Office has given way to sheer 
incredulity at the scale of the 
incompetence. All lay the 
blame squarefy at Michael 
Howard’s door. Not the par- 
ticular blame for this particular 
bungle. But, many say, such a 
bizarre disaster could only have 
happened in the dimate of fear 
and confusion over the line of 
command over which Howard 
has presided. 

Yesterday's meeting between 
Howard and his director of 
prisons, Richard Tfit, dragged 


to go off on holiday to Italy 
leaving only an unremarkab le 
memo on the Home Secre- 
tary’s desk, which completely 
faded to flag up the operational 
and political dynamite of the 
situation, makes him culpable 
in many eyes. 

Hit has to explain why he 
consulted only relatively hum- 
ble Home Office lawyers on a 
reinterpretation of the law that 
would have such devastating 
effects. Why did he not ponder 
and take senior legal opinion 
and, above all, why not discuss 
it with the Home Secretary? 
How could he think that releas- 
ing an unknown number of 
possibly serious offenders as 
much as nine years eaxfy, with- 
out warning or preparation, 
wotiM mean anything but catas- 
trophic headlines - with per- 
haps worse consequences? The 
first crime committed by one of 


these 80 released prisoners can 
be guaranteed a trumpeting in 
the tabloids. 

...;But Richard . Hit . is not a. 
naive outsider like his unfortu- 
nate predecessor, Derek Lewis. 
He is a sober long-serving civil, 
servant with a thorough prison' 
service grounding. What insid- 
ers say is that it happened 
because the command structure 
in the prison Service has been 
so shot to pieces by Michael 
Howard that no one knows any 
longer what buck stops where, 
ft anywhere. They are so dispir- 
ited, demoralised and intimi- 
dated by petty interference, 
coupled with sheer irresponsi- 
bility by ministers, that they 
have become fatally dis- 
oriented. It does not help that 
Howard and his prisons minis- 
ter, Ann Widdecombe, are 
barely on speaking terms. 

No doubt calk for Howard’s 
resignation will be wasted 
breath. But his law-and-order 
mantra will have been lethally 
damaged. He can no toiler, fair 
instance, say “prison works" 
without a lot of sniggering up 
sleeves. He can no longer with 
a straight face accuse Labour of 
planning to release serious 
offenders. 

But what should be done? 
First of all, the disastrous split 
between Home Office and 
Prison Service needs to be 
abandoned. 

Jack Straw, the Shadow 
Home Secretary, observing all 


this, says: “A hell of a lot of 
chickens are coming home to 
roost. You can put out to agen- 
cies operations such as. timing,, 
licences or passports, where 
the line between policy and . 
operation is,^mple. But with 
prisons there is a huge area tit 
discretion involved from day to 
day. Ministers are now divorced 
from day-to-day management 
and yet they interfere without 
understanding the system, the 
worst of both worlds. Hie pris- 
ons minister should chair a 
prisons board, listening to day- 
to-day decision-mating but 
only intervening where it seems 
necessary.” 

What else should be done 
now? It is time for a far- 
reaching examination of the 
role of prison. Mr Howard has 
placed the service under intol- 
erable strain. Hus extraordi- 
nary error is a symptom of a 
system that is near collapse 
and no longer knows what it is 
for. 

For months now, as the 
prison population has soared, 
there have been warnings that 
jails are becoming unstable. 
Education, therapy, drink and 
drugs - programmes and 
schemes to make criminals con- 
front tbeir crimes have all been 
savagely cut. Three hundred 
prison teachers have been 
sacked. Some prisons have lost 
80 per cent of their education 
programmes. Prisoners are 
locked away for longer, with 


less exercise and fewer televi- 
sion sets, while regimes arc 
tougher and security tighter. 

“In some prisons it would only 
take a spark. I am increasingly 
afraid,” one prison governor 
said the other day. Is this that 
spark? Raising some prisoners’ 
hopes of release only to dash 
them again could prove dan- 
gerously explosive. 

There is a lot of schaden- 
freude around. The collapse of 
Michael Howard's prison works > 
policy in a blaze of flame would ~ 

please many. But riots kill and 
maim, as well as wasting mil- 
lions of pounds that could be 
better spent than on rebuilding 
jails. Wiping the smile off 
Howard's face would come at 
too high a price, whatever the 
satisfaction for those who could 
say, “I told you so". 

The moment we stop to con- 
sider money in the criminal 
justice system, the figures are 
frightening. Every year we 
spend £10bn on the whole 
panoply of prisons, police, 
courts and probation. What do 
we get for our money? Eigh- 
teen million crimes are com- 
mitted in England and Whies — 
but fewer than half are ever 
reported to the police, and 
fewer than 5 per cent axe offi- 
cially “cleared up". Only 3 
cent result in the offender bem^ 
cautioned or convicted. 

. While every other depart- 
ment is subjected to rigorous 
value-for-money scrutiny, the 

criminal justice system seems to 
be virtually exempt. Mr 
Howard can boast that he has 
increased the prison popul ation 
by 25 per cent, Math ’another 30 
per cent increase' predicted 
when his new sentencing policy 
comesin. Yet every piece of evi- 
dence suggests that prison 
works very little for the vast 
amount it costs - £2,000 a 
month per prisoner. 

The Home Office’s own 
research department is brim- 
ming with figures that show 
what works best per pound 
spent - all of it ignored by the 
present regime. Sir Stephen 
Tumim has said time and again 
that many of those in prison can 0 
be turned away from crime if 
only they are given the educa- 
tion and treatment they need. 
From Britain and the US come 
plentiful examples of intensive 
treatment for crimin als in the 
commuxnfythat waxkV-and cost 
far less than prison. 

It took the murderous 
Strangeways riot to bring 
radical reforms last . time, with 
Lord Justice Woolfs powerful 
indictment of haw'ffie prisons 
were ryn. It should not require 
another lethal dose of mayhem 
and destruction for thepoKcy 
to be changed again. The Gov- 
ernment needs to turn away 
from a policy that is the despair 
of all who work hr prisons. 
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Some people live in a home whicb 
is set for winter's wind and rain 
because Everest has already 
improved it. But if you don't and 
you want to protect your home 
from the season ahead, here’s 
the chance to do so at 30%* /■*- I 
off our list price. I | 

You may want to replace Xtf 
a window or two, or add ^ 
secondary glazing. You may like 
a new entrance door or sliding 
patio doors. You may require 
cladding, guttering, fascias, soffits 
or bargeboards. 




*4 AS* 


Whatever you need, we offer tried 
and tested products to cut out cold 
and damp, noise and draughts. All 
the while they keep you safe and 
sound and need little or no 
So\ looking after by you. 

* But to get 30*% off, you 

^ / must act soon. So don’t delay - 

S y call codav. 

First Choice Home 
Improvement Plan 
If you want finance, we can also 
help. We offer an unsecured finance 
facility subject to status. Written 
details are available on request. 


Sell the Fringe? What a . . . good idea 


* Olf lul price. Minimum order value t LlWO. Nut lu be used in conjunct uiu with any ocher ofler. 
Diticrvm iliiowois apply in tunservaiono. Offer <>nl> available ai umc of quotation. 


Call Free 0800 010123 quote ref AUG605 


VPS Name: MrMivMiss. 

X JLikJ 30V off your list pnee. 

1 understand 1 am under no obligation. Add*** 

FID Everest 


wm FIT THE BEST 

Everest House, FREEPOSX 
Cuffley, Herts EN6 4YA. 


Fosicodc 

Home Tel No . 


I don’t know why I never 
thought of it before. What 
to do with the Edinburgh 
Fringe, I mean, this ram paging 
monster which terrorises cen- 
tral Edinburgh every summer. 
And the answer was there, 
under my nose, the whole 
time. And it wasn’t even me 
who thought of it! It was a 
bloke I met at the Fleasance 
that I got chatting to. Some- 
body near me said, “What are 
they going to do with the 
Fringe?" and this fellow said, 
“Sell it”. 

Nobody heard him except 
me. 

“How do you mean, sell 
it?" I said. 

“Exactly what I said," he 

said. “Sell it as a going 
concern." 

“You couldn't,” I said. 
“That’s ridiculous. There’s no 
way you could buy and sell the 
Fringe. It’s just a hetero- 
geneous bundle of hundreds 
of little concerns. It’s not a 
thing. It's like a market. It’s 
like a souk.” 

“Like Covent Garden mar- 
ket used to be?" he said. 
“Look at that now. Changed 
out of all recognition. Some- 


body must have made a mint" 

“Yes, but the Fringe is an 
artistic market. You can’t buy 
and sell an art market!" 

“How much do you know 
about business?” he said. 

Ihate it when people ask 
me questions like that. The 
humiliation is onfy passing, 
but it’s real enough. 

“Nothing much,” I admitted. 

“If you knew anything about 
business, you would spot 
instantly that the Edinburgh 
Fringe is capitalism at its most 
naked. It’s as if hundreds of 
companies all floated then- 
shares at the same time. They 
come to Edinburgh, go in hock 
to get a venue, scrabble des- 
perately for audiences in three 
weeks, and then go home hav- 
ing made a whacking profit, 
or, most likely, nursing a debt 
they'll spend the next year 
paying off. 

“Of course, taken as a 
whole it’s a great success story. 
Wonderful prestige, wonderful 
image. It’s only when you look, 
dose that you see the wobbles. 
The Fringe isshort-tennism in 
an extreme form. It's sharks 
against sharks. It's sink or 
swim. I tell you, people in the 



Miles Kington 

City would shudder at the way 
cut-throat business is con- 
ducted on the Fringe." 

“No. it’s not like that,” I 
said. “It’s comedy and plays 
and ballet and mime and folk 
song and ...” 

“Cobblers,” he said. “That’s 
the product, yes, but the meth- 
ods are something else. The 
method of the Fringe is all 

ing and tearing down other 
people's posters and manu- 
facturing fake publicity and 
pretending to be sorry when 
someone else has a small 
house, but because the veneer 
is all arty smarty everyone 
fails to notice the jungle con- 
ditions. Perrier already makes 
big money out of other 


people's efforts. So do comedy 
companies like Avalon. Imag- 
ine the money to be made by 
actually buying the whole 
Fringe.” 

“So you would sell the 
Fringe, would you?" 

“It’s not exactly min e to 
■sell. All I am saying is that the 
Fringe reminds me very 
strongly of one of those com- 
panies that are due for take- 
over, or for privatisation, or for 
something like that. It’s got a 
huge turnover and it’s got a 
huge reputation, but large 
parts of it are unprofitable 
and it's just dying out for 
asset-stripping and relocation 
and ..." 

“Relocation?" 

“I can think of many cities 
that would love to have a slice 
of the action." 

“Hold onl You can’t move 
the Fringe!” 

“They more the Olympic 
Games around." 

“But Edinburgh is the heme 
of the Ringel" 

“Athens is the home of the 
Olympic Games. It is not, 
however, held in Athens. 
Money speaks too loud for 
that" 


“Edinburgh would never let 
it go." 

“Don't you believe it. There 
are plenty of people here who 
would love to see the bad: of 
iL Hie official festival for 
one, which hates the success of 
the Fringe. The inhabitants, 

for another. Edinburgh 
becomes impossible every 
August Wbukto’t they jump at 
the chance to get their, city 
back for a whole month?” 

“Would you buy it?” I said. 

“If I had the .money. Liken 
shot” 

“Does it need buying?” 

“Does an old rambling 
mansion need restoration? 
Did British Airways need pri- 
vatisation? Wfes water and gas 
ripe for it?” 

“Who are you?" I said 
curiously. 

“Oh, a sort of financial 
adviser,” he said. 

“Who to?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to 
know?” he said, and disap- 
peared towards the bar. He 
never came back. ' 

1 have been thinking about 
what he said ever since, and as 
I said, I wish I had thought of 
it first. 
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the commentators 


To the world, she’s a villain; to me, she’s fun 

Hillary Clinton has been vilified for five years -so far. Why? Maybe we just can’t cope with complex women 


L ast nigjit HiUaiy Rodham Clinton 
made a speech to the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, in support of 
her husband’s nomination for the US pres- 
idency. Not, as it happens, that he needs 
support; his nomination is assured; instead, 
her speech has been described as a “reha- 
bilitation” exercise. 

From what does die need rehabilitating? 
From a five-year cam paign of unparalleled 
vilification: not just from the Republican 
opposition, but from pundits, journalists 
and gossip-mongers worldwide. For just 
about everything. 

First, she was a dour intellectual femi- 
nist; then she was a manipulative, power- 
hungry woman driving a cha rmin g but weak 
man towards the White House; then she 
was a vain woman willing to remake her- 
self to fit media images (and even pretend 
she could cook chocolate chip cookies!); 
then she was a political failure whose 
health plan was an obvious disaster; then 
she was probably a criminal - or at least a 
sharp operator, called as a witness ai seedy 
financial trials; now, more often, she is side- 
lined — a neurotic, paranoid nutcase sack- 
ing staff and bolding seances -at best a lia- 
bility and at worst a danger. 

It's very strange, really. What exactly has 


Ms Clinton done that is so awftil? She has 
worked hard, stood by her man, and strug- 
gled to find a public image acceptable to 
both herself and the world, but ... 

Tiresomely for her, HiUaiy CUmon is, 
perhaps above all, very intelligent: quite 
simply, mass marketing hatesclever women 
- unless they confine themselves to uni- 
versities and eccentricities. They are meant 
to “pay” for being brainy by being both ugly 
and emotionally unfulfille d. 

She is serious — when she speaks or 
writes about the things she cares about, 
such as families, she does not attempt to 
trigger traditionalists’ terrors, but to look 
at what children need to Sourish. Her book. 
It Hikes a Village (to raise a child), really 
does try to negotiate a new relationship 
between community and individuals within 
a complex society. Instantly, she has made 
herself a hostage to fortune, once again. 
Bob Dole, the Republican challenger, has 
taken op the title, responding: “It takes a 
family to raise a chfld,” adding that her 
book is really a justification of big-gov- 
ernment socialism. But the social condition 
of children is a serious issue in the United 
States, and even in the political cauldron 
of an election year she takes it seriously. 

She is effective. The health plan may not 



have been successful though God knows 
what healthcare plan would have been, but 
her education programme in Arkansas 
and her child advocacy work have been 
accepted as innovative and practical. 

Ms Clin l on is not just clever, thoughtful 
and effective; she is also a feminist, a wife, • 
a political activist, a mother and a career 
lawyer. The real fact is that we have not yet 
learnt to deal with complex women. Recent 
studies have shewn that all women politi- 
cians get less favourable media coverage 
than their male counterparts. In some 
ways it is even harder for HiUaiy Clinton, 
because she is not only a political figure but 
also the wife of a head of state, who must 
harmonise her views with his agenda. 

One of her problems is unquestionably 
her age. She is too young to be “momma 


of the nation” and not young enough to be 
the sweetheart of the nation, as Princess 
Diana says she wants to be. The media cir- 
cus into which she is inevitably thrust 
would probably be delighted with either 
stereotype, but it does not seem to be able 
to cope with anything more subtle. There 
are quite a number of acceptable roles Cor 
women - suffering mother, beautiful queen, 
virtuous lady, for example - but if you are 
a woman with high visibility who cannot eas- 
ily be slotted into any of those niches, you 
wQ] be villainised; witch, bitch, hysteric, or 
whore. 

There is something personal in this 
defence; I like Hfllaiy Clinton. She is fun, 
(something never mentioned, perhaps she 
can’t be any more, which would be sad ). 1 
stayed with her once in Arkansas, during 
the years that the now President was out 
of office. Despite her hectic schedule, we 
enjoyed long late-night conversations. 1 
remember one, a mixture of hilarity and 
real interest, on the relationship of religion 
to morality and dvic life. She dredged out 
of her address book valuable contacts for 
my research on Christian feminism in the 
US. and rang her friends to find more. She 
was easy to be with, thoughtful, interesting 
and supportive. 


Even if I had never met her, 1 think I 
would still be a grateful fan. Women like 
me need a few more women like her: high- 
profile women who can managed the jug- 
gling trick - careers, children, a partner- 
ship, and a truly chic pink suit at the 
Peking Women's Conference. Women 
who want to be good and clever. 

I hope the Democratic Convention del- 
egates, more than half of whom are 
women and 40 per cent of whom define 
themselves as •’liberal", recognise how 
much they, and contemporary women 
more widely, owe to HiUaiy Clinton. The 
risky and obviously’ painful course she has 
been made to run has helped us. The 
media attack on her has shown us how far 
we still have to go to achieve anything 
resembling equality in representation. If 
the convention expresses the real enthu- 
siasm that the Republicans generated for 
Elizabeth Dole - another career wife, 
after all - they will be cheering for them- 
selves and tbeir daughters, for some sort 
of optimism in the possibility of women 
being allowed some public space without 
giving up aU personal dignity. 

And anyway Hillary Clinton has got a 
hellish few' months ahead of her. I wish her 
good luck. 


Coffee and 
tea, and a 
lah-tay 
and me 

Ann Treneman 

discovers capitalism 
on caffeine 


A mericans love a good drug but 
things aren't what they used to 
be. The Marlboro poster man 
died of cancer and no one can save nico- 
tine now. Work hours hair increased 
and alcohol appetites decreased. On the 
West Coast they only drink micro- 
brews and the only smoke you won't be 
arrested for is a cigar. But everyone 
docs coffee and we are not talking the 
lukewarm brown water variety. 

America has a new coffee culture but 
it is one that Jack Kerouac lluminaiy 
of the last great caffe ina led craze) 
wouldn't recognise. Something called 
latte Ghat's lah-tay) is everywhere. It 
may sound like a Paul Simon album but 
is a sort of bastardised, madc-in-lhc- 
USA cappuccino. The entire country is 
slurping it in insulated drinking mugs. 

Everywhere you look there is a Java 
drive-thru or a coffee collage kiosk. 
Cappuccino is so common that it is 
actually spelled correctly and if your 
coffee is getting cold, it's probably a 
Frappuccino. People really do ask 
about Ycrgachcffc beans (that's 
Ethiopian to you and me ) and whether 
the froth on that latte can be low fat. 

All of this because Howard Schwartz 
went to Italy and had a vision. “It gave 
me the chills," he told Spirit magazine. 
“I felt the romance of it all. Then l 
started walking through one coffee bar 
after another." Suddenly, he saw an 
America with a coffee bar on every cor- 
ner. The diner was dead, the tavern too 
tacky. Americans needed a “third 
place” - after home and work - to meet 
and make a community. That place 
would be his coffee bar. 

In 1989, he lost a million; in 1990. 
more than lhaL But the next year sales 
for his company, Starbucks, shot up 84 
per cent and the word exponential 
does not do justice to subsequent 
growth. In fact, the company, started 
by three English Lit students - Star- 
buck was chief mate in Mob}' Dick - 
with a single Seattle store is now 
almost too successful They don't call 
it Howard's Irend for nothing. 

Americans like to refer to the 
“alpha predator” and, in coffee land. 
Starbucks is it. Capitalism on caffeine 
is a little crazy. Starbucks calls itself an 
“experience” and its staff are “part- 
ners" (all 17.000 have slock options). 
Those behind the counter have to train 
for 25 hours to become a “barista”. It 
has a coffee cookbook, its Seven Pil- 
lars of Coffee Brewing Wisdom, a cat- 
alogue, a toll-free number and a CD 
jazz compilation. On Valentine's Day, 
lovers exchange Starbucks stock. 

This summer, the company went 
international: today Tokyo, tomorrow 
Singapore. “Just wait until we come to 
Britain," grinned a barista in Seattle. 
“WeVe 900 stores now and the goal is 
2,000 by the year 2000.” The company 
says it will tie looking at Europe, but 
it doesn't know when. 

It all seems rather addictive. If 
Marlboro Man were alive, he’d be 
drinking latte, that’s for sure. 


Let’s give Harold one in the eye 


Robert Winder says it is time 
to put the telling of traditional 
British history behind us 


I t hasn’t been a good week for 
education. No one seems to 
know what to make of the 
booming GCSE results, except 
to note that the examining 
boards are banding out more A grades 
than they used to. And there isn’t 
really a way to make the dispiriting 
results of the new assessment of 11- 
year-olds (which revealed a shaming 
rump of almost-teenagers unable to 
read or add) seem pretty, which is why 
people are left arguing that the tests 
were a bad idea in the first place. And 
now comes a Gallup survey, which 
purports to prove that young people 
are illiterate airheads who don’t even 
know “basic" facts suchas th&daie of 
the Battle of Hastings. 

• Quite bow this conclusion was 
reached is a mystery. _As it happens, 
the poll indicated' that SZ per cent of 
people knew the answer, an impressive 
figure. If you take out serial murder- 
ers, child abusers and juvenile delin- 
quents, all of whom have other things 
on their minds, it is practically the 
whole population. But inevitably the 
findings are provoking a discussion 
about what exactly we should know as 
paid-up members of society. 

It is a nice irony that the argument 
should revolve around 1066 and all 
that When Sellars and Yeatman con- 
structed their mischievous pastiche of 
old-fashioned, jingoistic history- teach- 
ing t hey were out to mock. Can il really 
be that we are now eager to promote 
the very thing they parodied -the rou- 
tine inculcation of a dogged set of 
names and dates, with dear Made-in- 
Britain tags for the short-sighted? 

The stoiy of the nation, the basic 
operating software of citizenship in the 
old days, was essentially the story of 
British pluck. Boadicea, Alfred the 
Dike, King Harold, Drake’s Drum. 
Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, 
Winston Churchill and Mrs Thatcher 
were all redoubtable freedom-lovers 
refusing to kowtow to barbarous for- 
eign hordes - except for Harold, who 
took one in the eye from the French 
and gave birth to the cult of the 


valiant loser. Anyone who objects to 
this is swiftly presented as unpatriotic. 
And it is indeed problematic when the 
consensus about what we need to 
know breaks down: it means there is 
no common material for people to 
chew over. 

In former times, it was compulsoiy 
to know Latin, Greek and the Bible, 
an extremely narrow curriculum that 
somehow managed to give students a 
skeleton key into Western art, music, 
literature and political theory. The 20th 
century has; quite properly, rebelled 
against the limitations of a small and 
lordly canon of knowledge and ideas, 
but at some cost. These days the mass 
media provide the consensus. Amer- 
ica, this summer, has been united not 
by anythdng it learned in school but by 
a triumph over an alien blitzkrieg. 
(. Independence Day) and Michael John-" 
son winning the 200 metres. 

. But is this the national story we truly 
wish to tell ourselves these days? 
Shouldn’t these bravehearts be sup- 
planted, or at least supplemented, by 
non-warrior heroes such as WUber- 
force, Pankhuist. Stephenson and 
Baird, the people who gave us the abo- 
lition of slavery, women's emancipa- 
tion, trains and televisions? 

Why, in any case, should we - a 
mercantile, exploring, seafaring nation 
that once ruled the waves - even 
bother to emphasise the domestic 
aspects of our island story. The trou- . 
ble is, a serious list of things a mod- 
em Brit should bump into at school 
would swiftly become unwieldy. 

It would have to include Stalin, 
Hitler and the Holocaust, women's lib- 
eration. Einstein, the industrial revo- 
lution, Shakespeare, Mozart, Homer, 
Greece V Rome, the rise and rise of 
sport, the history of television, and the 
Irish potato famine. And then, after our 
milk and bun, we'd have to do Luther, 
Sophocles, the European discovery of 
America. Beud, the First World Wit, 
the history of oU. Darwin and the 
slave trade. It’s a lot to leam. sure— per- 
haps it could all be inscribed onto our 
super-dooper ED cards, with our score 



1996 and ad that an impressive 82 per cent of children actually knew the date of the Battle of Hastings 
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listed at the top of the info-page. 

Maybe that’s impractical In truth, 
it is not even desirable. We need 
foxes, who know many t hing s and are 
good at pub quizzes; but we also need 
hedgehogs, who know only one big 
thing. What is undoubtedly true - the 
reason why those test results for 1 1- 
y ear-olds are so dismaying - is that 
without the so-called three r*s - read- 
ing, riting and rithmetic - we have 
access to none of these. 

Perhaps the true lesson of history is 
that it is best forgotten anyway. It might 
not be a coincidence that the surge of 


enthusiasm for traditional history 
teaching comes at a time of vexed 
national pride, at a time when we no 
longer win gold medals. Perhaps it is 
tree what mother always said, that what 
we don't know can't hurt us. History 
after all is the nightmare from which we 
are trying to awaken -maybe it is time 
to try aversion therapy. It is possible to 
know the dales of all the key battles and 
still forget your child's birthday. 

The great argument for learning his- 
tory, however distorted and glancing 
our view of it, is (hat we learn from it. 
What if it is time to revise this notion 


altogether? On the radio yesterday 
morning, Trevor McDonald could be 
heard smoothly reading CLR James's 
view from beyond the boundary, to the 
effect that the ideal education was 
Greek: sport and poetry with some lit- 
erary cricketism thrown in. There are 
not many recorded instances of peo- 
ple learning from the past. Indeed it 
is possible that the less we know 
about the past, the less likely we are 
to repeat iL History recurs, ’to cruel 
and dismal effect, in Ireland, in 
Bosnia, in Kashmir. The old yokes are 
the best ones. 


THE CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, IN 25 LECTURES 


O pera is primarily an 
experience of the 
heart, not the head. 
Thus a first rule to under- 
standing this seductive, 400- 
year-old Italian invention is to 
a ccep t that you wfll always love 
more than you know. Even 
advanced scholars often have 
a shockingly vague grasp of 
their subject when it comes to 
explaining the plot or remem- 
bering who sang the title role. 
For in combining music, words 
and drama, opera (lit Italian 
“work", deriving from Latin 
opus) has more terms of cul- 
tural reference than any other 
ait form, %gner. the 19th- 
century German Titan among ' 
opera composers, called it a 
Gesamtkunstwerk (unified 
work of art), of which his four 
part Ring of the Nibehutg is a 
supreme example. 

All this matters not a fig if 
your prime desire is to delight 
m the human voice at its most 
thrilling and expressive. If, 
however, you are serious 
about learning, you must sac- 
rifice every hour and penny to 
performances, CDs, scores, 
texts, books on stagecraft, set 
design, architecture, history, 
religion and politics. You 
should also brush up your Ital- 
ian, German. Russian, Czech, 
French. English counts for tit- 
tle, except in Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas (1689) or Britten’s 
Peter Grimes (194 5), as m ost 
operas are now performed nz 


their original language. 
Whichever the case, you'll 
probably only catch the odd 
syllable anyway, as sung words 
are notoriously hard to hear. 
Hus may be why so few great 
writers have wntten librettos 
(lit. little books), thoughmany 
composers established impor- 
tant partnerships with their 
librettists. Mozart and Da 
Ponte are the finest example. 

For most, an encounterwith 
opera usually starts with muric 

by one of the great 19th- 
century Italian composers, 
notably Verdi or Puccini. Yet 
the father of the form was 
working nearly three ce nt u ri es 
earlier. Until his death in 1643, 
Clau dio Monteverdi experi- 
mented with opera as far as his 
job running the music at St 
Mark’s, Venice, allowed- His 
Lafavda d ’Orfeo, which m ov- 
ingiy retells the stoiy of 
Orpheus and Euridice, is the 
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Afmd exammaliofj mil bf set at the eruf of teriTi. 

AJI graduates wU be award'd a diploma and the ten best 
results mil receive a year’s subscription to the Independent 


earliest Opera still regularly 
performed today. 1607, the 
date of Orfeo's first perfor- 
mance at the Gonzagas Court 
in Mantua, is the only impor- 
tant date in operatic histoiy. 

Compared with what was to 
follow, opera in renaissance 
Italy was an intimate and for- 
mal court enter tainment , png 
bv ligh t-voiced singers with a 
mere handful of players to 
accompany them. The great 
crowd-pulling masterpieces, 
all blood-red emotion and 
grand spectacle, only came 





about later, in purpose-built 
opera bouses. There, public of 
all classes came and prome- 
naded, ate, talked, read their 
. librettos and formed illicit 
! liaisons, while still managing to 
respond to the key dramatic 
moments as the composer 
intended. Under the guise of 
greater audience seriousness, 
opera-going is much the same 
today. 

After Monteverdi opera 
spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, each new composer 
pushing for greater dramatic 
expression- Essential names 
are Lully, Rameau, Handel 
and Gluck, culminating in 
Mozart at the end of the ISth 
century . For many, Mozart 

remains the ideal opera com- 
poser, with music and emotion 
held in perfect balance before 
it all went over the top. 

After Mozart, the taste was 
for more brilliant vocal writ- 
ing, bigger orchestras and 
grand crowd scenes: in Italy 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi and Puccini; Bizet and 
Meyerbeer in Fiance, Mus- 
sorgsky and Tfchaikcrvsky in 
Russia, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss in Germany. Berg, 
Stravinsky and Britten bring 
us, for current purposes, more 
or less up to the present day. 

Singers, despite their intrin- 
sic importance to opera, can 
only be touched on here. From 
high to low, each singer is cat- 
egorised according to vocal 


range; soprano, contralto. 
tenor or bass. You will also 
hear of mezzo-sopranos. 
Heldentenor (Ger. heroic 
tenor), baritone, counter- 
tenor, Coloratura. Those stu- 
dents classified as opera buffs 
usually make the voice their 
special subject Do not embark 
on this course unless you have 
a collector's mentality, a mem- 
ory for names, faces and voice 
colours, and a taste for the 
temporal. Concentrate instead 
on stengthening your know- 
ledge of the worts themselves. 

With contemporary pro- 
duction, a whole new set of 
arguments apply. Here you 
plunge headlong into a melee 
of hot conviction and cold 
confusion. You will hear the 
phrase “producer's [some- 
times called director s] opera" 
tossed about This refers to the 
trend dominant in the past 15 
years, for an opera perfor- 
mance to be judged first and 
foremost on its production 
standards and ingenuity. 
Hence Zeffirelli’s Tosco, 
Richard Jones's Ring. As with 
singers, never forget that it was 
the composer who wrote the 
work. 

The old-fashioned view ; 
remains that of putting the j 
music above all else. On this ! 
firm structure can aU know- 
ledge of opera be built. Unlike 
singers, conductors or pro- 
ducers, the music never dies. 

Tomorrow: Ballet 


* Britain is somewhat of a fallen idol ” 

The Times Correspondent in Bonn. 9th August 1963 
u The trouble is we don’t believe in anything ; 
we don’t believe in communism, or in 
anti-communism, or in free enterprise.” 

Anthony Sampson quoting an unnamed Cabinet 
M mister in 'Anatomy of Britain 19 62 

Does this explain to you the ‘alarming picture 
of co-ordinated drift ' which he portrays? 

Is it irrational to believe that Britain could 
once more give what we have given in the past 
- a moral lead in the world? 

The Albion Party 

“The start of xmwu" said Cosimu ifc StcJict. "is to dm at /bare rads." 

He tuts right, so far as this 'mortal coil' is concerned. 

I If you would like io join in this success. 

I If you are numb with disbelief a) the BSE (Blame Someone Eke! 
Disease. 

I If you fed bored, contused, angn or dismayed at the prospect of a 
General Election, perhaps more aptly characterised, so far as the 
’hoot' of the principle Parties is concerned, as the Unspeakable in full 
pursuit or the Uneatable.' 

I If yoo wish to return local democracy to the People. 

I If you think a Referendum on the Maastricht Treaty is the People's 
democratic right before any further transfer of Britain's sovereignty 
lakes place. 

I If you believe that if we cannot change the minds of those European 
Leaders, apparently bent on a European Super-State, then our mate 
energy and ability will brace us for a Nation's role in a world which 
is our oyster'. 

If you sense the seminal opportunity, unique tecause (he collapse of 
Communism brought down with it over three hundred years of 
received opinion. 

The Albion Party Welcomes You. 

The Albion Party believes the same things are 
best for Individuals and States. 

ALBION WILL NO LONGER BE PERFIDIOUS! 

John Muir. Founder of the Albion Partv 


Registered address: 

5 Great College Street. 
Westminster, 
London SW1P3SJ 


The AWon Parry 
26 Evelyn Mansions, 
GuEfik Place. 
Loudon SW1P 1NH 
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General Alejandro Lanusse 


Like many Argentine soldiers of 
Jus generation, General Ale- 
jandro Lanusse spent more 
time figh ting and conspiring in 
the political arena than on any 
battlefield. Lanusse liked to 
be known as the man who 
brought democracy back to Ar- 
gentina at the start of the 1970s; 
many Argentines remained un- 
convinced of his democratic 
credentials. 

Bom into an upper middle 
class family in the Argentine 
capital. Buenos Aires, the 
young Alejandro Lanusse fol- 
lowed the traditional Argentine 
career path: military college, 
and then at the age of 20, en- 
rolment in the cavalry, consid- 
ered the most patrician branch 
of the army. 

Lanusse was deeply suspi- 
cious of Colonel Juan Domin- 
go Perdn, who was part of the 
revolutionary army group which 
took power in 1942, but used his 


position to launch his own po- 
litical movement. In 1951, the 
young Captain Lanusse took 
pan in a failed attempt to oust 
Per6n, by then president, from 
power. He was punished with a 
life term in jail, but only served 
four years of his sentence, un- 
til Perdn was deposed in the 
1955 military takeover. As a re- 
ward for his anti-Perdnism, 
Lanusse was not only released 
from prison, but promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
By 1960, he was Chief of Staff 
of the Third Cavalry Division. 

Through the next decade, 
Lanusse was a key figure in the 
often tumultuous world of the 
military politicians, who were 
attempting to rule Argentina 
while excluding the Peronists. 
He became part of the army 
high command, and supported 
the faction led by Genera] Juan 
Carlos Oagania which took 
power in 1966. By 1968, 


Lanusse was Commander- 
in-chief of the army, and then 
in March 1971 emerged from 
his position as bangmaker to 
take over the presidency. 

These years saw increasing 
protests by the still-banned 
Perdnist trade unionists and 
activists. It was also the time 
when extremist groups were 
taking on the Argentine state 
with acts of terror and sabotage. 
Lanusse became convinced that 
only a political compromise 
with die Per6cists oould ensure 
stability. He first sought to 
form a political accord known 
as the Great National Agree- 
ment, by means of which the 
parties would agree the steps 
necessary for the return to a free 
vote and an elected government. 

At the same time, Lanusse 
hoped he could prevent Perdn 
himself returning to Argentina. 
He negotiated the return of Evi- 
ta Perdn 's dead body, and al- 


lowed Perdn to recover the 
rank of General. But when he 
uttered what became his best- 
known phrase, affirming that 
Pwtin would never return to Ar- 
gentina “either because he 
doesn't want to. or doesn’t have 
the guts," Lanusse only re- 
vealed how out of touch he was 
with the political situation. 

The Perdnists triumphed in 
the 1973 elections, and Lanusse 
was josded and spat on as he left 
the presidential palace in M ay 
1973 to make way for the 
Perdnist Hector Campora. 
Perdn himself soon took over 

the presidency, but following his 

death in 1974, subsequent 
Perdnist goverments floundered 
in a welter of violence, corrup- 
tion and indecision. In March 
1976, the armed forces took 
power once again. 

This was already the next gen- 
eration of military commanders. 
They regarded Lanusse with 


su^idon for having allowed the 
Pertraists back into power, and 
themselves decided mat a tough 
line was the only re^yonse to vi- 
olence and “subversion When 
die leaders of this military coup 
sanctioned a massive campaign 
of making suspects “disappear 7 ’ 
rather than arresting ana trying 
them, killing more than 9,000 
Argentines in the process. 
Lanusse became openly critical 
of their methods, although crit- 
ics pointed out that the first 
reprisals against left-wing ac- 
tivists had been taken while he 
was president He protested 
most strongly when one of his 
press secretaries joined the lists 
of the disappeared people; and 
when eventually in 1985 the de- 
posed military leaders were put 
on trial for their human rights 
crimes, Lanusse testified against 
them. 

In recent years, be continued 
to stress that he had always sup- 


ported an army which, in his 
words, “existed for the father- 
land, rather than the fatherland 
costing for the army”. He wrote 
three volumes of autobiography 
seeking to justify his own posi- 
tion, and continued his aitidsm 
of Perdnism with attacks on the 
policies of the present govern- 
ment under Carlos Menem. 

At his death, he was stiff a 
polemical figure, with many 


been a basically decent, honest 
person, while ethers saw him as 
the archetype of generations of 
Argentine soldiers, constantly 
meddling in politics without 
any political vision. . 

NfckCaistor 

Alejandro Lanusse, army officer 
bom Buenos Abes 28 August 
1918; President of Argentina 
1971-73; married Jleana Bell 
(rune children); died Buenos 
Aires 26 August 1996. 
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Lanusse, 1973: the man wbo brought democracy back to Argentina? 


Joyce Plesters 



Art conservation: Plesters operating the Zeiss l 


ir Mfcrospectral Analyser; National Ga&ety, cl974 


Joyce Plesters spent the whole 
of her working life, from 1949 
to her retirement in 1987. in the 
Scientific Department of the 
National Gallery. If to some this 
is suggestive of the ivory tower 
or cloistered seclusion, it is 
also a demonstration that a 
talent allowed to grow and 
flourish in a relatively stress-free 
environment, free from op- 
pressive management struc- 
tures, can maximise the benefits 
for alL 

Her work on the technical 
examination of p aintings was 
seminal and its effect 
was felt throughout the world 
of art history and paintings 
conservation. 

Joyce Plesters was 22 when 
she was appointed by Ian Rawl- 
ins, the then Scientific Adviser, 
and A.E. Werner, the Research 
Chemist, to join them as an as- 
sistant in their very small de- 
partment She had studied basic 
science at Royal Holloway Col- 
lege. London University, but 
haid no specialised qualifications 
for the job since none existed at 
that time. She helped Rawlins 
with the X-radiography of the 
paintings - something he had 
started in die 1930s -but more 
importantly she embarked on 
her main theme, the examina- 
- tiem of small paint samples by 
chemical microscopy. 

One of the aims of this re- 
search was to assist the restor- 
ers of the newly created. 
Conservation Department to 
address problems m then work 
which could not always be 
solved with the naked eye alone; 
distinguishing between the orig- 
inal paint, the artist’s own re- 
paint and later restoration, for 
example. This was done both by 
the identification of individual 
pigments and, most important- 
ly, by the study of cross-sections 


Robert Tewdwr Moss 


Robert Tewdwr Moss was a 
consummate journalist who 
would appreciate the finer de- 
tails of his own obituary. Like 
some ghost of the fin de siecle 
past, he moved through literary, 
journalistic and cafe society, 
clad in velvet and brocade, sur- 
reptitiously passing on a morsel 
of gossip here, imparting some 
urcanc piece of knowledge 
there. 

John Walsh, who employed 
him on his long stint as diarist 
on the Sunday Times hooks 
section, recalls him “cooing 
into one's car as one sat at the 
computer terminal _. . . sur- 
rounded by a volcanic cloud of 
Parma violets". 

Tewdwr Moss’s charming 
wap talked him into all man- 
ner of journalistic coups. He 
recently managed to persuade 
the Royal Academy to allow him 
unprecedented access to their 
Summer Show adjudication for 
a Telegraph piece. Occasional- 
ly his intrepid fearlessness and 
love of gossip led him into 
trouble: indiscreet pieces on the 
Waldcgravcs and the St Ger- 
mains in Tatler caused certain 
furore. 


Such qualities inform his 
travel hook, Cleopatra j Wedding 
Present: trawls in Syria, which 
Tewdwr Moss was revising for 
February publication by Fourth 
Estate the night before he died- 
Christopher Potter, his editor, 
was delighted with the book. 
“full of life . . . written just as 
he told his anecdotes . . . of sto- 
ries and scrapes." Indeed, he 
had just received proofs of the 
dust jacket when I last met 
him, at his friend the publish- 
er Robin Baird-Smilh’s birthday 
party, at the Travellers Club last 
month. 

H was Tewdwr Moss's natur- 
al environment: a roomful of 
personalities, each of whose 
Achilles' heels he had long ago 
logged for future reference, 
and through whom he swam 
slyly, his "neck unseason ally 
swaLhed in velvet, his dose 
friend and muse Afsaneb Whin 
at his side. 

He had a certain magnetism 
for glamorous women: anoth- 
er friend at one time was the ac- 
tress Jody Richardson, while at 
(he other end of Lhe age scale 
< he was no upholder of ageism), 
he often took friends to visit his 


confidante Elaine Robson- 
Scott, to hear tales of Christo- 
pher Isherwood. 

It was through the Iranian- 
born Mrs Wain that Tewdwr 
Moss acquired his passion for 
the Middle East, on which sub- 
ject he became extraordinarily 
knowledgeable. He had already 
gained a First in English from 
Bedford College, London, after 
which he modelled at St Mar- 
tin's and taught Italian at a Bel- 
size Park crammer (he had 
himself been educated at a 

fnow a word, and had to mug 
it up on the number 13 bus at 
route." 

His writing career had up un- 
til then consisted of contribu- 
tions to the quarterly magazine 
West Africa. In 1988 he wrote 
(on yellow noiepaper) to the ed- 
itor at Woman 's Journal, seek- 
ing employment. 


of minute paint fragments 
embedded in a transparent 
synthetic resin block. 

For many years her only ap- 
paratus was an 1895 Leitz mi- 
croscope, but her extraordinary 
aptitude for this sort of work 
was promptly recognised and it 
soon became dear that the 
study of the technical aspects of 
paintings was emerging as a sub- 
ject in its own right, and one 
which art historians could in 
future disregard only at their 
peril. By the time of her 
retirement she had further 
helpers and the best equip- 
ment, including an electron 
microscope, while parallel 
activities m the Scientific De- 
partment had also greatly ex- 
panded. 

It is a commonplace of cer- 
tain art journalism to represent 
conservators and scientists in 
this field as white-coated soul- 
less technicians blind to the 
beauties of the works benetab 
their scalpels. This would be a 
vile slander if it we re not so ob- 
vious a caricature. It cannot be 
too much emphasised that 
Joyce Plesters loved the 
paintings. Her daily familiarity 
with them over decades and her 
urinate study of the methods of 
the old masters could only serve 
to increase her delight at what 
they accomplished with the lim- 
ited materials at their disposal. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s 
almost no other institutions in 
Britain, and few in the United 
States and on the Continent un- 
dertook this sort of work. Thus 
her help was often sought and 
analyses of varied kinds were 
undertaken for other museums 
and galleries. Increasingly invi- 
tations came from abroad for 
advice on individual projects or 
in setting up centres for similar 
work. In those more liberal 


editor, Christie Hickman, recall 
Tewdwr Moss's first entrance 
into the IPC offices: a whiff of 
trademark carnation, then 
Robert himself, “in a greenish 
suit, wing collars and flowery 
bow tie", his hair in a pony-tail 


looking “extremely beautiful”. 
He was much too extraordinary 
to write under mundane 
“Robert Moss”, declared Oliv- 
er, and after a trawl through the 
Plantaganets, his new byline was 
born. Christie Hickman praised 
his “ear for the bizarre": he once 
conducted avax pop on the con- 
tents of women’s handbags, 
and returned from an interview 
with Roy Strong with a piece 
dwelling inondinately on the 
man's cats (no greater lobbyist 
for the Cat Protection League 
than Tewdwr Moss, his coat tails 
hung with moggies’ hairs). 

Sacked from Woman 's Jour- 
nal - his style too byzantine for 
the new regime -Tewdwr-Moss 
worked his way through AY, the 
Express magazine, to the 
Evening Standard's “Londoner’ s 
Diary", a post in which he ex- 
celled, bribing disgruntled 
sources with trips to the opera. 
His stint on 77re People with 
Jane Preston redefined the 
tabloid diary as paid leisure. 
Mens serious pieces for lhe Sun- 
day Times and the Independent 
were characteristic: Victor Oliv- 
er recalls a profile of Beryl 
Bain bridge as quintessential 


days such absences were not 
thought incompatible with 're- 
sponsibilities closer to home. 

In 1966 and 1967 she helped 
to set up laboratories in both 
Venice and Florence for the 
microchemical study of paint- 
ings, following the floods there 
and the urgent conservation 
problems which resulted. She 
retained her connection with 
Venice for many years and it was 
probably Venetian painting of 
the 16th century which was her 
main love. The restoration of 
the church of the Madonna. 
dell'Orto, financed by the 
Venice in Peril fund, together 
with Its enormous painting s by 
Tintoretto, probably helped to 
form her particular attachment 
to and study of that artist which 
continued into the years of her 
retirement. 

In 1959 Joyce Plesters mar- 
ried Norman BrommeUe, wbo 
had been a restorer at the 
National Gallery and later be- 
came Keeper of the Conserva- 
tion Department at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Norman 
also became Secretary-General 
of the International Institute of 
Conservation, so together they 
were a weighty presence in tbe 
conservation world. Norman 
could be rather touchy and 
sooner or later had faUings- 
out with many colleagues but 
Joyce never allowed this to af- 
fect her own relations with 
them. 

Uninterested in administra- 
tion and promotions she de- 
spised those whose activities 
seemed only to be stepping 
stones on the career ladder. 
Extremely feminine, in her 
younger days she seemed to me 
much to resemble an often re- 
produced portrait sketch of 
Jane Austen, and like Austen 
too her wry good humour and 


Tewdwr Moss, “arch, precise 
and hysterical”. 

Ifewdwr Moss was naturally 
attracted to colourful person- 
alities. “He had all these freaks 
in love with him,” recalls Oliv- 
er, “and when he wrote about 
family scandals he found him- 
self pursued by meo and women 
and mad countesses”. In be- 
tween jobs, be “really struggled 
- he was penniless quite often”. 

Indeed, Oliver discerned a 
deep streak of melancholia in 
his Life latterly: “He was very 
bleak about bis lifestyle". 
Tewdwr Moss's turbulent and 
adventurous emotional life had 
become self-destructive, and it 
was often left to his long- 
suffering landlady, Leonora, to 
get him out of scrapes. 

His final scrape came last 
Saturday. The exact circum- 
stances of his death have yet to 
be ascertained, but be was 
found bound and gagged in his 
Paddington flat, having choked 
to death. His flat had been 
ransacked, and the word 
processor containing his final re- 
vision of Cleopatra’s Wedding 
Present taken. 

It is an undeservedly ugly end 


sense of fun were much appre- 
ciated by her many friends. 
She was a wonderful cook and 
hostess and her reward came, 
perhaps, with the after-dinner 
conversation, from which pro- 
fessorial gossip was not absent 

Among her fund of stories 
she would sometimes recall 
with amusement an early 
abortive job interview with the 
Zoological Society, at which a 
kindly board member had cau- 
tioned her not to expect to han- 
dling the larger mammals right 
away. Smaller mammals, in the 
form of cats and dogs, were al- 
ways a part of her home. 

In 1987 she retired and re- 
moved with her husband to an 
Umbrian farmhouse, on a bill- 
side outside the small village of 
Morra, which they had partly 
“done up” during summer hol- 
idays. It had a large piece of land 
attached which was to be ter- 
raced, landscaped and planted 
in the years to follow, activities 
to which they were no strangers 
having furnished no fewer 
than three homes mid gardens I 
previously. 

Sadly Norman died sudden- 
ly in late 1989 but Joyce resolved 
to stay on: she had no relatives 
in England and Italy was now 
her home. For six years - it 
should have been many more - 
she continued with the im- 
provements, fortified by the 
. help’of many neighbours, both 
Italian and immigrant, and her 
bouse was a magnet for old 
friends and colleagues when 
they were in Italy. 

John Mills 

Rosa Joyce Plesters. conservation 
scientist: bom Studley, War- 
wickshire 13 April 1927; married 
1959 Norman BrommeUe ( died 
1989); died CittJ di CasteDo. Italy 
21 August 1996. 



to an elegant life, and no one 
who knew Robert Tewdwr Moss 
will entertain any memory oth- 
er than that of a handsome, 
willowy young man with a 
quizzical, innocent look on his 
face as he told you something 
so louche, surreal, and hilarious 


that you had to laugh out loud. August 1996. 


He was kind, generous and wit- 
ty, and Loudon wfll be duller for 
the lack of him. 

Philip Hoare 

Robert (Tewdwr) Moss, writer: 
bom Congitton, Cheshire 29 
December 1961; died London 24 


James 

McLamore 


James McLamore was the co- 
founder of the Burger King 
chain of fast-food restaurants 
and architect of the hamburg- 
er known as the Whopper. He 
helped to alter America's, and 
later the world's* eating habits, 
with quick service and cheap 
hamburgers. 

In 1954 McLamore and his 
co-founder Dave Edgcrton 
opened the first Insta Burger 
King in Miami, which featured 
the pioneering “flame-grilled" 
system of chain broiler cooking. 
The Whopper and the Whop- 
per with Cheese, which are 
now consumed at the rate of 2 
million a day, were introduced 
by McLamore in 1957, the same 
year that Insta was dropped 


Ttewthw Moss: ‘arch, precise and hysterical’ PhctojJaph: NlgsJ Spalding 



McLamore: Wrapper with Cheese 

from the name. A year later 
television advertising and ear- 
ly franchising pushed the com- 
pany on to a national stage. 

“There are only two tilings 
I our customers have: time and 
| money, and they don't like 
! spending either of them, so we 
i better sell them hamburgers 
quickly," McLamore said in 
1994. explaining how Burger 
King's 15-second service phi- 
losophy had grown into tbe 
second largest hamburger chain 
in tbe world, with more than 
7,200 restaurants. 

A former chief executive of 
Burger King, Barry Gibbons 
praised him for developing a 
"very, very early and dear con- 
cept of branding even before it 
was sophisticated and designed 
as such”. 

McLamore was ranked with 
McDonalds’ Ray Kroc and 
Kentucky Fried Chicken’s Har- 
lan Sanders as leaders in the 
fast-food industry. He and 
Edgerton sold the business to 
PQlsbuiy in 1967, now part of 
Grand Metropolitan. McLamore 
served as Burger King’s president 
until 1970 and as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer until 1972. In 1993, 
he was drafted back in to help 
reinvigorate the company, which 
bad suffered a bewildering di- 
versification of products. 

McLamore was a benefactor 
and trustee of Miami University, 
at one time part-owner of the 
Miami Dolphins American 
football team and, as an avid 
gardener, served as president of 
Fairchild Tropical Gardens. 

Edward He! more 

James Whitman McLamore. 
businessman: bom New York 
City 30 May 1 926; married (one 
son. three daughters); died Coral 
Gables, Florida 7 August 1996. 


DEATHS 

BATES: On 2b August. Timothy Bales, 
bchned busbaail of Margaret and Ta- 
lker of George and Albert. Private 
lamilv cremation. No flowers please 
but donations if desired to Hodgkins 
Disease and Lymphoma Association, 

PO Bn 275. Haddetiham. Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire HPI7 8)J- A 
thanksgiving service will be held m 
London on a date to be announced. 
H ELS INC: Jan. on 26 August, aged 60 
wars, peacefully, in Si Lukes Hos- 
pice. Sheffield. Loving mother of 
Anna and Nick, and grandmother y( 
Fiona and Millie. Service and cre- 
mation at the Huicliffe Wood Cre- 
matorium. Sheffield, on FridayJU 
August at 12 noon. No flowers. Do- 
nations please, made payable to 
Concur Reiki Macmillan Fund or Sr 
Luke’s Hospice, may be sent to 

Wills 

John Reginald Barton, of WiosfonL 
Cheshire, left os vale valued at 
IT, 7*17.(155 net. He left £1.000 lo the 
RNL1: £200 lo the Mountain Resuce 
Services for Scotland and Waks: COO 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Wood Funeral Service. S48 Ecdrall 
Road, Sheffield Sit STB 

Announcements for Gmtlc BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages. Deaths, Memo- 
rial serriecs. WcddinK anniversaries. In 
MauoTtam) should be sent la writing 
us the Gazette EdUotThe Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Caaaiy Whart Lon- 
don EI4 SDL. telephoned lo 0171-293 
2011 (answering machine 0171-293 
2012) or Taxed lo 0171-293 2010. and 
are charged al£6SQ & Hue \VAT extra). 


to y charity of the tnisiees 1 choice: 
£250 10 lhe" vicar and churchwardens 
and £250 lor bulbs and shrubs for the 
Church nf Chad over'Winsfnrd; and 
£250 to lhe vicar and churchwardens 
of St Maty and St Michael's Church. 
Burlcidam. Cheshire. 


Birthdays 

The Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, 59; Mr 
Michael Arthur, diplomat. 46; Sir 
Kenneth Be mil, economist, 76; The 
Right Rev John Bone, Bishop of 
Reading. 66; Sir Ralph Kflner Brown, 
former High Court judge, 87; Mr 
John Carlisle MR 54; Sir Cedi Cloth- 
ier QC, former chairman. Police 
Complaints Authority, 77; Mia Imo- 
gen Cooper, concert pianist, 47; 
Lord Cudlipp, former newspaper 
chairman. 83; Professor Wendy 
Davies, historian. 54; Mr Windsor 
Davies, actor, 66; Miss Janet Frame, 
novelist, 72; Mr Ben Gazzara, actor, 
66: Sir Rupert Han -Davis, author, ed- 
itor and former publisher, 89; Sir 
Godfrey Hounsfield, inventor of the 
EM I -scanner. 77; Mr Emiyn Hugh- 
es, footballer and broadcaster, 49; 
General Sir William Jackson, farmer 
Governor, Gibraltar, 79; Professor Sir 
John Kingman. Vice-Chancellor, 
Bristol University. 57; Dr Joseph 
Luos, former secretary-general of 
NATO. 85; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Nigel Maynard, 75: Miss Elam Mel- 
lon jockey, 53; Mr Donald O'Con- 


oor, act or and dancer, 71; Sir Christo- 
pher Paine, president. Royal College 
of Radiologists, 61; Mr Max Robert- 
son, radio commentator and broad- 
caster. 81; Miss Emma S am m s, 
actress, 36: Sr Thomas Scrivener, for- 
mer colonial administrator. 88; Mr 
John Sheffield, c h a i r man , Portals 
Holdings, 58; Mr John ShirleyQuiit 
bass-baritone, 65; Mr David Saul, ac- 
tor. 52; Sir Peter Thornton, former 
senior dvO servant, 79; Professor 
Roger Williams, bepatologist. 65. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, poet, playwright and author, 
1749; Au l oine- Augustin Cournot, 
mat h ematician and economist, 1801; 
Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, novelist, 
1814; Thomas Seddon, landscape 
painter. 1821; Ira David Sanfcey, 
hymn-writer and revivalist, 1840: 
Bernhard Friedrich Wilhelm Listc- 
mann, violinist and conductor, 1841; 
George Hoyt Whipple, pathologist, 
1878; Peter Fraser, statesman, 1884; 
Edward Vance Palmer, novelist, 
1885; Ivor (Bertie) Gurney, poet and 


composer, 1890; Liam O'Flaherty, 
novelist, 1896; Charles Beyer, actor, 
1897. Deaths: St Augustine of Hip- 
po. 430; Hugo Grotius, jurist and 
lawyer, 1645; Karl Theodor Korncr, 
pom, playwright and patriot, 1813; 
William Smith, geologist, 1839; 
James Henry Leigh Hunt, critic and 
poet 1859; Albrecht Adam, painter, 
1862; Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
physicist, 1958: Bofauslav Martinu, 
composer, 1959; Prince William of 
Gloucester, killed in an air crash 1971 
On this day: the Scots routed the 
Royalist army at the Battle of New- 
bum, 1640; Wtgner’s Opera Lohen- 
grin was first performed in Weimar, 
1850; Montenegro was proclaimed an 
independent kingdom under 
Nicholas L 1910; US forces under 
General George Marshall landed in 
Japan, 1945; 200j000bladt Americans 
demonstrated in Washington far rfv- 
0 rights. 1963. Tbday is the Feast Day 
of St Alexander of Constantinople. 
St Augustine of Hippo, St Edmund 
ArrowsmUh, St Hermes of Rome, St 
John of Constantinople, St Julian of 
Brioude, St Moses of Abyssinia and 
St Paul IV of Constantinople. 


Lectures 

National Gallery: Judy EgertOD, 
“Horses (iv): Stubbs, WhisdejackeC, 
lpm. 

Ihte Gallery: lam Dickson GOL “ 
‘P antring like Passion is a Living 
Voice 1 : Abstract painting alter the 
Second World War**, lpm. 

National Portrait Gallery (guided 
tour): “The Creative Spirit: por- 
traits of writers, artists and scientists 
1500- 1837", 230pm. 

Joan Thirkettle 

A Memorial Service for Joan Thir- 
kcttle will be held at noon on Tues- 
day 3 September 1996, at St Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street. London EC4. 

European Engineers 

The following have been awarded the 
qualification European Engineer by 
the European Federation of Na- 
tional Engineering Associations 
(FEANI): 

MJ. Alto*. M. Aninmnc; a Aigmi - Hall; R. 
Damn; J. Bnttc; R. Bflimgtoo: M Bramlcy: 
B. BtbtftfTl. Burt* AJLC Ctam CR t3to- 


t*|S AW Cbofc R Gratae!: IS. Dai; M. Da- 
fcy.O. Dcmctriom M. Downes J.Eibermg. 
tom A. fturtnns*; J. foe M. Gautn: G. 
GigumcKo; P. GuodiU; ELS. Oraw; FJt. 
HaH;J.HanscB);J,H»no:B.HsvatcFLRH3s. 
lop; i. Hobbs: T Hudson; P.W Johnson; M. 
Joseph; D. Keen; PJ. Kerry; J.T Lnt; J-M. 
Lee Shim: E-Maeton;C Manwm;V,G.Mai- 
«L*1I: S. Meacbcn; G. VGchaeWcs; G. Mills; 
P. Moierji; G. Murdoch; M. Odscix K. Or- 
ris S- Pearson: M. Poox VJL Raja; N. 

R*icr. O. Kiracs P, Ro6cm; M. Roper. UM. 
thasdl; K.T Sagoo; CStHcntori; P.Senfcmra; 
J. Smith: G. Smith; H.C So; Gu Thomon: G. 
Tucker MJ! Wton- Knight; SA Waldrop 
1. WbtbnfcG Wttron; D. Witts; A. Williams; 
V. was*,; 1 . wame DJ». Who* A. Wood; T 
Wondhcod; O. ‘Yowl: X. Zheng. 


Church 

appointments 

The following appointments have 
been announced by the Church of 
England; 

The RcflfciMhj Edge. Asaaaat Ovale, Bed- 
worth (CotenuyU to be Ham Wear. Witney 
Tnun Ministry (Oxford). 

The Rev Marie Godson. Pnost-io-dwrgc, 
Smbrtdgc (Solnbuty): to he Oftrin. for. 
en Hetfihaw Ihta i Chelmsford). 

TVc Rev David Hudson. Ptiesl -*n -charge. 
HaiDdd, Broad Oak and Bush End. and In- 
dustrial Chaplain. Harlots (QjcJmvfnrtil: to 


befrim-in-cbaigvfRjeaordesignai,:). Wok- 
ngbam AH Samis (Oxford). 

The Rev Gary Ingram, Vfcsir. Cofaic HotvTHn- 
liy: to he also Rpnl Dean or fondle. 

The Rev Pbfip Murphy , Akoxsm TUd- 

dinglonSSPaerand Paid and FuiweJJ 1 LiKt- 
tkm): lo be Vicar. Leytonaonc S< Marearoi 
with St Cdhnnba (QkHnisfordV 
Tbe Rev Hcmy Scttunha. Prtas-in-cturjx. i\*. 
us Gate AH SainU (Chcftmfaid}, to be Team 
v . Hockney Team Ministry, wnh rewoo- 
abthiy far St James (London |. 

The Rct Derek WWler, Vicar. New Lm 
(Cbeser): to be Rector. Atwed Hs ajn 
■with Middleton Sloncy and WcruBchurv and 
KnCnstoo web BVMchmpAm, WbiaiMit'a*. 
Green and Hampton Gay t Oxford i 
The Rev Robert Vole, tfcnn Vnar. Bestow*} 
■fcsm Mnns&y: to be Pricst-m-dm»», Selarm 
■with Weswood fSnuUnwUj. 


ROYAL engagements 

Tbe Princess Royal, fturon. the Butter 
That, visits KM Prison Salthouse Head. 
Peterhead. Aberdeenshire 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cavalry Mounted Rcri. 
mounts the Queen's Life Guard at 

3rrf fc^kin Roy. 

al Gurkha Rifles mounts the Que™\ 
Guard, at Bockngbam Palace, ii 
band provided by tbe Cw35n OuS: 
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‘Open skies’ hitch threatens BA alliance 



Hoping for a silver lining: Bob Ayilng, BA chief executive 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 

British Airways' proposed al- 
liance with American Airlines 
was dealt another serious blow 
yesterday after US government 
officials pulled out of the next 
round of “open skies” talks 
with their UK counterparts, 
accusing the British govern- 
ment of shifting its negotiating 
stance at the last minute. 

The US civil servant leading 
the talks, Paul Gretcb, de- 
scribed the rift as “a serious 
hitch". He said US officials 
had unexpectedly received what 
amounted to a full-scale draft 
agreement on Friday from the 
UK Department of Transport 


which was "way off the open 
skies marie". Clearly frustrated, 
Mr Gretch explained: “The 
document fell so far short of 
what we see as a true open sides 
agreement in so many ways 
that it did not form a basis for 
productive discussions. It was 
not appropriate to continue." 

Though the talks, which are 
aimed at freeing up access to 
Heathrow Airport, have not 
broken down completely, die 
US side said their resumption 
depended on a change in the at- 
titude of British negotiators. 

“It is not going to be too 
easy,” Mr Gretch said “We re- 
main ready to talk if we can 
make tangible progress. The 
UK side has to mull this one 


over." An agreement is essen- 
tial if the US authorities are to 
grant regulatory approval for 
the BA-American tie-up, which 
will combine revenues and 
timetables and give the two 
airlines 60 per cent of flight UK- 
US flights. 

The final decision on anti- 
trust immunity for the alliance 
lies with the US Department of 
Transportation, which is also 
leading the open skies talks. Ac- 
cording to Mr Gretch, “if there's 
no open skies agreement then 
there will be no anti-trust im- 
munity and the deal will fair. 

UK Department of Transport 
civil servants involved in the 
talks were not available yester- 
day, but a spokeswoman said of- 


ficials were “genuinely sur- 
prised” at the US move._“We 
thought our proposals did go 
some way towards an open 
sloes arrangement,” she added 

BA, whose chief executive is 
Bob Ayling, attempted to put a 
brave race on the latest setback 
m its plans, which have met with 
unprecedented opposition front 
other US carriers. “We are sure 
the delay is only temporary," a 
spokesman explained “Both 
sides have committed on the 
right terms to delivers an open 
sines agreement It is a bold and 
imaginative objective and given 
the scale of what is being at- 
tempted some complications 
were inevitable.” 

The company faces legal 


action from its existing partner, 
USAir, in which BA has a 24 o 
per cent stake, on the grounds 
that the tie-up with American 
is anti-competitive. , 

The UK Office of Fair Trad- 
ing is also investigating whether 
the deal, which involves no eq- 
uity stake by either company, 
should be referred to the Mo- 
nopolies Commission. 

According to US negotia- 
tors, a gulf remains on funda- 
mental issues about how to 
liberalise access to Heathrow 

airport The US bas insisted that 

UK authorities grant so-called 
“beyond rights" to enable its 
carriers to fly from British air- 
ports to other European dest£ 
nations. The latest UK 


document apparently con- 
firmed British opposition n> 
this, although the US reached 
asiroUar agreement . nanopen 
skies deai with Germany earli- 
er this year. .. 

However, according to Mr 
Grctch. the granting . of similar 
rights for British airlines to fly , 
on US domestic routes was ▼ 
“just not on the cards". 

Another problem concerned 
how to liberalise the mechanism 
which agrees prices of air fares. 
The current arrangements, 
which date from a bilateral 
treats' signed in the late Seven- 
ties, ‘allow the two sides to 
agree ticket prices, although 
these arrangements arc rarelj 
used for transatlantic travel. 


Archie Norman to 
go part-time at Asda 


NIGEL COPE 

Archie Norman is to step back 
from day to day running of the 
Asda supermarket chain as part 
of a boardroom reshuffle an- 
nounced yesterday. Mr Nor- 
man, who is credited with 
revitalising Asda's fortunes dur- 
ing his five-year tenure as chief 
executive, will become chair- 
man. Allan Leighton, deputy 
chief executive, mil move up to 
the top job after Asda's annu- 
al meeting next month. Patrick 
Gillam will retire as chairman 
in December. 

Mr Norman will continue to 
work full time until December 
but will then move to a part time 
role. It is not yet dear how much 
time Mr Norman will devote to 
Asda but the company said it 
was unlikely to be less than two 
days a week. “Well take stock 
in the new year but at no stage 
will he do less than two days,” 
Mr Leighton said. 

Mr Norman’s move has come 
earlier than expected and it im- 
mediately ignited speculation 
that he might be preparing to 
leave Asda altogether, possibly 
to pursue a career in politics. Mr 
Norman's political ambitions 


are well known and he has 
been mentioned as a possible 
Conservative candidate for 
Harrogate, near his Yorkshire 
home. Asda was quick to dis- 
miss fears that the group's tai- 
ismanic leader was set to leave. 
“Archie’s first priority is to 
Asda," the company said. 

Allan Le^hton said he was de- 
lighted to be taking over and said 
the reshuffle demonstrated Mr 
Norman’s continuing commit- 
ment to the group. “It means we 
are both committed to the busi- 
ness for a period of time.” 

Asda shares fell 4p to IlSAp 
on die news though half the fall 
was due to the shares going ex- 
dividend City analysts were di- 
vided on implications of the 
changes. One said: “Asda’s re- 
covery over the last few years is 
firmly down to Norman’s man- 
agement and any suggestion 
that he wiQ be less involved will 
not be taken well by the Gty.” 

Others expressed surprise at 
the timing of the announcement 
tot said Mr Leighton was a good 
choice. “We’ve got a great deal 
of respect for hrm and he has 
been Archie’s right hand man 
for some time. It has come a bit 
earlier than expected but I don’t 


Clinton rides 
the crest of US 
economy wave 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

As the Democratic Party's con- 
vention got into full swing, 
Americans gave Presdeni Gin- 
ton's management of the econ- 
omy a vote of confidence. 
Consumer confidence has hit a 
six-year high, strengthening in 
August for the second month 
running. 

Yesterday's unexpectedly 
buoyant survey results helped 
bolster (he case for an increase 
in US interest rates - although 
perhaps not before Novem- 
ber's presidential election - es- 
pecially coupled with recent 
figures suggest ing the economy 
is not slowing as much as the 
Federal Reserve had predicted. 

Many Will Street economists 
think there is a good chance of 
a move when the central bank's 
policy committee meets next 
month. It left (he key Federal 
Funds rale unchanged at 5.25 
percent when it met last week. 

According to the Confer- 
ence Board, the business con- 
sultancy which publishes the 
monthly confidence survey, 
consumer attitudes might be 
“on an upward trend after re- 
maining stagnant for more than 
a year". Confidence levels about 
current and future economic 
conditions have returned to 
their highest since early 1990. 


Its consumer confidence in- 
dex climbed to 109.4 in August 
from 107.0 in July and 100.0 the 
previous month. It touched a 
low of 47 j in 1992 at the depth 
of the recession. 

The only shadow this month 
was cast by a small increase to 
23 percent in the proportion of 
households saying jobs were 
bard to get. On the other hand, 
there was a small rise in the pro- 
portion expecting more jobs to 
become available during the 
next six months. 

The surge in optimism has 
surprised analysis expecting the 
pace of growth to show signs of 
slowing in the run-up to the 
election. Although consumers 
helped account for GDP growth 
at an annualised rate of 42! per 
cent in the second quarter of 
this year, the high level of per- 
sonal debt is likely to put the 
brakes on spending. 

On Monday the Fed report- 
ed that US banks had tightened 
their standards on consumer 
loans for the second quarter 
running. 

However, other evidence of 
the predicted pre-election slow- 
down in the US economy has 
been scarce. In particular, job 
creation has picked up steam 
this year, leaving the unem- 

E loyment rate at the level be- 
iw which wages and inflation 
would pick up. 
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think Archie well be leaving for 
at least two to three years. 

Mr Leighton, 43, joined Asda 
as group marketing director in 
1992 after 17 years with Mars 
Confectionery and two with 
Pedigree Petfoods. He was ap- 
pointed deputy chief executive 
last year. He has worked close- 
ly with Mr Norman and has 
been groomed for the top job, 
increasingly taking the lead in 
presentations to the Gty. 

He pledged to condone the 
strategy that has transformed 
Asda’s fortunes: “Mr number 
one priority is eto keep going the 
way we are. There’s lots to do. 
"We still have a third of the stores 
to refurbish, for example.” 

Archie Norman, 42, joined 
Asda as chief executive at the 
nadir of the company's fortunes 
in December 1991. Heavily loss- 
making and saddled with a 
mountain of debt, the company 
was losing ground to more pow- 
erful rivals arch as Sainsbniy s 
and Tesco. The company grad- 
ually recovered by competing as 
a lower priced alternative to its 
rivals while Mr Norman fought 
a series of hq»b profile campaigns 
for lower pnees of books, med- 
icines and even bananas. 






Christine Dann, the Stock Exchange’s director of business operations, views the equity trading floor at BZW in the City on the first day using the 
Sequence electronic system. One trader described the system as a ‘bleedin’ nightmare’ Photograph: Jane Baker Market report, page 19 


US court overturns injunction forced on Lloyd’s 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

A US appeals court last night 
overturned an injunction grant- 
ed by a judge last week that 
threatened the £32bn rescue of 
the Lloyd's insurance markeL 

The ruling came as David 
Rowland, chair man of Lloyd’s, 
said that acceptances of the res- 
cue offer totalled 82 per cent 
last night compared with 75 per 
cent on Saturday, and the num- 
bers in favour were still rising. 

Mr Rowland said he was 
“encouraged by the steady flow 
of acceptances we have re- 


ceived since midday on Satur- 
day. I am confident that the ac- 
ceptance level will have 
increased again by the time 
our deadline is reached." 

Last Friday, a court in Balti- 
more issued a temporary in- 
junction ordering Lloyd’s to 
give 2,700 US investors the op- 
tion of an extra two months to 
review the settlement propos- 
al and ordered Lloyd’s to pro- 
vide more detailed financial 
information in the form of a fi- 
nancial prospectus. 

The court also said that 
American investors should have 
their cases tried in US courts 


and found evidence that Lloyd’s 
was violating US securities laws 
in trying to sell the settlement 

Harvey Pitt, Lloyd's lead US 
attorney, complained in yes- 
terday’s appeal hearing that 
US District Judge Robert E 
Payne, of Richmond, Virginia, 
had overstepped his authority. 

“The effect of what die judge 
did was to insert himself into the 
regulation of an international in- 
surance market If that orders 
allowed to stand, the plan can- 
not go forward... the reason is 
the banks will not put up the 
money.” 

His statement came as in- 


surance regulators on both sides 
of the Atlantic fainted! that they 
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in the US prevented it pushing 
through the rescue plan this 
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ground for a possible deity, the 


Lloyd’s back from the brink yet 
again and dear the way for the 
rescue to be approved by the 
market’s ruling council tomor- 
row. 

Lloyd's has imposed noon to- 
day as the deadline for members 
to accept the settlement offer 
and hs said the tunmg is urgent 


because it must prove its sol- 
vency to the Department of 
Trade and Industry and US 
regulators over the next few 
days if it is to continue trading. 

However, the DTI said the 
end-of-Angust deadline was a 
myth and did not appear in in- 
surance legislation, which pro- 
vides only that Lloyd’s must 
prove its solvency on an annual 
basis. John Calagna., spo kesman 
for the New Yodc Insurance De- 
partment, Lloyd's lead regula- 
tor in the US, also said there was 
no fired deadline for Lloyd’s to 
prove its solvency to US regu- 
lators. 


The widely assumed deadline 
of 1 September for approval of 
the rescue plan by the depart- 
ment was not a raced date but 
was based on the timetable set 
by Lloyd's and the DTI. 

The New York Insurance 
Department was prepared to go 
to court to take control of 
Lloyd’s assets in the US. But any 
action would await the out- 
come of the Baltimore appeal 
and the deliberations of the 
DTI. Mr Galagna said seizure 
of assets had always been a pos- 
sibility in the event of Lloyd's 
becoming insolvent. 

Comment page 17 


Barings men fined and barred 


PETER RODGERS 
Financial Editor 

Three middle-ranking execu- 
tives of Barings were yesterday 
fined and suspended by the 
Securities and Futures Au- 
thority fra management failures 
in the run-up to the collapse of 
the bank 18 months ago. 

The most senior is George 
Maclean, former bead of the 
banking group of Baring In- 
vestment Bank, who was repri- 
manded, had his registration as 
a director with the SFA sus- 
pended for two years and was 
ordered to pay £10,000 towards 
the SEAs costs for failing “to act 
with due skill, care and dili- 
gence”. The others were An- 
thony Hawes and Anthony 
Gam by. 


Mr Madean, who lives in Es- 
sex. did not file a defence ot 
make any proposals for settling 
the charges against him. He is 
believed to have decided already 
to quit the Gty. 

Mr Maclean was a member 
of Barings asset and liability 
committee, which monitored 
risk, and of the management 
committee which made key de- 
cisions in the invesunent bank. 

He was involved in compiling 
a dismissive response to prob- 
ing questions from Sim ex, the 
Singapore futures exchange, a 
month before the collapse. 

Barings replied to Simex on 
10 February, 16 days before the 
collapse, that its Singapore fu- 
tures business had sufficient 
funding, was effectively moni- 
tored and bad a low-risk trad- 


ing strategy. The SFA said: 
“The assurances given were, in 
the circumstances, without any 
reasonable foundation. Mr 
Maclean failed to take any 
proper steps to satisfy himself 
that those assurances were 
property gjveu." 

Mr Hawes, former group 
treasurer of Baring Securities 
and a member of the asset and 
liability committee, was re- 
moved from the SFAs registers 
of directors and managers and 
ordered to pay £10,000 costs. 

He will be unable to apply for 
re- registration for three years. 
Without registration be cannot 
work in the securities industry. 

The SFA said Mr Hawes 
failed to understand, control 
and reconcile top-ups to mar- 
gin payments in Singapore. 


These were supposedly ad- 
vances of funds to clients but 
were in fact being used by Nick 
Leeson, the trader who tost the 
bank, to support his unautho- 
rised dealmgs- 

Mr Gamby, director of set- 
tlements for Baring Investment 
Bank, was reprimanded and 
his registration with the SFA as 
a director suspended until next 
March. He will pay £5 JXX) costs. 

The SEA found he failed to 
ensure the settlements depart- 
ment understood, controlled 
and reconciled the provisions of 
funds to the Singapore futures 
operation. There was no evi- 
dence that he was aware of any 
unreconciled balances but he ac- 
cepted it was his responsibility 
to ensure proper procedures ex- 
isted and were followed. 


Hanson sheds light 
today on demerged 
tobacco division 
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TOM STEVENSON 
City Editor 

Hanson will announce details of 
the planned demerger of Im- 
perial Tobacco to shareholders 
later today, pressing ahead with 
the cigarette maker's return to 
the stock market in the face of 
increasing turbulence in the 
sector. 

Details of the company, 
which are expected to include 
a notional dividend for the year 
to September, will tnr to soothe 
investor concerns following the 
support of President Bill Clin- 
ton at the end of last week for 
a shift in the regulation of the 
tobacco indus tty to the Food 
and Drug Adminis tration. 

The industry is already under 
a tt ack from a senes of law suits 
and shares in companies with 
large US operations, including 
BAT have fallen sharply in re- 
cent weeks. The Clinton ruling 
threatens to impose strict lim- 
its on advertising, a curb on the 

sale of cigarettes through vend- 
ing machines and a drive to 
stamp out under-age smoking 
to be funded by the tobacco 
companies themselves. 

Some of those companies 
spoke out yesterday, criticising 
President Clinton's move. BAT 
which operates in the US 
largely through its Brown & 
Wfliiamson subsidiary, said it 
would “vigorously oppose" 
moves to place it under the 
FDAs regulatory control. 


“Congress makes the laws. It 
has spoken on tobacco and has 
repeatedly not granted FDA au- 
thority to regulate cigarettes." 

RJ Reynolds, part of RJR 
Nabisco, also criticised the gov- 
ernment’s move: “Wh3e it is ap-^ 
propria te for the feder al 
government to provide direction 
on the issue of under-age smok- 
ing, the [individual] states 
should be responsible for im- 
plementation," it said. 

In New York, Philip Morris 
criticised what it called the 
FDA’s “specious and arbitrary” 
interpretation of federal law. 
The company said it shared 
President Clinton's goal of re- 
ducing under-age tobacco use. 

“Our position on this issue is 
clean kids should not smoke, 
nor should they have access to 
tobacco products. Wc remain 
committed and willing to work 
with the President, the Congress 
and others for the swift enact- 
ment of comprehensive federal 
legislation to address the issue 
ofyouth smoking." 

But it added that the FDA 
rule on regulatory control 
“opens a Pandora’s box of reg- 
ulation that tramples on the 
Constitution and the rights of ML 
millions of adult Americans... 

We will stand by those adult* 
who choose to smoke." 

Hanson will also issue a de- 
merger document for Millen- 
nium, its chemicals arm; today. 

It and Imperial are expected to . 
start trading in October. 
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business 

BSkyB’s monopoly puts it ahead of the game 


“While everyone else, 
the BBC included, is 
getting cold feet over 
going it alone in 
digital TV, BSkyB is 
forging ahead; 
interactive TV, even 
the Internet, will soon 
be available via the 
little black" box’ 





TjSkyB’s stock-market value edged its 

-Oway through the £10bn mark for the first 
time yesterday. In itself this is an unre- 
markable occurrence, for joining the Tep Bil- 
lion Pound Club doesn’t alter BSkyB's 
relative position in the FT-SE 100 Index; it 
remains Britain's 16th most highly v alued 
company. Nonetheless, achieving that kind 

qf market capitalisation is an impo rtant miW* - 
stone for any company, and in this ca se it is 
doubly so for it hrs been reached at record 
speed: Sky is little more than 10 years old 
and in its merged BSkyB form it is only five 
years old. It is now larger in market value 
terms than household names such as Sains- 
biuy, Guinness and Grand Metropoli tan. 

What’s BSkyB's secret? In the main it’s 
called being an unregulated monopoly. 
Nobody else has yet managed to get a look 
in on British pay TV. While so much of the 
rest of TV remains “free", and BSkyB con- 
tinues to maintain its grip on key movies and 
sports events, nor wiifthey. BSkyB is largely 
free to charge what it likes. 

lb be fair, however, there is a little bit 
more to ft than that. Rupert Murdoch took 
big risks in supporting Sky when most 
observers said it couldn’t possibly work. He 
bet his company, and his own personal 
wealth, in doing so. More remarkably still, 
BSkyB has proved highly effective in defend- 
ing its monopoly, both politically and com- 
mercially. BSkyB was never going to let go 
of the Premier League and it paid what it 
took to keep iL Its position was barely 


touched by the Broadcasting Act and when 
the Office of Eair Trading eventually bit, it 
was a mere shadow of the organisation that 
originally barked 

Clever defence of monopoly has been 
| accompanied by imaginative extension of its 
' boundaries. While everyone else, the BBC 
included is getting cold feet over going it 
alone in digital TV, BSkyB is forging ahead; 
interactive TV, even the Internet mil soon 
be available via the little black box. As a les- 
son in how to get something for nothing, 
BSkyB’s negotiations with the German 
media tycoon, Leo Kirch, have proved mas- 
terful. Mr Kirch seems to have given away 
half his company merely because he feared 
the consequences of having Mr Murdoch 
and Sam Chisholm offside rather than on. 

There are plenty of good reasons why 
BSkyB should not command (he sky-high 
xatingii does. No monopoly lasts forever and 
BSkyB will soon have to Invest heavily in 
programming and technology to support iL 
On present form, however, BSkyB still 
looks nimble enough to stay one step ahead 
of the game. The BSkyB phenomenon is no 
mere investment bubble. 

The Pru must exercise 
caution with the coffers 

P eter Davis should be a happy man. He 
has secured a good price for Mercantile 
& General and will soon have £1.75bn of 


k»se change jangling about in his back pock- 
et In one feu swoop, the Pru has amassed 
a sizeable war chest to fund its long-stated 
ambition of acquiring either a building so- 
ciety or a mutual life company. Targets, in- 
cluding the Woolwich, have already been 
identified and an acquisition will be an- 
nounced shortly. Before the Pru goes on a 
buying spree, however, it stflj needs to ex- 
plain why this strategy is such a good idea. 

The argument advanced by Mr Davis is 
straightforward. What we are seeing, he 
claims, is a transformation of the financial 
services industry. The Pru reflects this trend, 
but in addition aspires to be among the top 
six or seven players worldwide. This means 
strengthening and expanding its retail busi- 
ness in the UK, and eventually expanding 
overseas. Buying a building society would 
seem to further this ambition for it would 
add several million new customers to the 
Pru’s 6 million-strong client base. That’s a 
lot more pensions and life cover for Pru- 
dential salespeople to sell to. 

The problem is that the cost of buying this 
presence is going to be high- The Woolwich's 
sale price is now rumoured to be upwards 
of£3.5bn and rising, quite a lot for a set of 
shopfronts in Dudley town centre and else- 
where. For your money you get a large and 
attractive mortgage bode, and a good spread 
of well-healed savers. But here’s the bad bit; 
you also get an increasingly redundant cost 
base. Nobody is suggesting that the Wool- 
wich would prove as poor an acquisition as 


the Pro’s ill-fated expansion into the busi- 
ness of estate agents in the late 1980s. but 
just remember, it was the same sort of logic 
that applied then as well - the idea of con- 
vergence of all areas of personal finance. 

After a slow start, telephone hanking and 
mortgage lending is beginning to take off. 
The traditional business and customer bases 
of banks ™d building societies will look very 
different 10 years from now. 

This is not to condemn Mr Davis’s strat- 
egy before we have seen it properly unveiled. 
Bui to have £1.75bn burning a hole in your 
back pocket can be a mighty dangerous 
thing. The risk of overpaying seems high. 

End of August deadline 
was a bit of a myth 

D eadline, what deadline? Until now, it had 
been widely assumed that Lloyd’s must 
prove to the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry by the end of August that it is solvent, 
or risk being forced to dose its doors to new 
business. A similar ly tight deadline was said 
to exist on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where the lead regulator for the US, the New’ 
York Insurance Department, is expecting 
proof of solvency by 1 September, or at the 
very latest by the end of next week. 

This Armageddon-type message, that the 
rescue must go through by Lbe end of the 
month, has been used liberally by lawyers for 
Lloyd's in the US. in their attempts to fight 


judicial delays to the £3-2bn rescue plan. Yes- 
terday it proved wonderfully persuasive, as 
three US appeals court judges sided with 
Lloyd's and overturned a lower court injunc- 
tion delaying the rescue. 

Bui ihc decision was certainly nol a fore- 
gone conclusion. The regulators themselves 
- preparing for the worn - were taking pains 
earlier yesterday to backpedal from the idea 
that the end of the month or indeed the 
beginning of September represented some 
great cliff over which Lloyds would fall if it 
failed to prove solvency in lime. 

According to the DTI. British law requires 
an annual proof of solvency, but the end 
August dale is a mailer of custom and is not 
sel down in the regulations. The solvency test 
is sometimes completed in August, at other 
times in early September, but officials have 
flexibility and could wait longer if il were 
thought necessary. 

The New York Insurance Department was 
equally dismissive of the supposed early Sep- 
tember deadline for passing the salveniy test 
in the US, which a spokesman said was sim- 
ply based on the timetable for the rescue 
plan set in the UK by Lloyd's and the DTI. 
In other words, if the DTI is flexible and 
allows Lloyd’s further time to pass its sol- 
vency lest, then the US authorities could 
decide to be just as helpful. 

In the event, they have been spared the 
necessity. Lloyd’s has played a game of bluff 
and brinkmanship in a masterly fashion, and 
now seems home and dry. 


Pru set for bid as 
it sells reinsurer 
in £1.75bn deal 


Niccicum 

Prudential, the UK’s largest 
insurer, yesterday cleared the 
decks for its long-awaited lad for 
a budding society or a mutual 
life company, as it announced 
the sale of its reinsurance sub- 
sidiary, Mercantile & General 


■for £1.75bn. 
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The sale to Swiss Re. anoth-. 
er leading global re insurer pro- 
vides the Pro with additional 
funds for its massive war chest 
The Pro has made no secret of 
its aim to re-assert itself as a 
leading financial service player 
in the UK, witfiits own savings 
and loans operation. 

Analysts said yesterday that 
the £1.75bn, when it is finally 
handed over in three or four 
months’ time, would enable 
the Pro to move against almost 
any acquisition target it choos- 
es, barring the Halifax, valued 
at more than £10bn. 

The sale of M&G back to 
Swiss Re, some 30 years after 
the Swiss firm sold it to the Pro 


In Brief 


in the first place, also marks the 
latest stage in the rapid ratio- 
nalisation of the reinsurance in- 
dustry. 

Peter Davis, group chief ex- 
ecutive at Prudential, said that 
despite its after-tax profits of 
£135m, including investment 
gains, M&G remained periph- 
eral to the group's overall strat- 
egy- 

He said: “There is no signif- 
icant operational and strategic 
synergies between M&G and 
our core operations. 

“Following a review of our 
strategy, we decided to con- 
centrate our activities on retail 
financial services and fund man- 
agement. "We announced in 
June our intention to reduce our 
investment in [the company] by 
floating a proport i on on the 
stock markeL 

Mr Davis added: “After care- 
ful consideration, we have de- 
cided that a sale of the whole 
company at the agreed price, 
which we believe substantially 
exceeds what we could have 


achieved through a public of- 
fering, is dearly in the best in- 
terests of our shareholders.” 

He said the Pru would, as it 
has previously indicated, con- 
tinue in its process of identify- 
ing suitable acquistion targets 
in line with its strategy. 


in line with its strategy. 

But Mr Davis added: “We 
have spoken to several of our 

leading shareholders and we are 
under no pressure from them. 
Their responses that we should 
not rush to pay over the odds.” 

He said that even if a pur- 
chase is agreed, one conse- 
quence of mutualify was that the 
need to consult members and 
overcome many regulatory hor-. 
dies meant many months might 
pass before it is complete. 

The purchase of M&G by 
Swiss Re, in which it was advised 
by Morgan Stanley, the invest- 
ment bank, marks the latest 
stage in the rationalisation of 
reinsurers. 

Reinsurance is one of the 
world’s biggest and least known 
financial service industries, in 



Peter Davis: ‘A sale of the whole company at the agreed price is in the best interests of our shareholders’ 


which com paid es underwrite battle for US property and ca- 
insurance sold by others for a sualty reinsurer American Re. 


portion of the premium paid. 

In the past two years, sever- 
al leading players have engaged 
in a series of takeover battles. 

Swiss Re earlier this month 
lost out to Munich Re in a bid 


Its bigger rival paid S33bn 
(£2_5bn). 

A bid for M&G is also be- 
lieved to have been made by 
Employers Re, another rival in- 
surer which has recently taken 


over two German companies, 
Aachen Re and Franco na Re. 

It is believed that the agree- 
ment with the Pro during the 
Bank Holiday foDowed a last- 
minute decision by the Swiss to 
trump the Employers Re bid. 

M&G's own attraction is in 


the field of life and health in- 
surance in which it was always 
a leading player. After the ac- 
quisition is completed by the 
end of this year, Swiss Re will 
be the largest life and health 
reinsurer in the world, with a 
market share of 27 per cent 
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• United News & Media plans to sells its regional newspaper 
holdings in the South-east and Wales. The South-east business 
includes 28 free weekly newspaper titles, comprising the Informer 
group of publications to the west of London, die Advertiser North 
London group and the Yellow Advertiser group in Essex and North 
East London. The South Wales operation has a portfolio of 19 
free and paid-for titles, including the daily South Wales Argus. Lord 
Hollick. chief executive of United, said “the proposed divestment 
will allow us to concentrate on and develop our local media in- 
terests in the North, where we already have a strong portfolio of 
titles.” The bulk of United's regional newspaper profits come from 
the Yorkshire Post. Yorkshire Evening Post , Sheffield Star, and the 
Lancashire Evening Post. 

m Boeing is boosting monthly production of its new 777 jetliner 
by 40 per cent and is hiring 5,000 more workers this year than 
originally planned to meet surging demand. The world’s largest 
commercial airplane maker mil add about 13,200 workers this 
year, increasing its total number of employees to 118350 by the 
-year-end, up from about 105,000 on 1 January. Boeing had planned 
to add 8,200 workers this year. Boeing also said that, by July 1997, 
monthly production of the twin-engine 777 would rise to seven 
from five. The hiring spree, Boeing’s first in seven years, conies 
as airlines around the world use their surging profits to replace 
old aircraft. Seattle-based Boeing has booked 333 orders fox new 
jetliners so far this year, compared with 346 for all of last year 
and just 120 in 1994. Bloomberg 

m The IFO research Institute said the German business climate 
“improved significantly” in July. In its latest monthly report, IFO 
said scepticism about the future was on the decline and hopes 
Of a pick up in exports were on the rise. “Obviously, more com- 
panies see themselves in a position to consider raising produc- 
tion." IFO said. “But the scope for raising prices is only 
moderate and companies have not revised plans to cut jobs.” 

• The EU can help cut European unemployment by introduc- 
ing the sinde currency and completing die single market, according 
to a newreport from the Federal Trust, a Euro-thmk-tank. How- 
ever, the report. Prosperity of the Union, argues thaigreater com- 
petition, tax reform and deregulation to hfl the soaaJ burden placed 
on industry would be necessary to stimulate growth. It favours, 
in addition. lower taxes on unskilled workers to help price them 
back into jobs and a job creation package. 

• Regent Inns is buying Crossgate Leisure, which operates ^ 
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the Midlands aid North. 

a John Lewis Partnership said it expected a 73 per cent year- 
ou-year rise in sales for the second half of the 
1997/The employee-owned department stores and supamaiteis 
group said sales in the first three weeks of the second haffw^e 
Spl3.7 per cent from a year ago and up 23.9 per cent from two 
years ago. 

• Ian Lang, President of the Board of Hade, has decided not 
. . O* - . .... c c nil n iw the aemusilion 


Caradon does deal with mystery buyer 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Caradon, the struggling build- 
ing products group at the cen- 
tre of an alleged insider dealing 
scandal, yesterday took the un- 
usual step of announcing the 
sale of most of its engineering 
and distribution businesses but 
declined to reveal the identify 
of the prospective buyer. 

In a brief statement issued 
yesterday Caradon told the 
Stock Exchange it had agreed 
outline terms with an on -named 
buyer in a deal that will raise 
more than £190m. Analysts be- 
lieve Caradon was bounced 
into making a statement after 
details of the deal were leaked 
U> a Sunday newspaper. 

“The article prompted them 
into making an announcement 
rather than wait until they pub- 
lished interim results on 12 


September," said Robert Grif- 
fiths at brokers Albert E Sharp. 

In January the Stock Ex- 
change said it had sent to the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry for possible further ac- 
tion the findings of its own 
inquiry into rfwiiTip in Caradon 
shares ahead of a profits warn- 


The inquiry centered on 
alleged links between Financial 
Dynamics, a public relations 
firm and adviser to Caradon, 
and merchant bank Robert 
Fleming. The DTI yesterday de- 
fined to comment on the affair. 

Mystery surrounds the iden- 
tify of the would-be buyer of 
Cara don’s engineering and dis- 
tribution businesses. Howev- 
er, two venture capital groups, 
believed to be Morgan Grenfell 
and Nat West, were told they 
would not be the preferred 



Jansen: ‘businesses are 
not a mainstream activity’ 

bidders, leaving the way dear 
fora third venture capital group 
to organise a management buy- 
in of Caradon's 15 businesses. 


In the year to 31 December 
1995 the businesses earmarked 
for disposal made profits of 
£21m on sales of £264m. 

“These are businesses with 
good prospects, but not a main- 
stream activity for us,” said 
Caradon chief executive Peter 
Jansen. “Disposing of them 
would bring added focus and 
opportunities to our building 
products activities in Europe.” 

The main businesses that are 
going indude construction tools 
supplier Caradon Parker, engine 
repairer H+S Aviation and 
Caradon Rolinx, the Manches- 
ter-based plastic mouldings 
manufacturer. In the year to De- 
cember 1995. the businesses be- 
ing sold made profits of £21m 
- or about a fifth of group pre- 
tax income - on sales of £264m. 

The City was unimpressed 
with the proposed deal and 


Caradon’s shares fell 3p to 
224p. Analysts said Caradon’s 
move was a reactive one that 
would dilute earnings. 

“Caradon smells like a con- 
glomerate," said Robert Mo 
Donald at NatWest Securities, 
“and conglomerates are un- 
fashionable so Caradon is look- 
ing to sell some of its 
businesses.” 

The company has been heav- 
ily criticised for focusing on a 
premium price strategy for 
branded products such as Ever- 
est windows and MK plugs in- 
stead of cutting costs. 

In the year to December 
1995, Caradon's pre-tax profits 
fell by 43 per cent to £1 14m in 
the face of weak housing mar- 
kets in the US and the UK and 
a disappointing performance 
from Weru, the German door 
and window manufacturer. 


Banks 
sued by 
currency 
changer 


nic cicum 

Barclays and National West- 
minster are being sued in the 
US by Chequcpoinl World- 
cash, a small currency-changing 
and money transfer firm which 
alleges the two UK banks tried 
to drive it out of business. 

Chequepoint's writ, in which 
unspecified damages are 
claimed, alleges that Barclays' 
move followed the firm's entry 
into the lucrative internation- 
al money transfer business. 

Not only did Barclays stop 
doing business with Cheque- 
point without giving prior no- 
tice, it also intervened to 
prevent NatWest from offering 
an alternative banking rela- 
tionship with the firm. 

The claims, being made be- 
fore a court in New York, are 
strongly denied by both Bar- 
clays and NatWesL 

Cheque point, which is valued 
m the US at about $60m (£45 m), 
is a subsidiary of Capital Cur- 
rency Exchange, an Amilles- 
registered company. In the US, 
il specialises in 24-hour curren- 
cy exchange kiosks aimed at 
passing tourists. The firm also 
operates in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, including the 
UK 

In 1990, the firm expanded 
into the international money 
transfer business, which it 
claims places it in direct con- 
flict with banks operating in the 
same field. 

In its suit, filed in the Fed- 
eral Court under L r S anti-trust 
law, Chequepoint alleges that 
in May 1995, Barclays Bank, 
with which it did business for 
18 years, suddenly stopped do- 
ing so. Barclays also blocked 
NatWest from establishing a re- 
lationship with Chequepoint, 
the suit claims. 

The effect of this action 
has been to cause “severe 
damage” to Chequepoint, in- 
cluding lost profits and in- 
creased expenses. 

A Barclays spokeswoman 
said the bank's lawyers in New 
York had not yet received a 
copy of the writ. bul would be 
contesting the law suit “vigor- 
ously”. NatWest also said the 
suit would be defended. 


Disposals set to trigger Volvo’s buy-back scheme 
war for Lloyds Chemists ‘brings down car prices’ 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

A renewed bidding war for 
Lloyds Chemists drew closer 
yesterday after it said agree- 
ments bad been readied for the 
depot sales demanded by com- 
petition authorities. 

Lloyds said it had passed 
heads of agreement for the dis- 
posal of certain wholesale busi- 
nesses to Gehe erf Germany and 
Unichem, the rival chemists 
chains whose bids of over 


lier this year after the inter- 
vention of the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

The announcement 
prompted a 7-5p rise in the 
share nrice to 4983 d as the mar- 


ation Authority fo tht: Monopolies arnfMergm Common. 

• Virgin Express has decided to postpone its plaim^ senrro 
between Brussels and Geneva. The flights, which were due to be- 
Si next Monday, have been postponed 
tone agreement having been reached with Swiss aviation offi- 
cials over fare levels. 


xet interpretea roe news as 
bringing forward the prospect 
of the two sides reopening hos- 
tilities. The latest move was also 
seen as an attempt by Lloyds to 
end the uncertainty over roe fu- 
ture of the group and counter 
hints that any new offers would 


be pitched at a lower level than 
before. The previous bids were 
valued at 490p-500p a share 
when they lapsed in March. 

One source dose to die com- 
pany said yesterday. “Quite 
clearly there have been at- 
tempts by both UniChem and 
Gehe to talk the bid price down 
and yet here are two bidders 
who are quite interested in 
coming back to bid for this 
organisation, despite what they 
are saying. 1 think the market 
is recognising that now.” 

The sale agreements, which 
follow “numerous offers” from 
prospective purchasers, are con- 
ditional on the successful 
takeover of Lloyds by either of 
the potential bidders. They 
have been reached well ahead 
of the ori ginal deadline of 18 
October laid down by the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry 
when announcing the conditions 
on which the bids could proceed 
last month. Uni Cb cm was told 
it must divest wholesaling op- 


eration in Cambridge. Carlisle. 
Couisdon, Derby, Glasgow and 
York, with Gehe also being 
forced to sell an extra unit, in 
Belfast. 

The terms of the deals win be 
passed to the Office of Pair 
Trading and the Hade and In- 
dustry Department for their 
approval, the DTI will decide 
only after receiving the recom- 
mendation of the OFT Neither 
department could yesterday 
give any clear indication of 
how long that process would 
take. However, a spokesman for 
the DTI said that, while there 
was no statutory timetable, 
“once the submission is re- 
ceived from the Director Gen- 
eral of Fair Hading, we would 
aim to make an announcement 
as soon as possible”. 

Some observers suggested a 
new bid could emerge soon. 
One analyst said: “We are be- 
ing lined up for a renewal of 
bidding, maybe as early as this 
week.” 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 

Volvo has boosted its sales fig- 
ures this year by “buying” al- 
most a quarter of its own cars, 
according to internal industry 
registration. figures. 

They show the Swedish man- 
ufacturer at the top of the 
league table for captive sales, 
where cars are registered not to 
private or company buyers, but 
to the car makers. 

Between January and July, 
Volvo’s captive sales accounted 
for a huge 23.6 per cent of its 
total registrations, or 3,776 out 
of the 16,000 cars sold. Only 

low-volume manufacturers such 
as Lotus “buy” more of their 
own stock, while the industiy 
average for self-registrations is 
just 5 per cent 

This year’s figures for the 
company are not a one-off. 
During 1995, Volvo self-regis- 
tered no less than 6.250 cars, or 
16 per cent of its total sales. 


Volvo claimed that most of 
the cars had been leased to its 
UK employees for a year on 
“favourable" terms. After 12 
months they go to dealers to be 
sold as used cars. 

“Volvo are very generous to 
their workers.” said a spokes- 
woman. “The leasing scheme is 
not just a perk for senior man- 
agement. All administrative 
staff are entitled to lease a car 
at subsidised rates.” 

Captive sales, which generally 
indude demonstration models 
used by dealers, have been the 
subject of intense criticism by 
some in the motor trade, who 
accuse manufacturers of flood- 
ing the market with n early-new 
cars, making new models look 
less attractive. 

In recent weeks prices of 
□early-new cars have fallen be- 
cause fmandal incentives of- 
fered by dealers to sell new cars 
have attracted buyers. However, 
VWvo insisted there was a short- 
age of used vehidos and the ex- 


leasing cars were not being 
“dumped". 

Quentin Wilson from the 
BBC2 Top Gear programme 
said: “I find it hard to believe 
that 4,000 cars could be soaked 
up by Volvo employees. Unless 
its properly handled, self-reg- 
istering 25 per cent of their cars 
could spell complete and utter 
disaster for residual values of 
cars bought new.” 

This year’s captive sales fig- 
ures indude another surprise. 
Honda, which has one of the 
highest reputations for qualify 
and reliability, “bought” al- 
most 17 per cent of its cars in 
the first seven months of the 
year, with more than 4,000 self- 
re gistrations. 

Like Volvo, Honda said it ran 
a popular leasing scheme for its 

employees. After a year, the cars 

are sold by dealers as used 
stock. 

A spokesman ex plained : “We 
are responding to the public de- 
mand for nearfy-new cars.” 
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Pioneer’s advice still holds true 


One of the enduring mysteries of in- 
vestment in this country is that there 
arc so few decent books on the sub- 
ject. Anyone with an interest in gar- 
dening or cookery or bridge can find 
a wealth of reading matter on their 
hobby, but beyond the odd “How to” 
primer, most small investors have lit- 
tle to supplement the often cursory cov- 
erage of the subject in newspapers. 

There are some honourable excep- 
tions. most notably Jim Slater, whose 
latest book. Beyond The Zulu Princi- 
ple , is due to be published in the au- 
tumn. But the bulk of investment 
books worth a second glance have 
ahvays come out of America, a coun- 
try where they take their investment 
mure seriously than we appear to. 

Given the similarity of investment on 
both sides of the Atlantic, it doesn’t 
matter (hat the books are aimed at an 
.American audience. The principles of 
investment are the same the world over 
and change little over the years. 

The unchanging nature of sound in- 
vestment is nicely illustrated by the re- 
issue this year of the 1958 investment 
classic Common Stocks and Uncommon 
Profits by Philip Fisher, an American 
investor whose career started the year 
before the Will Street crash of 1929. 
What is most striking about the book, 
which in (he new Wiley Investment 
Classics edition includes some later 
writings as well, is just how little of it 
no longer applies and how much con- 
tinues to make abundant sense. 

It would be impossible to para- 
phrase all the pearls of wisdom packed 
into this small book, which sets out as 
clearly as anyone has done since why 
growth stocks are the single best long- 
term investment medium, how to spot 
(hem and how to maximise your prof- 
its Tram those you have chosen. 

You may be’ familiar with Warren 
Buffett's maxim that the best time to 
sell a share is almost never but are less 
likely to know that it was Fisher in this 
book who coined the theory that once 
a great growth stock has been found, 
the best approach is to just let it run. 

Other great pieces of advice con- 
tained in the book include avoiding 
blue-sky companies that have never 
made a profit - with so many oppor- 
tunities for great growth from estab- 
lished companies why lake the risk? He 
also cautions against the view that a 
company trading on a high price/eam- 
ings ratio has necessarily already dis- 
counted all its good trading prospects. 
If the earnings of the stock are grow- 
ing fast cimugh. the share will soon look 
cheap more or less whatever its price. 

Investors familiar with Buffett's phi- 
losophy will also recognise another ex- 
tremely useful Fisher “don't" - don't 
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overstress diversification. We’re always 
being told not to put all our eggs in one 
investment basket but rarely are we 
warned of the dangers of spreading risk 
so widely that we end up investing in 
companies that we simply haven’t re- 
searched thoroughly enough. As Buf- 
fett once pul it, it is baffling why anyone 
should invest in their twentieth choice 
when they could simply increase their 
holding in their favourite share. 

The best work from one of the 
pioneers of modem investment theory 
is a must-read for investors today, as 
it was in 1958. 


Common Stocks and Uncommon Prof- 
its and Other Wirings by PhQip Fisher, 
John Wiley & Sons, $19.95. 


Sanderson pulls 
out the stops 


Sanderson Bramall, the Harrogate 
motor dealer, has been transformed 
since Toqv Bramall took the wheel in 
1989. FOwered by acquisitions, profits 


have soared in the past five years or 
so, but the latest interim figures show 
that Mr Bramall, executive chairman, 
is also adept at squeezing organic 
growth from the business. 

Pre-tax profits leapt 44 per cent to 
. £6. 13m in the six months to June, beat- 
ing expectations and sending the shares 
lOJp higher to 303-5p yesterday. The 
group had the benefit of last year's 
£5.1m acquisition of most of the out- 
standing shares in Thrifty Car Rental, 
which moved from associate to sub- 
sidiary status. That added £30m to 
turnover and raised the profit contri- 
bution from rental operations from 
£356,000 to around £13m. 

Even so, much of Thrifty’s contri- 
bution was absorbed by hi gh er inter- 
est charges and there was clearly 
plenty of underlying growth. New car 
sales jumped 25 per cent to 10,000 units 
in the first half, easily outpacing a mar- 
ket in the UK which could struggle to 
top 2 mill in n sales this year, an anaemic 
growth rate of around 3 per cent. Used 
cars were in even better form, with sales 
up over a third to 7,935. 

This sparkling performance more 
than offset a disappointing period for 


commercial vehicles compared with 
last year, when Sanderson was able to 
cash in on the rebound in the market 
fo flowing its acquisition of Petrogate, 
a commercials group, in 1994. 

The big questions are whal happens 

to key August sales and, beyond that, 
whether it can maintain its forward mo- 
mentum. August looks patchy, while 
acquisitions are likely to be compli- 
cated by the shake-up of dealership 
rules. That said, profits of£l2m should 
be possible, putting the shares on a 
forward rating of 13. Fair value. 


Darby in the 
winner’s frame 


SANDERSON BRAMALL : AT A GLANCE 


Market value: £1 04m; sham pric83Q3.5p =* 


Trading record 
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Prifits by buisness 



Confirmation yesterday from Darby 
Group, the Scunthorpe glass- maker, 
that it has received several informal 
approaches that could lead to a bid, 
caps a good year for the company’s 
shareholders. The shares soared 32 per 
cent to 1093p, valuing Darby at £3Qm- 
At the beginning of the year the shares 
were languishing at little more than 
60p. Shareholders who took up their 
rig hts in last autumn’s £5m cash call 
at 5 Op will be particularly pleased. 

Though Dariy says none of the ap- 
proaches has developed beyond the 
preliminary stages, it seems likely that 
the company is being courted by one 
of the big gbss groups such as P2k- 
ington. Saint Gooaxn of France, PPG 
of the United States or Luxguard, the 
Luxembourg group. 

The world’s largest glass manufac- 
turers have been squeezed by falling 
demand and weak prices as customers 
have built up stocks. As a defensive 
move they have been going “down- 
stream" to buy consumers of raw 
glass. Despite its small size, Darby is 
the largest Independently quoted glass 
sr and a large consumer of 


mam 









raw glass. It has developed a profitable 
niche in safety glass and has also been 
expanding its bent and tempered glass 
b usiness, a higher- mar gin product that 
is used in curved shower cubicles, for 
example. It buys most of its glass 
from Pilkington and PPG. 

Darby is expected to report doubled 
interim profits of £800,000 before ex- 
ceptional items on Thursday with bro- 
kers Albert E Sharp forecasting £1 2m 
for the frill year. Any deal would have 
to be agreed as chairman Michael 
Darby and his family control more than 

half of the shares. Despfte founding the 
20 years ago with just £1^00, 
Mr Darby is likely to hold out for a pre- 
mium. Shareholders should do the 
same and hang on. 




Lord Moyne spills the 
beans on Distillers saga 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


Lord Moyne, better known 
as Jonathan Guinness, scion 
of the brewing dynasty, is 
about to publish his long- 
awaited history of the Dis- 
tillers’ scandal. Requiem fora 
Famify Business. 

The peer's account of the 
19SGs saga threatens to re-ig- 
nite a whole series of rows. 
He is far more favourable to . 
disgraced farmer Guinness 
boss Ernest Saunders than 
one might have expected: 

“The atmosphere has to- 
tally changed since the time 
of his (Mr Saunders’) convic- 
tion. When he had his appeal 
turned down it was respect- 
fully reported in the press, 
but when he was convicted 
everyone said he was a deep- 
down villain." 

Indeed, Lord Moyne, a 
former director of Guinness, 
admits that his present feel- 
ings toward Mr Saunders are 
“complicated". 

“As a person, I think in 
many ways he has been hard 
done by, but I don’t go along 
with the whole of his esse by 
any means. 

“I'm on quite friendly 
terms with him." 

The thrust of his book, he 
adds, will be that the DTI in- 
spectors’ report has been 
made a nonsense of by the 
various acquittals in the case, 
and loads of taxpayers’ 
money has been wasted. 

“Hie whole investigation was 
a mess. I don’t think people 
thought straight” 

And the root cause of the 
scandal? “The City got too 
lax. Distillers thought we 
were still gentlemen. Unfor- 
tunately, they had another 
think coming." 



Heady brew: Lord Moyne favourable to Ernest Saunders 


The pharmaceuticals team at 
NatWfest Markets has issued 
a research note daimmjg that 
one of its analysts, Kevin 
Scotcher, is “overweight”. 

The note. Obesity: rat is a 
Pharmacist Issue, concerns 
revolutionary drugs that fight 
obesity. The stakes are high- 
One in three Americans is 
seriously overweight, double 
the figure a decade ago, and 
NWM reckon the world mar- 
ket for flab-fighting drugs 
could be $9bn in ten years. 

The note, however, caused 
“an uproar on the dealing 
floor" when it was released 
last Friday, according to our 
svelte informant The drugs 
team used a definition of 
obesity called the body mass 
index, which compares your 
weight to your height 

As an example, the three 
women on the drugs team all 
mysteriously had body mass 


Morris dancing tops the list of interests of Asda’s new chief 
executive, Allan Leighton. The bearded Mr Leighton now ad- 
mits: “I regret putting that on the ttsL And no, I don’t have 
any photos of me doing it I used to do a lot when I was at 
school. Now I just guest far different groups. I play a lot of 
sports and it’s just another way of keeping fit." 

Quite so. Mr Leighton also plays football in (he Asda five- 
a-sfde twm with Archie Norman, and supports Leeds United. 
He is known as a fierce tackling defender in the Norman 
Hunter “Bites yer Legs" mode. Subordinates beware. 


indices of 14 A, from a 
“NWM estimate" that they 
were all 7 stone and 5’10". 
Mike Ward, of the team, had 
an index of 24, considered 

“normal", while Kevin 

Scotcher scored 28, denned 
as “overweight". 

The circular added that 
Kevin's score “denotes heavy 
build rather than any associ- 
ation with the subject of this 
note". 

Know what you mean. 
Rev. I'm big-boned, myself. 

One poor analyst fell off 
the scale, which only runs up 
to 21 stone. He stormed off 
to MacDonalds in a huff. 


y'. 
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Brian Quinn, who recently 
retired as executive director 
for supervision and surveil- 
lance at the Bank of Eng- 
land, has been snapped up 
by Nomura Bank Lntema- 
U'onaL 

Mr Quinn, who during 20 
years in Threadneedlc Street 
has weathered the storms of 
the Johnson Matthey rescue 
and the collapse of BCC1 
and Barings is heading for 
calmer waters. 

He starts as non-executive 
chairman alongside Andreas 
Prindl who has been chair- 
man since 1989. 
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Shake-up as Zetters moves into bingo 


PATRICK TOOHER 


Zetters, the family-run football 
pools group where three direc- 
tors have quit this year, yester- 
day unveiled details of another 
boardroom shake-up as part of 
plans to re-enter the bingo 
business after an absence of 
eight years. 

The company is buying three 
Jasmine bingo dubs fcir £600,000 
from the Leisure Workshop, 
where former Rank director 
Leslie Hunt is chief executive 


and ultimate shareholder. Mr 
Hunt will join the Zetters board 
as deputy chief executive on 
completion of the deal and will 
become chief executive in April 
when Jim Clarke, the current in- 
cumbent, retires. 

Robert Upsdefl, non-executive 
chairman of Jasmine, will also 
join Zetters as a non-executive 
director. He is likely to be ap- 
pointed deputy chairman when 
Paul Zetter, the chairman, gives 
up his executive chitiesDexl year. 

Zetters denied the deal 


amounted to a reverse takeover 
of the company by Jasmine, 
though finance director Terry 
Yardley admitted the terms 
had attracted the Stock Ex- 
change’s attention. “There are 
elements of reverse takeover 
about the deal but not in fi- 
nancial terms.” 

The deal, which is being 
funded by the issue of 500,000 
ordinary Zeners’ shares, means 
Jasmine will end up speaking for 
7 per cent of the enlarged share 
capital The Zetters family will 


see its stake diluted to 41 per 
cent Zetters is also paying 
irkshopon 


£5.9m to Lesure Workshop on 
completion of the deal to sat- 
isfy inter-company debts due to 
Jasmine. 

Zetters, the smallest of the big 
three pools companies with a 
market share of 3 per cent, was 
at the centre of a senior man- 
agement shake-out in March 
which saw joint managing di- 
rector Stephen Easterman be- 
came the third director to leave 
the company in less than a 


month. He followed fellow man- 
aging director Alan Bloom and 
ma Heating director Alan Blach- 
er through the revolving door. 

No reason was given for the 
departures, though Zetters has 
suffered along with other pools 
companies since the introduc- 
tion of the National Lottery. 

In the year to March 1996 
pre-tax profits fell to £1.02m 
from £ 1 . 26 m on reduced sales 
of £19.7m (£23 Jm). Earning 
per share slipped to lO.lp from 
lZSp though the interim divi- 


dend of 5p was maintained. 

The adverse impact of the 
National Lottery has forced 
Zetters to target other sectors 
of the gaming industry and 
bingo is one area where it has 
plenty of recent experience. In 
1987 it demerged a chain of 30 
bingo clubs to form a quoted 
company, Zetters leisure, which 
were bought a year later by Bass. 

Jasmine was formed in 1991 
to buy eight bingo dobs from 
Rank following the leisure gi- 
ant's takeover of Mecca. 
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Deputy takes 
over as rail 
franchise head 


CHRIS GODS MARK 
Business Correspondent 


The Government yesterday 
ended its search for a new 
official to manage the privati- 
sation of the rail network, fol- 
lowing the derision of the 
cosing director of passenger rail 
franchising. Roger Salmon, to 
quit his job two years earlier 
than planned. 

The new head of the Office 
of Passenger Rail Franchising 
(Opraf) is John O’Brien, who 
currently acts as Mr Salmon's 
second in command. His ap- 
pointment will last for three 
years and he takes over the job 
in the autumn. 

Opraf plays a key role in the 
controversial rail sell-off, by 
deciding between rival bidders 
for each of the 25 passenger op- 
erating franchises. There had 
been speculation that Mr 
Salmon decided to leave his job 


early because of Government 
pressure to speed up the pri- 
vatisation process. 

So far nine passenger fran- 
chises have been sold off. with 
16 still under British Rail. How- 
ever, on Friday Opraf an- 
nounced that Pnsm Rail, the 
publicity -shy bus group which 
this year gamed a listing on the 
Alternative Investment Market, 
was the preferred bidder for two 
more franchises: South Wales 
and Wfest, and Cardiff Railway. 

Yesterday Prism said it would 
launch a rights issue to fund the 
purchase at 240p a share. The 
company declined to reveal 
how much money it intended to 
raise, though industry sources 
suggested this would be in Che 
region of £12m. 

Prism Rail’s shares soared by 
more than 13 per cent on the an- 
nouncement, rising by 35p to 
dose at 300p. It means the com- 
pany has tripled in value since 



Roger Salmon: Quit two years earlier than planned 


it raised £8m in its float in May. 
with heavily oversubscribed 
shares priced at just lOGp. The 
shares more than doubled in val- 
ue on the first day’s trading net- 
ting more than £lm for the 
chairman, Godfrey Burley. 

The company came to pub- 
lic attention earlier this year 


when it won the franchise to run 
the London Tilbury and 
Southend Railway, after Opraf 
scrapped a management buyout 
amid allegations of ticketing ir- 
regularities. Opraf said Prism’s 
bid to run the network was “sig- 
nificantly” cheaper in terms of 
stale subsidy than British Rail’s. 


DBS moves from AIM to full listing 


nic cicum 


DBS Management a network 
for independent financial ad- 
visers. is set to become the 
first AIM-listed company to 
seek a full stock-market listing. 

Hie company, which is based 
in Huddersfield, is currently 
capitalised at about £3 2m and 
is seeking a listing before the 
end of September. 

Ken Davy, the company’s 
chairman, who still owns 25 per 
cent of DBS shares, said: “It has 
ahvavs been our intention ro 


seek a full listing. I am veiy 
pleased that we are able to do 
it ahead of schedule because we 
have achieved our targets ear- 
lier than we originally planned.” 

DBS’s decision to float comes 
barely a year after its AIM 
quotation, in which the firm was 
initially valued at £10^m. 


The company was founded l^r 


Mr Davy in the 1970s, expanc 
ing from its function as an in- 
dependent adviser into a 
network in the 1980s. Under the 
network arrangement, an IFA 
joins DBS and pays the com- 


pany a proportion of its com- 
mission income. 

In return, DBS handles the 
burden of compliance and reg- 
ulation, offers training to IFAs 
and uses ahead office research 
team to identify suitable prod- 
ucts for its members to sell to 
their clients. The network also 
negotiates higher commission 
rates for its members. 

The network grew to about 
700 member firms by the earfy 
1990s. Since the formation of 
the Personal Investment Au- 
thority in 1994 and the imple- 


mentation of tighter regula- 
tion, DBS has grown to some 
1,600 member firms. 

The network now places 
£800m worth of business with 
product providers and arranges 
£lbo in mortgages each year, 
earning its members about 
£77m in commission income. 

DBS’s move from AIM to a 
full listing is the first fora fully 
trading company. SkyePharma, 
the AIM- traded drug develop- 
er, moved onto the main mar- 
ket following a reverse takeover 
of Jago. the Swiss drugs firm. 


In Brief 


•Deltron Electronics will come to the stock market in the au- 
tumn via a placing that will value the company at £30m-£35xn. 
Deltron is a supplier of electronic components with operations 
in the UK and France. It makes and distributes a range of electro- 
mechanical and passive components, in chi ding switches, fillers 
and connectors. Since a management buy-in at Deltron in 1991, 
turnover has risen from £4.7m in the year to September 1992 to 
almost £20m in the first nine months of the current year. Oper- 
ating profit has increased from £14,000 to more than £1.9m in 
the latest nine months. 


• The Television Corporation, formed by the merger of Sunset 


& Vine and Molinare, made pre-tax profits of £ 1.05 m in (he half- 
year to June. TVC said results had met targets and that recent 


contract wins would beep developments “well on trade". These 
include 260 Channel 5 programmes for transmission in 1997. 


* AMEC, the engineering, construction and development group, 
is sdfaig its 50 per cent stdte in Building and Property Management 
Services, a company originally formed to acquire two divisions 
of the governments Property Services Agency. BPMS is valued 
by the sale, to a venture capital-backed bidder, at £S4.6m. In the 
year to September 1995, BPMS made profit before tax of £15 dm 
on sales of £364.6m. 


•Artec (BSR) announced profits up from £9.92m to £I3.im in 
the six months to June and said it expected its performance to 
continue to improve in the second half. Market growth would be 
lower, the company said, but it remained committed to keeping 
ccwts under control. Earnings per share advanced from 2.6p to 
j32p, out of which Astec is paying an interim dividend raised 26 
per cent to 0.63p. 


* Kalamazoo told investors at its annual meeting yesterday that 
its recent acquisition of European Automotive Dealer Systems 
had been well integrated, making it Europe’s largest supplier of 
systems with annual revenue of more than 
£50m. Bob Jordan, chairman, said: “We now look forward to the 
planned contribution to earnings in the second half of this year." 


.• Roche Holding, the Swiss pharmaceutical group, saw net orof- 
Ms jump £rom SFrl 91ta to SFr2.2ibn in thelfe Months (ojunc 
and said it expected a further increase in the full year The fie- 

JSf thC ^“° m ° f “ft"* expectations. Roche 

said first-half operating profits were hit by a reduction in refer- 
emte pnees m Japan, lower prices in Italy, and price cuts al both 
us fragrances unit and in its US laboratory business. 
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market report/shares 

Sequence poses nightmare as blue chips take breather MMSMSM 


After last week’s heroics it 
was inevitable that blue chips 
would pause for breath. At one 
time it seemed a foil scale re- 
treat could be under way but 
in the event the FT-SE 100 in- 
dex M was a modest 1.8 points 
- almost in line with dividend 
payouts. 

Whether the first day of 
Sequence, the latest Stock Ex- 
change computerised refine- 
ment, had any impact on 
Footsie’s performance was un- 
clear. According to the Stock 
Exchange the £81m system 
had star^ “extremely well; we 
are delighted with such a suc- 
cessful launch". 

But around trading screens 
the atmosphere was far less ec- 
static with dealers grumbling 
about the problems the latest 

ducsd&d one: ‘‘It’s bee^a 
bleedm’ nightmare ... the sys- 
tem is completely up the wall" 

Another said: “We’ve had 
difficulty inputting; it’s just 


not working whatever the 
Stock Exchange might say". 

A Reuters breakdown 
added to the confusion al- 
though dealers refused to lay 
the blame for the Sequence 
hiccups on the information 
provider. 

The Stock Exchange* wisely, 
opted for a low- volume day to 
introduce its latest offering. 
The Tuesday after a Bank Hol- 
iday is a notoriously low-key 
session and yesterday’s 
turnover, although inflated by 
big trades in some third-fin ere, 
was suitably thin. 

Sequence is initially aimed 
at speeding up dealings par- 
ticularly in AIM and SEATS 
shares. Although telephone 
trading remains an option, or- 
ders can be placed on screen 
and executed. 

The changes are an example 
of the dealing shape of things 
to come; the new system is due 
to be extended to embrace ma- 
jors’ shares. 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


After the Ihurus settlement 
system disaster the Stock Ex- 
change could be forgiven for 
regarding an up- and- running 
Sequence as a success 

As Footsie faltered the sec- 
ond-string index kept up its 
waning streak, enjoying its 
19th consecutive gain. 
Progress, however, was mod- 
est, just 3.5 points to 4,4283. 

Pearson, as break-up bid 
hopes resurfaced, was the best- 
performing blue chip, up 19p 
to 6S3p. A favourable US 
court judgment took some of 
the pressure off BAT Indus- 
tries lifting the shares 10-5p to 
4363p and Rolls-Royce, fol- 
lowing its recent run of new or- 
ders and ahead of tomorrow’s 


results, rose 5p to 23Q5p. Han- 
son, due to reveal more de- 
merger details today, added 
23p to 162p and BSfcjB’s re- 
markable progress continued 
with a 10-5p gain to 58&5p, an- 
other peak. 

The long-fermenting beer 
deal left Allied Domecq 33p 
firmer at 453 3p but Bass 
dipped 5.5p to 836.5p. Pru- 
dential Corporation, confirm- 
ing speculation it bad found a 
buyer for its Mercantile & 
General reinsurance arm, gave 
up an 8-5p gain as profit-tak- 
ers moved in to leave the price 
unchanged at 437p. 

Archie Norman’s reduced 
role at Asda and stripping out 
a dividend payment cupped the 


superstores chain 4p to 1 15J»p. 
Ukryds Chemists added 7^p to 
4985p anticipating the re- 
sumption of takeover action. 
WH Smith, figures today, fell 
155p to 5l53p on fears of a 
cash call. 

Railtrack, after its strong 
dividend-inspired run, reversed 
14p to 240p as the shares went 
ex- a I3.7Jp dividend. Prism, 
the little railway operator, 
chugged ahead 35p to 300p af- 
ter winning two more rail fran- 
chises. The shares arrived on 
AIM at 200p in June. 

British Airways, however, 
lost height as the scheduled 
UK/US open skies talks were 
shelved, putting further pres- 
sure on tbe airline's proposed 
deal with American Airlines. 
Hie shares lost lip to 519p. 

Dawson group, the truck 
and trailer rental group, ad- 
vanced 17.5p (o 1525p as di- 
rector Peter Dawson 
purchased 100,000 shares at 
124p. Last week the company 


disclosed a 19.7 per cent in- 
terim profits setback. 

Daitry, a glass group, gained 
27pp to 109 5p after confirm- 
ing it had received a bid ap- 
proach. Some expect a 
statement tomorrow. 

Melrose, the oil tiddler, 
gained 6p to 50.5p. It has 
emerged as the latest with 
Russian ambitions. Talks are 
taking place which could lead 
10 a “significant” oD and gas in- 
vestment. There are sugges- 
tions its intended Russian 
partners will pump cash into 
the venture. An upbeat Gulf of 
Mexico drilling report fuelled 
British Borneo 2ft5p to 56<h5p. 

Wiggins, the property 
group, firmed 95p as Dutch in- 
dustrialist Maurice Smulders 
picked up 3.8 per cent. He 
wants to talk about joint ven- 
tures. Mentmore Abbey rose 
Z5p to 82p after confirming it 
was the signalled bidder for 
British Data Management, off 
I5p to 178-5p. 


3 Dairy Crest, the food and 
milk group, is expected to en- 
joy a successful notation to- 
day. The shares could open at 
around 175p against the I55p 
at which they were placed. 
Tbe issued valued tbe group, 
formerly owned by farmers, 
at £171m. The company buys 
and processes 1.5bn litres or 
milk a yean 

□ Appleyard. the garage 
group, edged forward 2p to 
91 p, pricing the company at 
approaching £60m- There is 
vague but persistent talk of 
corporate action. One name 
put forward is Daewoo, the 
South Korean group striving 
to build sales here. 

Q Ivemia West, the Irish 
lead/zmc group, experienced 
an 893 per cent take up of its 
lr£41 35 rights issue: the 
cash Is needed for its mine at 
Lisheen, Tipperary; The 
shares firmed to 90_5p. 
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FT-SE 100 Index hour by hour 
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As many as 5,000 country byways 
are being ruined by heavy traffic, 
according to a new report 


MICHAEL STREETER 

Winding, tranquil, edged with 
a profusion of wild flowers, its 
charm was so powerful that al- 
though it was only a route be- 
tween two points, it became a 
symbol of national identity. 
'There'll always be an England,' 
sang Anne Shelton, 'white (here 's 
a country lane ...' 

Think of it and the images 
proliferate: birdsong and bees 
buzzing in the hedges, the smell 
of creamy-white meadowsweet, 
and, perhaps once an hour or 
so, a single car- or, more like- 
ly, an old van - chugging pasL 

It isn’t like that any more, the 
Council Cor the Protection of 
Rural England reports today, 
giving a doleful picture of the 
country lane in the 1990s. The 
birdsong is drowned out by 
traffic noise, the wfld-flower 
scents axe drowned by exhaust 
fumes, and that occasional pass- 
ing vehicle is now a flood of lor- 
ries and commuter cars using 
the lane as a “rat-run ”. 

The huge growth in com- 
muting from the countryside to 
towns and cities is destrwng the 
character of up to 5,000 coun- 
try lanes, the CP RE claims. Its 
report. Lost Lanes, presents a 
bleak “snapshot" of 50 rural 
routes around the country, 
which, it believes, are being “ra- 
ined" by traffic. It says people 
have been discouraged from cy- 
cling, walking and horse-riding 
and the roads themselves have 
been damaged fay the increased 
volume of cars and lorries. 

“Overall, throughout the 


country we think as many as 
4.000-5,000 lanes are affect- 
ed." said Lilli Matson, the 
CPRE's transport campaigner. 
“A separate survey in Notting- 
hamshire alone snowed more 
than 100 lanes involved." 

The report, the result of re- 
search by volunteers in their 
own areas, follows the CPRE’s 
Traffic Trauma Map, published 
two weeks ago, which claimed 
that rural traffic could double 
or even treble over the next 30 
years - raising the prospect of 
more lanes vanishing. 

The authors of this latest 
study say the exodus of urban 
dwellers to the countryside- at 
a rate of 300 people a day over 
20 years - is one of main rea- 
sons for the crumbling of our 
ancient country roads. The use 
of these routes as short-cuts by 
lorry drivers is also signalled by 
the report as a major problem. 

“Tourism only accounts for 
about a quarter of the traffic: 
more fundamentally, everybody 
is driving more," said Ms Mat- 
son. “There has been a huge 
growth in the average length of 
journeys." 

Lost Lanes details the ways 
traffic destroys rural tranquili- 
ty. These indude noise, road 
lighting, the destruction of' 
roads and the loss of the lanes 
as social amenities, where peo- 
ple can enjoy “walking, cycling 
and horse-riding". 

In the 50 examples around 
the country, some lanes suffer 
more than 5,000 vehicles a day, 
a level characterised by the re- 
port as causing “loss of rural 


' £ : 
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Paradise lost? Cranbrook Road, in Kent, c!930 and today. Traffic has drowned the sound of birdsong and the scent of wild flowers Photographs: Cranbrook MuseunVTony Buckingham 



character 7 '. Between 2,000 and 
5^)00 vehides a day is described 
as “not pleasant to cycle or 
ride". 

Ms Matson said the Depart- 
ment of Transport and some 
highways authorities did not 
think there was a significant 
problem - bat they were miss- 
ing the point, she said. 

“The numbers may look 
quite low rompared with towns, 
but it does not take much traf- 
fic on a country lane to alter 
completely its whole character." 

She said where local author- 
ities (fid act it was usually by im- 
posing “suburban” solutions, 
such as street lighting, and re- 
moving bends and hedgerows 
which often destroyed the char-' 
acter of areas. 

The CPRE is also worried 
that government plans for new 
homes in the countryside could 
exacerbate the problem if lo- 
cations are chosen which can 
only be reached by cars. 

The organisation wants to see 


more government money spent 
on solutions, lower speed lim- 
its on rural roads and building 
new homes in urban areas 
where there' is public trans- 
port. 

Counties in the current study 
are: Avon, Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cheshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Lan- 
cashire, Norfolk, North York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Surrey 
and Wiltshire. • 

The report also includes 
comments from local residents 
bemoaning the loss of their 
rural lanes. One came from a 
householder in ThtteohalL, 'near* 
Chester, who complained about 
the volume of traffic on Bur-' 
wardsley Road. - 1 

“When 1 was a child, school 
holidays were always spent 
roaming country lanes on our 
bikes. We never see children 
along our lanes unaccompanied, 
either walking or oh cydes ... 
frankly 1 can’t wait to sell up 
and go!" 


It was once a sleepy country 
lane, - which, wound gently 
throighbop fields and dder or- 
chards oh the edge of the Kent 
Wakt - 

; Tbepteturesqae Cranbrook 
Road evoked Enid Blyton tales 
olj^rifdrai on adventures, or 
images of the television series 

was fitmetfin Beauty Hackiey 
Today the hop fields are gone 
and so too the tramjafiti^L This 
seven-mile road which links 
Tfentaticnto Cranbrook Ins be- 
come what locals call, a '“rat' 
run"; a valued short eat for 


commuters and lorry drivers, 
but a place of growing danger 
for cyclists and walkers. 

Frank Spain, a retired 
former who has Bred all his 83 
years in the area, blames the - 

changing character of the lane 
firmly on the traffic, 

“The traffic now is three 
times worse than it was 20 
years ago,” be said. *&B the 
roads around here are losing 
.their dfoiictHt* ' ■' -*' fc 
The road is ooe of 50 featured 
in the CPRE: report, vrfdtir 
'records' Its ravtori^eitaUj' tfofF 
fic level CADT) as 4468 v«lrides. 


including 168 lorries. The 
CPRE forecasts a peak of 
11379 vehicles by 4he year 
2025, at current rates. 

The report states: is Con- 
sidered by locals to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to walk and 
ride down the lane becaose.of 
its narrowness - cars pass at 
speed with inches." 

Local CPftEworfeer Cather- 
ine Eadyhas lived for years in 
"a T7th-^tt^jfeMtW&le J 6n'' 
■die lane, and says she has ghr- 
eauti tiffing her horse there. “If 
1 have the stable ‘ 

no where to ride the horse so I 


have to keep It elsewhere. I fried 
cycling but that was even wane. 
There are hardly any verges - f 
theirs nowhere to escape when . ’ 
a vehicle oomes,” ' 

; The roadhas abed record for 
accidents asmotorists travel atlf 
up to 60mph ammd the nar- 
tow route; and now IoctIs fear 
.the problem could get worse. ‘ 

. ‘Tb^ are planning to build 
a Tfesco store in Tenterden . 
' which Wfll be aiming Co attract 
customers in from summmfing 
Villages,” said Catherine Eady. 

“This road wiH be i natural 
route for many of them." 
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Tuesday's Solution 
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ACROSS 

1 Secluded spot in a large bay 

( 6 ) 

4 Big cat Leo. running wild in 
revolutionary time (6) 

9 Coarse language about 
bridal trains? (8) 

10 Put nothing on insect 
wound - just take strong ale 


12 Coward’s lifestyle? (63,6) 

13 Vice Alan broke up in Port 
of Spain, we hear (8) 

14 Drops tips (5) 

16 But it was not Harris’s riv- 
er! (5) 

18 Time-out’s ordered for ac- 
robatic flier (8) 

20 If this harbour light fails, fly 
batteries out with switch 
(63J) 

23 Spot politician in the 
house? (6) 


24 Lawyer engaged in the lists, 
non-U, possibly (8) 

25 Instruction to player to hold 
on - most of side out, in- 
jured (6) 

26 A-team’s incidental re- 
marks (6) 

DOWN 

1 Lying in wait, a doctor 
caused trouble (9) 

2 Record once broken 

around river (7) 

3 Proof of fine Victoria paid 
out (12) 

5 Does it moult in the mews? 

(7) 

6 Breather one takes in a 
loincloth 

7 Depressions in gutters (7) 

8 Diy run in promotion (4) 

11 They prevented chest trou- 
ble in the war (12) 



15 Fast runs on motorway give 
false impressions (9) 

16 Chuck, on grass, is an in- 
competent foolish fellow 

(7) 

17 Jacket once folded in two, 
on top of trousers (7) 

19 Reddish-brown neat lin e 

(7) 

21 They promote pawns, for 
example, under notice (5) 

22 Tby on hand for dope in 
America (2-2) 



National 

Breakdown 



Bank Holiday 
special offer 
Vehicle Rescue 

from just 

£ 26 50 


a year 


GREAT VALUE 
SANK HOLIDAY OFFER 


SAVING YOUt 





Z9&QQ. £82^0 £16.50* 


COMPREHENSIVE RHMtQ, £ 60.00 £15.00* 


£12.50* 



RECOVERY 

ONLY 


Right now you can save up to 
fld.SO 1 ; on vehicle rescue. 

Prices start from just £26.50 for . 
a full twelve months cover J 
anywhere in the UK. 

But hurry - this special offer is ^ 
only valid on or before Saturday 
31st August. 

*» 35 minute average caU-o ut 
time.** 

pr Most problems repaired at the 
roadside. 

a All recoveries are completed 
in one direct journey. 
m 6000 skilled mechanics always 
oncalL . r i 
j» 3 million, members. 
m 25 years experience./ 


FOR INSTANT COVER 
CALL FREE NOW 


Q»Mraimffcn4kwdtMtanf tanUwrwUi rafc«oa:C318Z 

© 0800 000 til 

Ums open Monday to Saturday 8am to 8pin and Sunday 9am to 8pm. 
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